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VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL/PROFESSIONAL, AL- 
TERNATIVE EDUCATION, AND CAREER DE- 
VELOPMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1982 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Judiciary and Education, 

Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Washington, B.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
1310, Longworth House Office_ Building, Hon. Mervyn M. Dymally 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representative Stewart B: McKinney. 

A lso present: El izabeth D . Lunsford, general cou nsel; Vic tor O. 
Frazer, subcommittee counsel; Donald Temple, staff counsel; Bonn 
Davis, staff assistant; John Gndrski, minority staff director; Jay 
Malcynsky, minority counsel; and Ronald Hamm and Virginia Ban- 
croft, minority staff assistants. 

Mr. Dymally. Good morning, The meeting of the Subcommittee 
on Judiciary and Education of the District of Columbia Committee 
is hereby called to order. L _ ^ 

First, let me thank all of you for coming this morning: Your will- 
ingness to testify on this issue is indicative of 'your concern and 
agreement with the subcommittee that immediate attention is re- 
quired if there are to be any meaningful attempts to rescue the vo- 
cational and technical education programs within the public educa- 
tional system. 

For too long, vocational education has been associated with those 
students whose level of academic achievement fell below the aver- 
age* and as a result of this _m isconception^ vocational education has 
been viewed only in the context of trade shops: This archaic atti- 
tude has been a source of discouragement for many students who 
avoided vocational education for fear of being identified as under- 
achievers in the academic area. If you have had an occasion to call 
a plumber recently, you will know that a vocational education has 
its-rewards: 

By the way, I would like t if Lhacl_ my arbitrary w^ eliminate 
the word "vocational" because of its negative connotation in minor- 
ity communities and call it technical education. I is a rose by an- 
other name which might help sell it a bit faster. 

The hearing today is a followup to one which we held on Febru- 
ary 25, wherein we tried to learn what effect a reduction in Feder- 
al funding to education would have on elementary and secondary 
education in the District .of Columbia. Today we are going to take a 

(l) 
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look at the status of vocational and technical education, what it 
has been, and what new plans and programs are being proposed 
and implemented in order to keep pace with changes in ah ever in- 
creasingly technologically oriented society. 

I am pleased to have so many witnesses today. If you do not 
mind very much, I would like to maintain- the perrogative of chang- 
ing the schedule as previously arranged because Mr. McKinney 
will come to join us shortly but has to leave. During his stay with 
us, he wants to chat with the Superintendent and have a public 
discburse, I am quite sure that she is anxious to supply him with 
the information which he requested at our last meeting 

I am very pleased that you have all cr me. 

I will call on our first witness, Miss Pearl Sandifer. 

Madam Superintendent, you do not mind waiting until Mr. 
McKinney comes. Do you? 

Mrs. McKenzie. No. I do not. 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much. 

As a matter of routine, will all of the witnesses identify them- 
selves for the record. It will help the stenographer. 

[Report on labor market projections through 1990 follows:] 
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C0HM1ITEE.0N IHE. DISTRICTS COLOMBIA 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY AND EDUCATION 

OVERSIGHT HEARINGS. ON_VDCATIONAt,_TECHNICAL PROFESSIONAL, ALTERNATIVE 
EDUCATION AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

March 25, 198? 

LABOR MARKET PROJECTIONS THROOGH 1990 

I. INTRODUCTION 



Following below Is a brief discussion of the employment and occupational 
projections In the United States through the year 1990, This discussion 1s Intended 
to provide. In format lonal background for the District of ColumblaSubcsainlttee. Oh 
Judiciary and Education oversight hearing on Vocational, Technical Professional, 
Alternative Education and Career Development The discussion Is not Intended to be 
comprottns1ve,_but_ simply. to summarize. and highlight selected areas, of -projected 
employment growth which are pertinent to the issue of preparatory education. 

The statistics used herein have been developed by the Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics based on its moderate or middle level projections from 
1978 tbrough_199 n ._ _ TheseJprojectlOnspresumelatge Iticteasesin theGrOss National 
Product and a higher labor force growth for the remainder of the decade. 

According; to the Bureau, overall .employment's, expected ..to rise, by 33 percent 

between 1978 and 1990* from 97.6 million to 127^9 million Jobs, an Increase of 
approximately 30 mini0b j0bs*_l0f note, service workers- continue tobe the fastest 
growing major occupational category. The number of_serv1ce_ jobs Is expected to__ 
rise from 14.4 million to 19.2 million. Although percentage-wise service occupa- 
tions are expected to be the fastest growing between 3978-1990, the largest numbers 
of new jobs will occur In white and blue collar categories. 

II. WHITE COLLAR 

-TblS-categbrylbf-jdbS-geheral ly requires post-secondary education. In the past, 
two-thirds of the jobs were accounted for by teachers, medical professionals., health 
technologists and technicians, engineers, and engineering science technicians. 
A3 though erop3dymerit-1h- professional and technical jobs as a whole 1s expected to 
Increase faster than the average rate for all occupations, there will be significant 
differences among Individual fields. 

Employment In most medical and health professions Is projected to expandvery 
rap1dly,-wblle It-Is expected to dpclihe in many teaching occupations* Greater 
health_consclousness,_populat1on gtowtb and the sobstantlal Increase m the number 
©f older people who have a need for-health services will boost demand. During the 
1980*5.; the number of persbns age-75 ahd above Is expected tb- Increase from 9.14 
million to '2.0 minion. Hence, opportunities for, professional and technical 
workers in hospitals, clinics, laboratories, nursing homes and other settings are 
likely to Increase rapidly: 

A. MEDICAL WORKERS 

Medical worker employment opportunities. Including dentists, dietitians, 
nurses* optometrists* physicians, therapists and veterinarians are expected to 
Increase from 2 million to 3 million positions, approximately a 52 percent 
increase, these figures Include a 57 percent Increase in professional nurses; 
48 percent increase in physicians; 66 percent Increase in physical-therapists; 
58 percent increase 1n speech and hearing clinicians and a 70 percent Increase 
in veterinarians. 



b. health workers 



Health technologists and technicians* Including dental assistants and___ 
hygienists, licensed-practical nurses, medical, surgical and X-ray technicians 
are expected to Increase from 1.2 to 1.9 approximately a 52 percent Increase. 
These figures Include a (51 percent Increase 1n dental assistants- and dental-., 
hygienists, a 53. percent, increase 1n licensed practical nurses and c 55 percent 
Increase in X-ray technicians. 

C. TEACHERS 

In contrast, Jobs for secondary, -college, and_un1versity teachers are _ 
expected to decrease as a result of the decline In births that occurred In the 
ig60's and ig70's. Demand for secondary school teachers could fall dramatically 
in the -Northeast and North- Central States where the Bureau of. Census..projects_a 
drop of_clo.se. to 25. percent In. the number of 15 to 19 year olds between 1980 and 
1990. However, Increased opportunities are anticipated- ihpre=schbbl_abd adult 
education. Preschddl-ahd-kiridergarten teachers are expected to Increase from ^ 
455. OOP to_579,000 positions, approximately a 27 percent Increase and adult educa- 
tion teachers from 105,000 to 126,000, a 6* -Increase. -Meanwhile, secondary school 
teacher positions Will decline by approximately 12.5 percent. 

D. ENGINEERS 

Engineer employment opportunities. Including aero-astronautic, electrical. 
Industrial and mechanical engineers, are expected to. rlSe.by 553,000 positions 
between I978_and ig90, approximately a 50 percent-increase* Aero-astronautlc 
engineers are expected to increase approximately 81 percent; electrical engineers, 
55 percent and mechanical engineers 50 percent. 

E. LAWYERS AND PARALEGALS 

Lawyers are projected to increase from 380,000 to 580,000, -a 52 percent 
increase. The number of paralegals. is expected to increase dramatically from 
28,000 to 75,000 a 165.5 percent increase. 



F. COMPQTER OCCUPATIONS 

Computer occupations are expected to be the most rapidly growing occupational 
group in the economy over the next decade Overall employment in computer occupa- 
tions 1s expected to rise from 1.15 million in 1978 to 2.14 million in 1990. an 
increase of 85 percent. Most coraPuter-WorScers_are_.iri five. Occupations systems., 
analyst* programmer, computer and peripheral equipment operator, keynote operator, 
and computer service technical; -Between 1978 and 1990, systems analysts are „_ 
expected to increase from. 185, OOOtb-412,,000, a. 123 Percent increase.; programmers 
from 204,000 to 381,000, an 87 percent Increase; data processing machine mechanics 
from-63i900 to 172,000, a 173 percent increase and computer operators from 16g,000 
to 338,000, a 100 percent increase. 

f». OTHER PROFESSIONALS 

In other professional areas, accountants and auditors are-expected tdiherease 
from 777,000 to 1 ,107,000, a_36. percent increase*, real estate appraisers, fr0m 
32.000 to 50,000, a 57 percent Increase, travel agents from 45,000 to 74,000 a 65 
percent increase. 
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III. BLUE COLLAR 

This category of jobs usually does not regulre post-secondary education. 
Blue collar jobs may, however, require technical secondary education prepara- 
tion, particularly to prepare for skilled labor markets. 

Employment In. blue-collar occupations Is projected to growslower than 

white-collar or service occupations. In this regard, blue-collar jobs are 
expected to Increase from 31.8 million In 1978 to 38.13 million In 1990. Of 
note 4 there.are serious concerns that the United States will be Increasingly 
experiencing shortages In the availability of Skilled manpower 1ri years to come. 

At a hearing last year before a House Subcommittee on Appropriations, n 
representative of the Department of defense noted: 

"The keystone of our mass production economy is the. tooling 
and precision machining Industry. Although the Industry 
uses a wide variety of sophisticated and expensive machine 
tools, _its real, asset Is the highly refined skills of Its 
1nnovat1ve„toolmakers + _mold_makers,-ana^mach1ri1sts. That 
skilled workforce is eroding at an..aVarmlog_rfltfli fi_ special 
survey made by the National Tooling and Machining Associa- 
tion Indicates that the tool industry should hire 60,000 
skilled journeyman now, arid will heed nearly a quarter of 
a million skilled Journeyman total by 1985. They project 
a very large deficit. A-survey -conducted by. the: Forging 
Industry Association shows that current-shortages-rttn as 
high as-20 percent of need wi th-projectlons to 1990 showing 
that shortages run as high as 42 percent of need. " (Erphasis 
added} 

a: craft and kindred workers 

In 1978, there were 11.7 million craft workers, construction trade workers 
and mechanics, the two largest occupational categories, constituted more than 
half of the group's employment. The other categories are supervisors, metal- 
working eraftworkers, and prlntlrig trade workers. 

1 . METALWORKING CftAFTS 

A large proportion of metal working craft employment Is found in 
factories, that. produce- equipment for business arid industrial use. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistic 1 s_ middle, level model presumes- faster growth iri investment 

for equipment. Based on this presumption, 1t expects Increased employment 

needs in most Industries that manufacture fabricated metal products, machinery, 
electrical arid transportation equipment. 



Between 1978 and. 1990, employment 1n sheet metal and tinsmith occapa-. 
Hon are expected-to Increase from 205,000 to 280,000, a 37 percent increase; 
machinists from 272,000 to 358,000, a 31 percent Increase; tool and die makers, 
from 166,000 to 221,000, a 53 percent Increase. 

2. MECHANICS 

Employment of mechanics is expected to rise from 3.8 million in 1978 to 
5.2 million in 1990, a 37 percent increase. The area with the most dramatic 
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growth will_be data processing-machine mechanics. Emoloyment 1n this occupa- 
tion U expected to grow from €3, 000 1n 1978 to 172,000 1n 1990, a 173 
percent Increase. 



In_other_areas, .between ..19Z8. and 199Q,..air conditioning, heating and 

refrigerator mechanics are expected to Increase from 165,000 to 230,000, 
a 39 percent Increase; auto body repairers, from 154,000 to 201,000 a 30 
percent Increase; auto mechanics from 847,000 to 1 ,124,000, a 32 percent 
Increase and electric line Insfalldrs and repairers, from 157,000 to 
215,000, a 36 percent increase. 

3. CONSTRUCTION ^ORKEftS 

Employment 1n the cons tructlon-crafts are expected . to grow from. almost 
3 million.io 1928_.to_more_tban a little more than 4 million 1n 1990, about 
a 33 percent_1ncrease. This figure appears t0 be somewhat optimistic In 
view of present Inflation projections, high Interest rates and since mosi-of 
the growth 1n this industry was expected before 1985. Moreover, after 1985, 
it Isanticipatedtbatthe fate of new household formation will decline, 
reflecting the decrease In births that began In the 1960's. 

4. OTHER CRAFTS 

in other crafts, between 1978 and .1990; bakers are expected to Increase 

from 60,000 to 76,000, a 27 percent Increase; furniture upholsters, from 
30,000 to 43,000, a 41percent Increase; heavy equipment operators, -from 
431,000 tb-598,000, a 39 percent Increase and cabinetmakers, from 72,000 to 
95,000, a 31 percent Increase. 

B. O P ERAT IVES 

Operatives Included In this group are-many of tbe blue-collar workers 

associated with manufacturing and transportation operations.- About 14*2 million 
operatives_were. employed in 1978. More. than 80_ percent jiyorked at manufacturing 
jobs such as assembler, machine tool operator, welder, and Inspector. Outside 
of manufacturing, operatives were concentrated In transportation and trade! Many 
were transport equipment operators, such as truck or bus drivers: 

Employment of operatives 1s projected to grow slower than the average for all 
occupations in the 1978-90 period. More efficient production as a result of 
greater Investment in new plants and equipment should limit increases 1n the demand 
for operatives in.factorles* This is.further validated as we observe. the Increased 
use of robots to perform the work that many operatives presently or previously 
performed. 

It should be_ noted* the. growth fates for_individaal occupations will vary, 
depending .on. the Particular. Indus tries. In. which, they are .employed. Generally, 
occupations that are concentrated In the durable goods sector are projected to 
grow faster than those in industries that make nondurable goods. As family 
Income oh automobiles, furniture, and other durable goods and a decreasing pro- 
portion on nondurables, such as food and basic clothing. 



Generally, operatives are expected to Increase from 14.2 million 1n 1978 to 
17.6 million in 1990, a 25 percent Increase. 
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1. ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLER 

Between 1978 and 1990 electrical and electronic assemblers are expected 
to Increase from 207,000 to 305,000, a 47 percent Increase; electro-mechanical 
equipment-assemblers, from 53*000 to-78, 000, a 45 percent increase and 
machine assemblers, from 100,000 to 154,000, a 45 percent Increase. 

2. LAUNDRY OPERATORS 



Small establishment laundry operators are expected to Increase from 
3-r,000 In 1978 to 53,000, In 1990, a 56 percent increase. 

3. METAL WORKING OPERATIVES 



General ly.metalworking operatives, which Include drill press machine 
operators, machine tool opera tors, welders and flame cutters,, power _brake 
and bending machine operators and electroplaters are expected to Increase 
from 1.6 million in 1978 to 2.2 million In 1990, a 34 percent Increase. 



4. TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT OPERATIVES 

Transport equipment operatives, which Include ambulance drivers, bus- 

drl Vers t_ chauffeurs and truckdri Vers, are expected to increase from 3.4 
million to 4.4 million, a 28 percent Increase. 



IV. SERVICE WORKERS 



Service workers numbers 13,2 .million 1n_1978, accounting Tor about 13:5 

percent of total employment. Between 1978 and 1990 a 44 % Increase In Service 
occupations 1s expected. This growth 1s expected to be particularly rapid In 
food service and health occupations. 

a. feoe-sE^viee 

Between 1978 and 1990, the number of food service workers are expected to 
Increase 46 percent, from 5.6 million to 8.1 million. Food occupations expected 
to increase, significantly ars fast food restaurant food preparation arid service 
workers from 714,000 to 1,250,000, 77 percent; cooks from 1 million to 1.4 
million, 40 percent and bartenders, from 347,000 to 480,000, 38 percent. 

B. HEALTH SERVICE 

Selected health service workers are expected to Increase 63 percent,. 
Medical assistants are expected to increase from 81,000 to 123,000. 52 percent 
and nurses aides and orderlies, from 1 million to 1.8 million about 65 percent. 

C. PERSONAL SERVICE 

Personal service workers are expected to increase 42.5 percent, child 

care attendants are expected to increase from 35,000 to 60,000, 68 percent; 
child care workers, from 398,000 to 615*000, 55 percent and cosmetologist and 
womens' hair stylists, from 434,000 to 603.000, 39 percent. 
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STATEMENT OF PKAKL K. SANDIFER, .CHAIRPERSON... D_.C. ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED 
BY BRENDA HELTON, PH. i).. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, D.C. ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Miss Sandifer. My name is Pearl Sandifer. 

Mr. Dymally, members of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee on Judiciary and Education, and fellow edu- 
cators, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to speak on 
the state of vocational, technical /professional,. .alternative educa- 
tion, and career development in the District of Columbia. 

Before I address the topic in question, I would like to give you 
some information about the D.C. Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. The council is a vocational-technical education advisory 
council, established under the Vocational Education Act ot 1963 
and Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, or Public Law 90- 
576. 

It is comprised of 29 persons, predominently noneducators repre- 
senting 20 broad categories, dealing with vocational, technical, 
manpower services, special education^ and the general public. 
Members are appointed by the D;C. State Board of Education and 
serve terms of 3 years, ____ _ 

The mandates of the council are as follows: To prepare an 
annual report examining the effectiveness of vocational education 
programs and recommending such changes as are deemed appropri- 
ate. The report is forwarded to the D.C. State Board of Education, 
U.S. Department of Education, and the National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education. . 

They include: Advisement of the D:C: State Board of Education 
on the development of the State plan for vocational education and 
on policy matters concerning administration of the plan; evaluation 
of programs implemented under the State plan and the publishing 
of the evaluation results. The council has just completed an evalua- 
tion of approximately 20 different vocational-technical programs 
which are located in six career centers and seven comprehensive 
high schools. The findings of the evaluation will be shared with all 
concerned parties. 

They also include: Conducting at least one open meeting each 
year, affording the public an opportunity to express views and con- 
cerns about vocational education. _ 

The DC Advisory Council on Vocational Education works close- 
ly with the Career Development Office of the D.C. Public Schools 
and the D.C. Board of Education to improve the quality of services 
and programs offered through the career development centers. The 
council also advises and offers assistance to the Employment Train- 
ing Services Advisory Council on matters of employment and train- 
ing for residents of the District of Columbia. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Now, I will speak on the topic at hand. The Nation's capital is no 
longer just the Federal city. Greater Washington is fast becoming a 
thriving private sector marketplace, a marketplace which offers 
economic growth and stability, access to worldwide centers of busi- 
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ness and technology and a wide variety of goods and services which 
make the quality of lifehardtb beatjlhywhere. 

Even though the District of Columbia is still the political heart 
of the country, it is also a communications and assdciaLions capital; 
a cultural, professional, and international center; and a nucleus for 
education, high technology, research, and development. 

With the advent of the new convention center, tourism, the Dis- 
trict's second largest business, will provide an ever-expanding job 
market. This industry, we anticipate, will serve as a major employ- 
ment source for many of our students who are now engaged in the 
field or related fields of study in the career centers: 

<• VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

In these days of budget cuts and the uncertainty of the reauthor- 
ization bill, the schools will find difficulty in providing the kind of 
vocational education which is necessary to prepare students to com- 
pete in today's market. The occupational distribution of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the metropolitan area is dominated by white 
collar jobs. By the end of 1982, these jobs, which include profession- 
al, technical, managerial, clerical, and sales, are projected to ac- 
count for 70.5 percent and 66.3 percent in the respective jurisdic- 
tions. This universe of need includes persons unemployed 16 weeks 
or more, of 15,930 persons; persons with- family incomes less than 
OMB [Office of Management and Budget] guidelines, or 73,700 per- 
sons; and persons receiving public assistance, or 48,060 persons. 

Congressman Bill Ayres of Ohio, a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, in the October 1981 issue of Voc Ed has 
called for "a renewed sense of urgency about the need for a modern 
structure of occupational education which will meet the needs of 
the total population in all parts of the country." The article further 
states that the Congress needs to look at vocational education in 
the total context of education, the state of our economy, the charac- 
teristics of the job market now and in the decade ahead, the needs 
of all our citizens for preparation for employment, and the finan- 
cial and human resources likely to be available to meet these 
needs. . : ._ „ 

In the November 1980 issue of the "Winter Education Review , 
Mr. Gene Bottoms, executive director of AVA, made the following 
statements which are very relevant to the status of vocational edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia today: 

MoreJ;han 17 million Americans were enrolled in vocational education programs 
offered by public institutions in 1979. Enrollments have increased by 5 million, or 44 
percent since 1972— making it the fastest growing area of education today, Voca- 
tional education is based on the concept that the educational system should help 
people _prepare_for employment It's a concept tha^can and does^work. Yet despite 
theiciarity of this goal, it is probably the least understood area of education because 
preparing people for work is a complex and constant changing process. No other 
area of .education is asked to change so much and so rapidly. - - - - - 

At its besU vocational education represents a cooperative federal, state and local 
effort to meet the nation's acute need for skilled workers. Federal funding has been 
established for vocational education because lawmakers recognize that it can play a 
crucial_role in raisingjndividual productivity and in helping both rural and urban 
communities attract and hold businesses and industr4es which depend upon workers 
with technical know-how and work-oriented values. To judge vocational education s 
effectiveness, we must understand exactly what is meant by the term; 
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We are certainly in agreement with these statements. 

Vocational education is frequently thought of as a secondary 
school program only. However, in the last- two decades, there has 
been an increasing emphasis on postsecondary vocational training 
as a means of providing the highly skilled workers which industry 
demands. - 

Government statistics show that at least 80 percent of the jobs in 
th2 1980's will . require less than a baccalaureate degree. All but 5 
of the 25 careerscited in a recent Department of Labor list of ca- 
reers, where job growth is expected to be largest by 1985, required 
vocational education preparation: It is not surprising, therefore, 
that many students are turning to vocational education institutions 
to get the training they need to equip them for available jobs. 

However, vocational education is not only for people who are just 
entering the work force; It also retrains workers displaced by in- 
dustry ^ shutdowns arid upgra^ skills to keep pace with 
changing technology. Department of Labor figures tell us that most 
adults will change careers at least four or five times in their lives. 
These changes will generally necessitate some type of vocational 
retraining. 

Within the last two decades, vocational education has put in- 
creasing emphasis br^pre^ with spe- 
cific employers. In many communities, the availability of on-the- 
spot training for new or expanding industry has been a key 
factor in attracting and holding jobs: At least half of all the States 
now have industrial training programs carried out through their 
State departments of vocational education: Governors and other of- 
ficials describe the ^ on their State econo- 
mies in glowing terms: This could also work in the District of Co- 
lumbia. -_ 

In communities with strong vocational programs, citizens and 
government leaders recognize vocational education, not as second- 
class education but as quality education which provides students 
w ith a choice . Th e qual ity of vocational education programs, how- 
ever, is dependent upon the support they receive at the local, State, 
and national levels. When key leaders — labor, management, and 
education — recognize its worth and assume responsibility for keep- 
ing programs in tune with needs of the business and industrial 
communities, it succeeds. Without such support, vocational educa- 
tion will not work. 

A recent report by the National institute of Education noted: 

The vocational education _h_igh_schooI graduate is Jess likely to be unemployed^ es- 
pecially, if the student is blacks and is_more likely to be in a semi-skilled or skilled 
job than is the general curriculum graduate , _. ^ Employers are likely to be satisfied 
with the student's attitudes toward work and preparation in the job-related skills. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT THROUGH D.C. GOVERNMENT 

- The council recognizes the need for extension of the District of 
Columbia educational services through career development pro- 
grams to meet the requirements of all the potentially occupational- 
ly interested students plus those in postsecondary and adult educa- 
tion programs who seek upgrading and new occupational skills 
services. The council feels this could best be done through a coordi- 
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nated effort between the D.C. Government and the District public 
schools. 

For example, government cars needing repairs could be repaired 
by students in the automobile mechanics shops: Offices in need of 
repair and renovation could be done by students enrolled in the 
painting, carpentry, and decorating shops: in fact, the District Gov- 
ernment should, .seriously _ look, at the possibility of subcontracting 
to the school any and all services in the following categories: Court 
and_ conference i__ regorting,__ wbrd_ processing, printing, graphic 
design, landscaping, and advertising arts: 

In this way, the Government would save money, allow the stu- 
dents an opportunity to obtain job experience, and generate money 
for their school programs. 

CAREER EDUCATION 

The D.C. Advisory Council feels that career education should be 
clearly recognized as part of general education from prekindergar- 
ten through 12th grade and beyond. The focus of career education 
should be the world of work and how entry into 4;hat world is ef- 
fected. Career education should result in a kind of industrial intel- 
ligence for each student. Career development should be seen as the 
total sequence of experiences which leads to the choice of an educa- 
tional field as it is related to the world of work and as it is directly 
related to entry into the world of work. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The B.C. Advisory Council on Vocational Education believes that 
the concept of the proposed vocational and adult education block 
grant to be given to the States would severely curtail, and in some 
m cases eliminate, programs which are currently preparing vocation- 
al and adult education students to keep pace with the new technol- 
ogies needed in today's marketplace. 

Many students who have achieved and Are.now. mastering those 
career disciplines which are viewed as occupations for the 1980's 
and 199(Vs will find their careers stymied or chances for training 
and employment limited due to insufficient funds, which will be 
the result of the block grant concept. 

It is a fact that in the District of Columbia, due to the large 
number of programs which benefit the poor and disadvantaged, the 
likelihood of the city's vocational and adult education program re- 
ceiving sufficient funds to keep its programs viable and meaningful 
will be _ almost _ni_l pr_ nonexistent. _In the District of Columbia, 
where job opportunities and market demands are directly tied with 
the occupational clusters set up at the various vocational centers, it 
would seem counterproductive to cutoff the supply of potential 
workers which helps to keep America viable and growing. 

It is imperative that the vocational education and adult educa- 
tion programs be given sufficient dollars, either through ear- 
marked funding or a Governor's or mayor's set-aside fund, to 
insure students the opportunity to make America strong through 
industry and technology. 

The D.C. public school system is currently working on a program 
wherein local and national corporations will sponsor and help to 
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manage career high school programs where the economy is. grow- 
l n £-__This tie-in _wiMi i_the L.Rrivate sector is H Line with the 

President's message for involvement with the private sector. 

However, through the block-grant concept, it is feared that 
moneys needed to adequately get the program off the ground as 
well as materials, equipment, and supplies needed in the vocational 
centers will not be available to make the program a reality. 

In conclusion, the D.C. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
urgently requests reconsideration of the block grant for vocational 
and adult education and respectfully requests that funds in this 
area not be reduced. 

Once again, thank you for this opportunity to prese it our views. 

Mr. Dymal l y . Tha n k you for your ve ry relevant testimony, Miss 
Sandifer. Let me ask a few human interest questions. 

Are you a vol unteer c ha irwoma n ? 

Miss-SANDiFER^-Yes. I am: 

Mr. Dymally. How is your council funded? 

Miss Sandifer. It is funded through the State Department of 
Education. 

Mr. Dymally. Do you have any labor representatives on your 
council? 
Miss Sandifer. Yes. 

Mr. Dymally. Are you now developing a master plan for voca- 
tional-technical education? 
Miss -Sandifer: Yes: We are. 

Mr, Dymally. I suspect that it will be submitted to the State 
Board of Education. 

Miss Sandifer. It certainly will. 

We also have copies of our annual plan for your committee mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Dymally. That is fine. Do you have one for us today? 
Miss Sandifer. Yes. 

Mr. Dymally. Without objection, the annual plan will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 
[The material referred to above follows:] 
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The Honorable .Eugene Kin low,, President 
District of Columbia Board of Education 
Presidential Building 
515 12th Street , N. W. 
Washington, D . C . 20004 

Dear Mr. Kinlow: 

We respectfully submit this Twelfth Annual 
Evaluation Report to the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia fpr.its use_and_£ ran s- 
mittal to the U. S . Secretary of Education and 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation,- in accordance with the requirements of 
Public Law 94-482. 

In preparation of this report, we have 
attempted to fulfill the requirements of the law 
in evaluating the effectiveness of vocational edu- 
cation programs, services and activities imple- 
mented during Fiscal Year 1981. 

We appreciate the cooperative spirit which 
the_Boardof_ Education* _ the _ Superintendent and _ _ 
staff extended to the Council in the performance 
of its duties. We look forward to a continuation 
of this relationship as we strive for the further 
advancement of vocational. education for the citizens 
of the District of Columbia. 



Siricdrely , 



Pearl E. Sandif er 
Chairperson 
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FOREWORD 



The Twelfth Annual Report of Che District of Columbia advisory 
Council on Vocational Education is submitted in accordance with 
the requirements ol Public Law 90-576, the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1963 arid Public Law 94-48Z, the Education Amend- 
ments of 1976. It provides a record of the activities of the 
Council for Fiscal Year 1981. 



This report represents the findings of the Council with respect 
to the conduct of vocational education and career development 
In the District of Columbia during F.Y. 1981: It reflects tile 
efforts of the total Council to evaluate the progress of the new 
concepts of Career Development which touch every student in the 
District 6C CulumVa Public Schools: In addition, the Council 
hopes that it wilL provide for the public at large, a brief over- 
view of the vocational education activities and programs in the 
District of Columbia. 

The major responsibilities of the Council are to: 

1. Advise the Board of Education on the development 
Of the Five-Year State Plan, Annual Plan and 
Accountability Report. 

Z. Advise the Board of Education on policy matters 
arising out of the administration of programs 
addressed in the Five-Year Plan, Annual Plan arid 
Accountability Report. 

3. Evaluate vocational education programs (including 
programs to overcome sex bias) , services and 
activities under the Annual Program Plan and 
publish arid distribute the results thereof: 

U. Assist the Board of Education in the development 

of plans for the evaluation of the effectiveness of 

ii 
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each program addressed in the State plan and monitor 
these evaluations. 

5. Prepare and submit, through the Board of Education, 

to the U. S. Department of Education and tae National 
Advisory Council rn Vocational Education an annual 
evaluation report . 



6. Identify, after consultation with the Employment 
training Services Advisory Council, the vocational 
education arid employment arid training needs of the 
District and assess the extent .to which vocational 
education, employment training , vocational rehabili- 
tation, special education and other programs assisted 
under this and related Acts represent a consistent, 
integrated and coordinated approach to meeting such 
heeds . 

7. Comment at least once annually on the report of the 
Employment Training Services Advisory Council. 

8. Prepare and submit a budget to the Board of Education 
for approval. 

9. Provide technical assistance as required to local 
advisory councils. 

10. Hold at least one public meeting per year to give the 
public an opportunity to express views concerning the 
vocational education programs in the District of Columbia. 

11. Prepare and submit a financial report to the Board of 
Education. 

in spite of the budget cuts and economic conditions facing the city, 
the D: C. Advisory Council on Vocational Education's primary concern 
is the advocation and promotion of improved vocational education 
for the District of Columbia and its residents. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Nation's Capital is no longer just the federal city^ 
Greater Washington is fast becoming a thriving private sector 
marketplace... a marketplace that offers economic grcwth and 
stability, access to world-wide centers of business and tech- 
nology and a wide Variety of goods and services that makes 
the quality of life hard Co beat anywhere. 

EVeh though the District Of Columbia is still the political 
heart of the country, it is also a communications and associ- 
ations capital, a cultural, professional and international 
center, arid a nucleus for education and high technology re- 
search and development. 

With the advent of the new Convention Center, tourism, the 
District's second largest business will provide an ever-expand- 
ing job market. This industry, we anticipate will serve as a 
major employment source for many of our students who are now 
engaged in this field or related fields of study in the career 
centers . 

In these days of budget cuts and the uncertainty of the Reautho- 
rization bill, the schools will find difficulty in providing 
the kind of vocational education that is necessary to prepare 
students to compete in today's market. The number of jobs in 
the District of Columbia is projected to increase between 1976 
arid 1982 at ah average annual rate of 1.1 percent. For the 
metropolitan area average annual growth is projected at 3.1 
percent between 1976 and 1982. The occupational distribution 
of the District of Columbia and the Metro Area is dominated by 
"white collar" jobs. By 1982, these jobs-- which include pro- 
fessional, technical, managerial, clerical, arid sales-- are 
projected to account for 70.5 percent and 66.3 percent in the 
respective jurisdictions. It has been projected that in Fiscal 
Year 1981 there will be 95,810 cases potentially eligible for 
manpower related services. This "Universe of need" includes 
persons unemployed 16 weeks or more (15,930); persons with 
family income less than 0MB poverty guidelines (73,700); arid 
persons receiving public assistance (43,000). 
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Congressman Bill Ayres of Ohio, a member of Che Committee on 
Education and Labor, in che October 1981 issue of "Voc Ed" has 
called for "a renewed sense of urgency about the need for a 
modern structure of occupational education which will meet the 
needs of the total population in all parts of the country." 
The Committee further states that the Congress needs to look at 
vocational education in the total Context of education, the 
state of our economy, the characteristics of the job market now 
arid in che decade ahead, the needs of all our citizens for 
preparation for employment, and the financial and human resources 
likely to be available to meet these needs. 

In the November 1980 issue of the Wiriter Education Review, 
Mr. Gene Bottoms, Executive Director of AVA made several 
statements that are very relevant to the status of vocational 
education today ... "More than 17 millibri Americans were enrolled 
in vocational education programs offered by public institutions 
iri 1979. Enrollments have increased by 5 million, or 44 percent, 
since 1972-- making ic the fastest growing area of education 
today. Vocational education is based on the concept that the 
educational system should help people prepare for employment. 
It's a concept that can and does Work. Yet, despite the clarity 
of this goal, it is probably the least understood area of edu- 
cation because preparing people for work is a complex and con- 
stant changing process. No other area .of educatibri is asked to 
change so much and so rapidly." 

"At its best, vocational education represents a cooperative 
federal, state and local effort to meet the nation's acute need 
for skilled workers. Federal funding has been established for 
vocational education because lawmakers recognize that it cari 
play a crucial role in raisins individual productivity and in 
helpirig both rural and urban communities attract and hold busi- 
nesses and industries which depend upon Workers With techriical 
know-how and work-oriented values. To jud^e vocational educa- 
QbriS effectiveness, we must understand exactly what is meant 
by the term. 

v 
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Vocational Education Is frequently thought Of as 
a secondary school program only. Hov/ever, in 
the last two decades, there has been an increasing emphasis 
on pbstsecondary vocational training as a means of providing 
the highly skilled workers that industry wants. Government 
statistics show that at least 80 percent of the jobs in the 
1980's will require less than a baccalaureate degree. All but 
five of the 25 careers cited in a recent Department of Labor 
list of careers where job growth is expected to be largest by 
1985 required vocational education preparation: It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that many students are turning to vocational 
education institutions to get the training they need to equip 
them for available jobs. 

However, vocational education is not only for people who are 
'•^st entering the work f orce It also retrains workers dis- 
placed by industry shutdowns and upgrades workers' skills to 
keep pace with changing technology. Department of tabor figures 
tell us that most adults will change careers at least four or 
five times in their lives. These changes will generally neces- 
sitate some type of vocational retraining. 

Within the last two decades, vocational education has put in- 
creasing emphasis on preparing people for particular jobs with 
particular employers. in many communities, the availability of 
on the spot training for a new or expanding industry has been a 
key factor in attracting and holding jobs. At least half of all 
the states now have industrial training programs carried out 
through their state departments of vocational education. Gov- 
ernors and other officials describe the impact of these programs 
on their state economies in glowing terms. 
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In communities with strong vocational programs, citizens arid 
government leaders recognize vocational education not as 
"second-class education" but as quality education that provides 
students with a choice, the quality of vocational education 
programs, however, Is dependent Upon the support they receive 
at the local, state and national levels. When key leaders — 
labor, management and education — recognize its worth and as- 
sume the resporisloltty for keeping programs In tune with needs 
of the business and industrial communities, it succeeds. With- 
out such support, vocational education will not work." 

A recent report by the National Institute of Education noted: 
"The vocational education high school graduate is less likely 
to 5e unemployed, especially If the student is black, and is 
more likely to be in a semi-skilled or skilled job than is the 
general curriculum graduate. . .Employers are likely to be satis- 
fled with the student's attitudes toward Work and preparation 
in the job-related skills." 

The Council continues to recognize the need for extension of 
educational services through career development programs to 
meet the requirements of all the potentially occupationally 
interested students, plus those in post-secondary and adult 
education programs who seek upgrading and new occupational 
skills services. 



The Council wishes to commend the Superintendent of the D C. 
Public Schools for initiating the program whereby major local 
and national corporations will provide funding and resources 
to develop at least five(5) career high schools. The program 
will be geared' to augmenting real life experiences arid help 
determine whether present Instruction Ic geared to the current 
needs of business . 

The Division of Career and Continuing Education continues to 
expand its services in special education. The Leadership 
Training Institute/Vocational and Special Education has sought 
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to develop a "Forward Plan" — for improving and expanding vo- 
cational opportunities for handicapped individuals in the 
District of Columbia. The Council met with several organiza- 
tions during the year to mobilize their expertise and resources 
to Improve educational opportunities and handicapped learners. 
The group has established objectives, and outlined 
the major activities to be undertaken to carry out these ob- 
jectives to ensure that special education becomes ah integral 
and meaningful part of the educational system. 

Finally, the D: C; Advisory Council feels that career educa- 
tion should be clearly recognized as part of general education 
from pre-kindergarten through twelfth grade and beyond. The 
focus of career education should be the world of work and how 
entry into that world is effected. Career education should 
result in a kind of "industrial intelligence" for each student. 
Career development should be seen as the total sequence of 
experiences that lead to the choice of an educational field as 
it is related to the world of work, and as it is directly 
related to entry in the that world. 

The Council pledges itself to working with the Board of 
Education and the Division of Career and Continuing Education 
in particular, to develop a more workable delivery system of 
vocational technical education and training for the citizens 
of the District of Columbia: 

In these years of austerity, the Council recognizes the irportance 
of seeking additional resources and funds to keep Vocational 
education alive and well for students seeking a better future. 
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RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE D.C. ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION'S 11th ANNUAL REPORT 

Recommendation I - "The Council recommends a closer working relationship 
with agencies to acquaint them with current and proposed CETA initiatives 
programs and legislation. Further, it is recommended that a series Of 
workshops be held with District and Metropolitan Washington agencies and 
institutions to inform them of existing state plans, regulations, 
programs and resources which wilt benefit the unemployed and under- 
employed in the metropolitan area." 

Response I - Plans are currently being developed for a series of workshop 
to be conducted by the University of the District of Columbia to inform 
the District and Metropolitan Washington agencies and institutions of 
Vocational education and CETA programs, policies and procedures. The 
workshops will promote linkages between vocational education and CETA 
programs . 

Recommendation II - "The Board of Education shpuld vigorously strive to 
make the career cluster program a "working" concept rather than a paper 
concept: The cluster concept should be expanded to include all phases 
or orientation as it relates to a particular vocation." 

Response II - The Board of Education is supporting the efforts of the 
Administration to provide remodeling facilities with new materials and 
equipment to fully implement the career cluster concept. When the 
modernization is completed the array of career clusters will be available 
to students. 

Recommendation III - "The Board of Education through the Division of 
Career and Continuing Education should establish linkages with the Board 
of Trade with the specific purpose of familiarizing the students with 
industry, its workings, needs, demands and opportunities." 

Response III - Traditioi. lly , the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia arid the Division of Career Development Programs have established 
and maintained linkages with the Board of Trade for the specific purpose 
of familiarizing the students with industry and in security placement 
opportunities for program completers. The Board of Trade is a strong, 
active supporter of the public schools programs. 
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Recommendation IV - "The Board of Education should encourage and support: 
the Initiation of an "Annual Industry Dinner". The purpose of the dinner 
vwuld be Co provide the Op^rtunity for administrators, teachers, guidance 
counselors and students to discuss with industry its latest technology, 
job opportunities and areas of future trends and occupational demands." 

Response IV - The initiation of an "Annual Industry Dinner" is ah excellent 
idea for the promotion of vocational programs and services and securing 
the support of Industry: The Board and Administration will explore the 
logistics of implementing the idea. Factors such as securing funding 
to defray cost must be thoroughly investigated. 

Recommendation V - "The Board of Education through the Division of Career 
and Continuing Education should encourage a closer tie-in between placement 
counselors and Industry . Placement Counselors need to convince employers 
that the career centers do not teach "machines" but concepts which are 
transferable to any industry's machines and/or equipment." 

Response V - The Board of Education concurs with the recommendation and 
urp.es the administration to support the recommendation through its 
counselor involvement with the business and industrial community. 

Recommendation VI - " the Board of Education should seek to make all 
schools accessible for handicapped students. This is crucial in cases 
where handicapped students arc mainstreamed in a regular academic setting. 

Response VI - All school rt .ovations and new construction. must provide 
accessibility for handicapped persons. Plarts for renovating the career 
centers and schools fully meet the requirements of 504 legislation for 
accessibility 



Recommendation VII - "The Board of Education in conjunction with CETA and 
community based organizations should encourage the D. C. Employment Service 
to revamp its referral system. Based on the procedures currently in use, 
many disadvantaged persons never get into training programs or the waiting 
time discourages many who desperately need the opportunity. 

It is strongly encouraged that the recruitment of students for CETA 
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arid other community based organizations be given to the administrators in 
the various programs." 

Response VII - The Board Of Education concurs with the recommendation} 
however, the Council might find the Employment and Training' Services 
Advisory Council helpful in effecting the suggested changes in the re- 
cruitment system for CETfi. The ETSAC is the official state advisory 
organization to the Mayor for CETA. 

Recommendation VIII - "The Board of Education should work to strengthen 
the quality of programs and draw attention to the real need for providing 
basic academics, fundamental skills, training arid work readiness for 
students entering the World Of work. Math and science should be encouraged 
for all students in preparation for new and upcoming careers." 

Response VIII - The Compentehcy-Based Curriculum Program approved by the 
Board of Education is currently being implemented system-wide. It fully 
addresses the needs and concerns expressed in recommendation VIII ~. 

Recommendation IX - "The Board of Education in conjunction with the Council 
should seek funds to develop a realistic appraisal of the occupational 
demands in the metropolitan area for the next 5-10 years." 

Response IX - The Division of Labor Market Information, Research arid 
Analysis, Office of Management information and Data Systems, District of 
Columbia Department of Employment Services, provide adequate information 
about occupational demands. The agency publishes adequate information on 
a regular basis! 

Recommendation X - "the Board of Education should designate energy 
education as top priority, arid support the enactment of District and 
Federal legislation that would increase support for energy related 
vocational education. A curriculum for solar energy arid home Insulation 
should be developed arid incorporated into the General and Vocational 
Education curriculum. Brochures and flyers on these areas should be 
distributed in all schools so that students are .apprised of these areas." 
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Response X - the Board of Education views the recommendation as a 
challenge to supporting a national priority which encourages administration 
in the development and implementation of training for new and emerging 
occupations . 



Recommendation XI - "The Board of Education should study the feasibility 
of reopening the industrial arts shops. Consideration should be given 
to utilizing the equipment by providing an evening program for dropouts 
to receive training in home repairs, building renovations, etc;" 

Response XI - The Board of Education has received from the administration 
a list of industrial arts shops that are currently out of operation; A 
review of the shops is in progress to determine the reasons for closing 
the shops. It is anticipated that wherever feasible shops will be 
reopened to provide the ki:-.ds of activities recommended. 

Recommendation XII - "The Board of Education should initiate an extensive 
outreach program to provide counseling to teenagers Oh careers. This 
could be an initial step in removing the stigma of sex stereotyping." 



Response XII - The Division of Career Development Programs has requested 
additional resources under new and improved services to provide expanded 
guidance and counsel Ihg for students. The limitations and constraints on 
the total District of Columbia Public Schools budget Will determine 
whether this recommendation can be implemented in the near future. 

Recommendation XIII - "The Board of Education should investigate the 
method by which students are being trained in pre-apprenticeship trades. 
A linkage with the unions and the Board of Trade should be established in 
an effort to get more students into areas Of the unions that have been 
hard to penetrate through the years." 

Response XIII - New and improved strategies are being utilized for getting 
students in union apprenticeship programs. An effective program that is 
currently in operation is the District of Columbia Pre -Apprenticeship 
Pilot Project jointly sponsored by the District Of Columbia Department of 
General Services and the Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 
Significant accomplishments are being realized in getting minority youth 
in union apprenticeship programs. 
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Recommendation XIV - "the BjjarU of Education should endorse the concept 
of specific certification for professional vocational educators and en- 
courage support for certification renewal programs designed to update 
technica 1 and professional skills - " 

Response XIV - Certification standards are available for all vocational 
education personnel. In certifying personnel for vocational education 
programs, consideration Is given to technical and prof essional skills 
acquired through work experiences in reputable business and Industry 
operations. Professional preparation In colleges and universities is 
credited towards ^certification requirements. 

Recommendation XV - "The Board of Education should encourage pre-service 
arid iri-serviCe programs to prepare vocational education teachers to 
provide relevant instruction .bout the free enterprise system arid the 
role of the individual in both entrepreneur ial and >*age earnings occu- 
pations . " 

Response XV - The Board of Educatiori supports pre-service and in-service 
programs of the University of the District of Columbia and the public 
school system for the development of relevant instruction iri ^Oad area 
of vocational technical and consumer education. The Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia conducts a highly structured, well organized 
staff development program for all administrative, supervisory, and 
instructional personnel. 

Recommendation XVI - "The Board of Education should establish a compre- 
hensive education program arid special counseling in the schools to make 
males arid females aware of non-traditional jobs and the need for prepara- 
tion and training." 

Response XVI - The Career Planning and Placement Program conducted by the 
Division of Career Development Programs provides special counseling to 
make all students aware of non-traditional jobs and the need for prepa- 
ration and training. 
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Recommendation XVII - "The BOard Of Education should Investigate the 
possibility of providing career education and awareness at the elementary 
level. This is essential in establishing quality vocational and career 
education programs for yOuth. " 

Response XVII - the recommendation is being referred to the administration 
to determine the feasibility of implementation. Personnel and non-per- 
sonnel costs must be determined. 

Recommendation XVIII - "The Board of Education should establish a system 
whereby dropouts can be identified at an early stage and then provide 
the kinds of programs that can equip them with obtaining a marketable 
skill." 

Response XVIII - The Title I Program which has been in operation in the 
school system for a number of years has a primary objective of identifying 
potential dropouts and encouraging thorn to pursue basic education and 
career preparation to prepare them for contributing citizenship. 

Recommendation XIX - "The Board of Education should encourage the pro- 
motion of research efforts to ascertain appropriate criteria for document- 
ing the effectiveness of secondary and post-secondary vocational education 
programs . " 

Response XIX - The recommendation is being referred to the Division of 
Research, Planning and Evaluation for implementation. 

Recommendation XX - "The Board of Education should seek to provide 
information on the career centers to private and parochial schools in a 
more timely and orderly manner." 



Response XX - Information about the career centers is disseminated most 
effectively to the community. Public service announcements on radio and 
television stations are utilized to inform the public of the programs 
offered at the centers. Professionally developed brochures are widely 
distributed to keep the citizenry informed concerning career center 
programs and to enable individuals to select programs of their choice. 

6 
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Recommendation XXI - "The Board of Education should seek ways Co help the 
schools and programs to avoid duplication of services to allow more money 
to be transferred to programs that have demonstrated effectiveness and are 
productive . " 

Response XXI - The Board of Education through the Administration provides 
coordination of programs arid services as a means of preventing duplication 
of effort. Programs are funded in accordance with priorities to serve 
s tudents . 

Recommendation XXII - "The Board of Education should determine to what 
extent industry is involved in providing input in curriculum design and 
provide an avenue for this cooperative effort. Industry should be asked 
to provide data on the "tools of the trade" as a part of the curriculum 
design . " 

Response XXII - Industry makes input into vocational education curriculum 
design through advisory committees, trade standards and material, equip- 
ment and faculty specification. 

Recommendation XXIII - "The Board of Education should work to ensure the 
extension of the Revenue Act of 1978 (Targeted Jobs Tax Credit) due to 
expire in December 1980: This program has been a positive incentive for 
employers to hire cooperative education students, and is beneficial to 
students, employers, vocational educators as well as the economy." 

Response XXIII - Recommendation XXII for Board action to ensure the 
extension of the Revenue Act was submitted after the expiration date of 
the Act. 

Recommendation XXIV - "thn Board of Education should constantly research 
future job possibilities and additional resources to implement course 
offerings in these areas." 

Response XXIV - The Board of Education through the Administration continu- 
ously seeks new and emerging occupational ar^as for employment opportuni- 
ties as well as resources to provide training for placement In new and 
emerging jobs and careers. 
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Recommendation XXV - "The Board of Education should Carefully evaluate 
the design of the new Special Education Vocational Education Center to 
determine what Specific heeds the center will speak to and see that the 
goals and objectives are met." 

Response XXV - All Capital Projects of the Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia are approved by the Board of Education. The projects are 
monitored by the Board from the concept design stage through the com- 
pletion of the Construction. 
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It. ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 

In fulfillment of part of its mandate, the Council held the follow- 
ing meetings: 



August 28, 1980 Swearing in* Orientation fit-Election 

Dinner Meeting, Adams RiB Restaurant 



October 30, 1980 Martin Luther King, Jr. Library 

November 20, 1980 Metro Center Building 

March 26, 1981 Martin Luther King, Jr: Library 

April) 30, 1981 D. C. Advisory Council's Office 

June 11-12, 1981 Public Meeting, M. M. Washington 

Career Center 

During F. Y. 1981, the Council concentrated on finding new ways 
to increase its effectiveness. Council members and staff Were 
able Eo broaden their scope through participation in conferences 
and seminars both locally and nationally. The Council was repre- 
sented at the following out-of-state conferences: 



In-Service Training Meeting for Executive Directors 
S.A.C.V.E. Southern Regional Meeting 

Division of State Vocational Program Operations-Eastern 
Branch 

Region I A.V.A. Fall Conference, 1980 
74th Annual Pl.V.K. Convention 

National Conference on CETA/Vocational Education 
Region I A:\/:A. Spring Conference 

National Association of Vocational Technical Education 
Communicators 

NACVE/SACVE Joint Conference 

National Association of Executive Directors/SACVE Meeting 

Southern Region Conference, National Association. of 

Executive Directors/State Advisory Councils on Vocational 
Education 

Fall Conference of State Vocational Administrators , Planners, 
Evaluators and State Advisory Councils 
Region I A:V.A. Fall Conference, 1981 
75th Annual A.V.A. Convention 
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The Council Chairman and Chairman of the Public and Legislative 
Affairs Committee Served as panelists and facilitators at various 
local and national meetings. 

The Council was also represented at meetings of the Board of 
Education, the State Plan and Employment Training Services Advisory 
Council. . 

The staff has participated in numerous meetings in the subject 
areas of: career and vocational education, sex equity, CETA/ 
vocational education linkages and special education. 

Based 6n tht exposure given various members during the year, the 
Council through its committee Ptructure has been able to reach 
many of its goals and establish new goals for the future. 
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STATE PLAN 



The Division of Career Development Programs in cooperation with 
DCCVE's Committee on State Plan Review is in the process of 
reviewing the Five Year-State Plan (1983-1987) for submission 
to the Department of Education. The first draft of the State 
Plan appears to satisfy the requirements of the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act. However, the Council recommends the following: 

• The State Plan should address the procedures used to 
assure compliance with the allocations of both federal 
and non-federal resources for programs and training 
opportunities . 

• Several sections of the draft focus bri policies for 
eradicating sex discrimination, yet no meaningful 
incentives are contained therein to encourage enroll- 
ment of both women arid men in ndri- traditional courses 
of study. The Council recommends that a monetary incen- 
tive to achieve this purpose be instituted, thus en- 
couraging enrollment in these ribri-traditibnal programs. 

• The section in the plan describing activities under 
Interdisciplinary Cooperative Education Programs fails 
to consider the statutory priorities of youth unemploy- 
ment and high school dropouts. It appears that the coop- 
erative program is available to all vocational students 
with rib distinction for need. We recommend the integra- 

* tion of the statutory priority factors into the coopera- 

tive eligibility criteria. 

• The provisions in the plan for outreach to limited 
English-speaking persons is impressive. We recommend, 
however, that these outreach activities, specifically 
the publishing of announcements, be conducted in the 
native tongue of the community of limited English language 
speakers . 

• The format of the Plan is good but does not provide enough 
information for educational program priorities to be 
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Identified. The addition cf an overview or a summary 
of all program enrollment levels for the past and 
current year, and projected levels for the five(5) year 
period of the plan would be sufficient. This should be 
constructed with enough detail to allow individuals to 
make determination of the levels of training that will 
be added or reduced during the future years. 

m Finally, it is recommended that the accountability report 
and Five Year Plan follow the some order for program 
information. if organized in the same order* the review 
and discussion can be accomplished more effectively. 
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III. PROGRAM ACCOUNTABILITY AND EFFECTIVENESS 



2. Evaluation 



The D. C. State Advisory Council (DCACVE) participated in the 
annual on-site evaluation Of the six (6) career centers. 

Many of the career centers expressed common concerns as it re- 
lates to hindrances in performance of their duties. It should 
be noted that three (3) of the career centers are undergoing 
complete renovations and have been relocated. Upon completion 
of the renovations, It Is hoped that many of the deficiencies 
now Cited will be alleviated. 



Many programs in science, math aha reading lack sufficient per- 
sonnel to adequately service students needing this assistance. 
The lack of equipment, supplies, repairs for equipment ana addi- 
tional staff pose real problems for administrators based on the 
budget cuts arid reduction in personnel. 

Many programs at the career centers Continue to excel despite 
monetary and personnel difficulties. It should be noted that 
one (1) of the centers continues to have a high placement rate- 
both with its graduates and students placed In on-the-job training 
slots . 

Through on-site visits to the career centers, the Council is able 
to gain an Invaluable Insight as to what is needed in the centers, 
barriers to student progress and how the Council can assist In 
effectuating needed change. 

In the 1982 Recommendations, the Council will address many of the 
needs of the career centers and will work closely with the Division 
of Career ana Continuing Education to see that all goals are met. 

The Evaluation Committee is engaged in a two (2) year evaluation 
of the career ^enters. During Fiscal Year 1981. the Committee 
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proposes to do an indepth evaluation of ail career centers. 
This evaluation will focus on eight(8) major program areas: 

• Business and Office Education 

• Distributive Education 

• Health Occupation Education 

• Trade and Industrial Education 

• Interdisciplinary Cooperative Education Program 
t Consumer and Homemaking Occupations 

• Agriculture Education 

• Administration of Centers Program (Principals) 

The criteria for evaluation will be based. on the quantity of 
services assessed through pupil enrollment and number of 
classroom units \ the quality of services Based on the instructions 
received, equipment, facilities, placement and drop-out rate; 
and the involvement of employers, administrators, teachers and 
counselors . 

This evaluation will be conducted by DCACVE members, staff from 
the department of Career Development and potential employers 
from various companies. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 

During F.Y. 1981, 81Z of Vocational Education funds was 
allocated in the following area: Vocational Education Pro- 
grams 24Z, Handicapped 9Z, Disadvantaged 17Z, LESA 1Z, Post- 
secondary/Adult 15Z, Sex Bias 3Z, Displaced HOmemakers 1Z, and 
State Administration 11Z; 19Z of Vocational Education funds was 
allocated in the following areas: State Administration 2Z , 
Vocational Guidance 6Z, RCU 8Z , and Vocational Guidance for the 
Disadvantaged 3Z . 

Chart I compares the actual distribution of F.Y. 1980 funds 
with the projected distribution of funds for F.Y. 1981. 
(Graphs that show Federal Vocational Allocations by Program 
and Federal Vocational Expenditures by Program can be found 
in the appendices) . 



Chart I 



Category 


F-.Y. 1980 (Actual) 


F.Y. 1981 (Projected) 


S'libpart II 






Vocational Education 


$316,262 


$407,614 


Programs 






Handicapped 


166,228 


169,800 


Disadvantaged 


299,357 


295,693 


LESA 


10,000 


10,000 


Po s tsecondary /Adul t 


232,003 


255.700 


Sex Bias 


50,000 


51,000 


Displaced Hcmemakers 


3,134 


10,000 


State Administration 


170, ISA 


186,938 


Subpart III 






State Adninistration 


52,556 


35,091 


Vocational Guidance 


204,355 


95,380 


RCU 


52,557 


130,322 


Vocational Guidance for 


-0- 


51,466 


the Disadvantaged 






Total Basic Grant 


$ 1,546,741 


$1,698,004 
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V. STATE AGENCIES 

Public Law 9A-A82, the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976, 
mandates coordination between the State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, Local Advisory Council (L.A.C.), State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SJD. I .C. C. ^ , 
and the Employment and Training Services Advisory Council (E.T.S.A.C. 
in order to avoid duplication of effort and to encourage the most 
effective utilization of existing resources. 



A brief description of the information concerning the cooperative 
efforts is provided below. 

1. District of Columbia Local Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education (L.A.C.) 

The District of Columbia Local Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education continues to function as mandated by the Vocational 
Education Act of 1976, P. L. 9A-AS2. Current membership is 
Composed of representatives of the general public, business 
industry and labor. Its activities for F.Y. '81 were geared 
toward providing information to students, teachers, counselors 
and administrators about current job heeds and the relevancy of 
current courses and programs being offered by the career centers 
to meet such job needs. 

During F.Y. '81, the Council met on a monthly basis and visited 
the various career centers; reviewed the Annual State Plan and 
Accountability Report I and made a presentation before the Board 
of Education on the content of the document. Additionally, 
members of the Council provided assistance in: 

• the evaluation of current vocational programs and services 

• the review of current status of vocational programs 
and services 

• the development of placement opportunities for program 
completers 

Council members participated in the planning and conducting of 
several programs which focused on: 

• current status of vocational education in this community 
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• program offerings of the career development centers 

• job preparation for the future 

• new and emerging career options 

On several occasions, the above topics were discussed with 
students at the elementary and junior high school levels. 

At the end of the fiscal year, Council members met to plan for 
an evaluation meeting with the State Director for Vocational 
Education and members of his staff. The following recommen- 
dations were made: 

RECOMMENDATION I 

"That the business community be solicited to make available 
their facilities for providing in-house current training 
for students to aid in their familiarity with the job 
market" . 

RECOMMENDATION II 

"That c brochure listing services available to the community 
in the career centers be developed." 

RECOMMENDATION III 

"That systematic efforts be made to increase the visibility 
of the Division of Career Development through the media." 

RECOMMENDATION IV 

"That new job market needs be assessed, while evaluating 
and analyzing the effectiveness of presently available job 
training programs with a view towards adjusting the curriculum 
of career education Dro^rams and establishing linkages 
between the business community and the schools, hence 
targeting more opportunities for our students." 

RECOMMENDATION V 

"That various financial acquisition alternatives be examined 
for cost savings in order to provide a strategy to keep the 
training of students up to date." 
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These recommendations were accepted by the State Director for 
Vocational Education and the Council received his. pi edge Of 
active support to address each of the recommendations. 

The State Advisory Council on Vocational Education has continu 
£6 6e supportive of the efforts of the local council. The 
relationship between the two councils is extremely good and 
technical assistance and other supportive services are always 
available . 
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EMPLOYMENT TRAINING SERVICE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
(ETSAC) 



The ETSAC' s mandate is to advise and make recommendations 
to the Mayor on employment, training, and supportive service 
heeds of the District of Columbia. 



The ETSAC council meets bi-monthly and its three standing 
• committees (Planning, Evaluation and Monitoring, and Youth) 
hold monthly meetings. 

The ETSAC activities during 1901 included the following sig- 
nificant activities: % v 

• Sponsored a one-day CETA planning symposium that 
focused on: 

Successful Employment and Training Program 
concepts and results 

Assessment and Design of Program for Special 
Target Groups 

The CETA Recruitment, Referral and EDP Procedure 
Youth Programs 

• Presented recommendations- to the mayor for future employ- 
ment arid training plans for the District of Columbia. 
Recommendations_fOr_ education related linkages ahd- 
programs were presented in testimony before the DCACVE. 
Those recommendations to the DCACVE are included in 
their Recommendations for 1982. 

• Under£OOk_a_ number of activities to coordinate other- 
agency services and initiatives _with__£he employment, 
and training services. Among those coordinatiye link- 
ages established were -conferences and joint effort 
work plans with the Office of Business and Economic 
Development-*.- the Scate Occupational Informati0n_C6or- 
dinating Committees and the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Government. 

•- Worked cooperatively with the city planners, economists 
s * and.program staff_to prepare_study_on thfi_impac£_6f_ the 
reduction of federal funds on the employment, training 
and supportive services in the District of Columbia. 
Also, prepared preliminary policy position of the 
District and. the. Region oh the design of future employ- 
ment and training programs. to be recommended. to the 
Congress during the development of legislation for CETA 
reauthorization in 1982. 
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Other objectives of ETSAC were CO: 

• Reduce bastc_clerlcal_ tratt3tng_purchafied through CETA 
and coordinate entry of clerical trainees in D. C. 
Public Schools training programs. 

• increase the- service level of English-as a Second 
Language (ESLJ programs* Develop andLteSt _an_English 
for_ Special Purpose (ESP)., program. _ Involve those 
agencies serving immigrants , aliens and refugees in 
the development of curriculum of rion-Erigl ish speaking 
clients . 

• Eliminate iob . placement requirements and standards 

in CETA work experience programs for in-school youths. 
Develop other measures to evaluate program performance 
and the in-schbol participant's progression in wOrlc 
experience, career development or career exposure 
programs. 

• Develop linkages with the D C. Public Schools^ com- 
munity colleges, -universities to render Eechriical 

assls£ance_£0 D.O.E^S^* ln_mOnl£Qrlng/reviewing 

classroorc.and vocational. training activitieSi insti- 
tutional programs and curriculums at the GETA sub- 
grantee levels. Arrange to have in- school youth 
participants- tested (GATE, BOLT) during early and 
completion stages of assignment to the work experience 
(CETA) and career development (DCPS) programs. 
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DISTRICT OE COttJMBIA OCCUPATIONAL 

INFORMATION COORDINATING COMMITTEE (DCOICC) 

DCDICC's primary function Is Co develop and Improve occupational 
information, provide descriptive information that represents 
the occupational trends, and supply occupational development 
information to all Interested persons of organizations. 

During F.Y. 1981 the DCOICC experienced great success with the 
following programs : 

• Workshops for Special Groups including- 

- users of occupational information 

- workers with retarded individuals 

- career decisions at junior high schools 

- Prometheans Career Fair 

- Public School Counselors 

- Vocational Education (ETSAC) 

- Regional Conferences 

• Publication Distribution Including 

- regular labor market information publications 

- special publications on careers for youth 

- cooperation with Volunteer Service Bureau 

• Development of a relationship for a combination career 

information, education information computerized network 
for schools 



One of the major projects during this year for DCOICC was ah 
evaluation of the present products of DCOICC. This evaluation 
will be an ongoing one from an internal basis, and provisions 
have been made to have an external evaluation. This evaluation 
will be directed by representatives from the Post-Secondary 
Education Council, Employment Training Services Advisory Council, 
Vocational Education Advisory Council, and the Work Education 
Council . 
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VI. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
1. Public Hearing 



The D. C. Advisory Council on Vocational Education (.D.C.A.C.V.E.) 
responsibility regarding public meetings at which the public is 
accorded an opportunity CO express views concerning the vocational 
education programs of the District, was fulfilled through spon- 
sorship of advertised public meetings. 

The Council's public hearing was held on June 11 and 12, 1981 
at the M. M. Washington Career Center. 



The following synopsis includes some of the significant recommen- 
dations and comments made at the hearing: 

1. Additional funds are heeded to include new and emerging 
occupations in the school program, in order that the 
scudencs will be able to compete in the world of work. 

Funds are also needed to strengthen existing programs 
and expand services to meet the needs of .students. 

2. The Council was asked to recommend to the School Board 
that commercial dietetics be considered as a new field to 
be introduced in the career center's program. 

^ sincere effort should be made to have local businesses, 
CETA and unions support the career center programs. It 
was felt that this would allow many students to get 
"hands on" experience as well as receive immediate 
employment upon graduation. 



4. Distributive Education should remain in the junior high 
schools as a means of introducing job finding techniques, 
establishing working relationships with others and provid- 
ing an- awareness of the marketing and business opportuni- 
ties. Additional funds are needed to expose students at 
the junior high schools, senior high schools and Career 
centers to the many facets of Marketing and Distributive 
Education . 
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5. .CETA linkages with schools, community and business are 

necessary if business and industry demands are to be met. 
Only through coordination and Reoperation will enough 
skilled workers be available for che existing and fucure 
occupations . 

6. The effect of the budget cuts in the CETA program will 
severely hamper work experience programs, youth programs, 
skills training programs, and adult education programs 
which, to date, haVe assisted in meeting the job demands 
of both the government and private sector. 

7. A joint program be undertaken By Department of Labor 
Services and D. C. Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation to provide orientation to counselors on the labor 
market structure and the skill requirements necessary to 
enter the higher demand occupations. 

8. Training for non-traditional jobs for women should be 
broadened and offered in more career centers and job 
training programs . 

9. An extensive effort to recruit, train and employ handi- 
capped persons in various programs and agencies is needed. 
Further, equal training and mainstreaming into regular 
academic setting for the handicapped must be dealt with 
immediately . 

10. Some effort should be made to initiate a parent network 
whereby parents become more involved in the programs of 
the schools, to serve as advisors, solicit equipment, 
supplies, etc., that, are not always available through the 
regular school budget. 
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School programs should*incorporate field trips into the 
curriculum in order that the students can be kept aware 
of new technological changes in various occupations. 

Emphasis on communication skills is crucial to the student' 
preparation for Ehe world of work. Many times students 
possess the skills but cannot effectively communicate 
with co-workers, supervisors, etc. A basic English 
course should be mandatory, particularly for the 
business education students. 
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VI. 2. SCHOOL BOARD TESTIMONY 

The Council Chairperson and Chairman of Che Needs Assessment 
Committee presented testimony before the Board of Education 
during F. Y. 1981 on "1980-81-82 State Plan/Accountability 
Report" and the "Increase in Carnegie Units Required for 
Graduation from the Career Development Centers". 



In the case of the State Plan/Accountability Report, the Council 
found the report to be valid and appropriate, however, eleven (11) 
recommendations were made relative to strengthening the Plan. 



The Council endorsed the increase proposed in carnegie units, 
but suggested the units be the same both for the high schools and 
career centers. The Board of Education and the School Admini- 
stration were asked to consider other points regarding the units 
which might pose problems for career centers with two (2) year 
programs , 

The D. C. Advisory Council on Vocational Education (D.C.A.C.V.I..) 
welcomes the opportunity to work with the Board of Education <..nd 
has offered its services with respect to improving the programs 
offered in the career development centers. 
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VI. 3. WORKSHOP / SEMINAR 

The U. C. Advisory Council on Vocational Education (D.C: A.C.V.E. ) 
sponsored a workshop and seminar during the year. 

The Council's workshop was held jointly with the University of the 
District of Columbia for junior and senior high school counselors. 

The two (2) day workshop bh "Innovative Approaches and Linkages to 
Providing Counseling, Guidance and Placement Services for the 
Youth of the SO's and i^O's," featured persons from the local C.E.T.A 
agency, school administrators, D. C. Employment Services Agency, 
S.O.I.C.C. , Private Industry Council (P.I.C.), representatives both 
from the Federal and local governments and private industry. 

Dr. Alfred Pasteur, Professor of Guidance and Counseling of Hunter- 
College, New York City, was the main presenter and provided a 
highly motivational session covering topics on: orientation to 
the world of work, life coping skills, academic and attltudihal 
preparation, employability skills and job preparation. 

The second da** session which addressed "Resource:?/ and Supportive 
Services for the 80's and 90*s," provided the counselors a wealth 
of information on "tie-ins" with CETA, businesses and the community 
to support career awareness programs, academic £rid skills training 
courses . Ideas for developing in-kind support for school programs 
which is essential in preparing youth for the world of work were 
given by local businesses. 

The counselors in a "Face the Experts" session were provided the 
opportunity to talk with arid ask questions of businessmen iri the 
fields of: Office Practices, Health Occupations, Banking and Hotel 
Industry. 

Evaluations received from the counselors at. the conclusion of the 
workshop were very beneficial, and provided pertinent and resource- 
ful iriformatiOri directly related to their field. The Council has 
been requested to repeat this workshop next year and include coun- 
selors and placement personnel from the elementary, junior *nd 
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senior high schools. 

A seminar sponsored by D.C.A.C.V.E. was held at the Annual 
Convent! >n of the American Vocational Association on December A , 
1981, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The seminar untitled, "Vocational Education and the Disadvantaged 
Vz\ Che 21st Cencury. .Retreat Of AdvariCe t " featured the Honorable 
Julian Bond, State Senator of Georgia as guest speaker and 
Dr. Alfred Pasteur, Hunter College, New York City as the main 
presenter . 

Seminar topics included: Effects of Budget Cuts on Vocational 
Educatioh» Vocational Education : id the Disadvantaged, Role of 
Administrators, Teachers , Counse lors in the 21st Century , Career 
and Occupational Training for the 21st Century and Employment 
Services for the 21st Century. 

The seminar was well attended, highly received and evoked very 
positive comments From par t icipants both verbally and on the eval- 
uation forms received at the conclusion of the seminar. 

The Council was also praised for the caliber of speakers featured 
at the seminar. 

The Council has been greatly encouraged by the results from both 
the workshop arid seminar, arid plaris to broaden the scope Of the 
workshop and seminar in order to include persons who are non- 
educators but work closely with the system to produce the best 
qualified studerit who can Compete in today's marketplace. 
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VII. 1982 RECOMMENDATIONS 



The cask of reviewing the activities arid efforts in vocational, 
technical .tnd career education is an on-goinr, process. In the 
course of Its review, the District, of Columbia Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education (D . C . A . C : V : E . ) lias observed many 
admirable activities as will as others that need additional 
attention and support. The fol lowing recommendations are pre- 
sent eci by the Council to assist the Board of Education and the 
St.ite Director, Division of Career Development Programs, in their 
efforts to develop a more workable delivery system of vocational/ 
technical education arid Era I hi hp, for the c itizens of the District 
of Columbia. The observations and recommendations contain the 
opinions of members of the Council and reflect their varying 
interests and backgrounds: 

A major thrust in vocational/technical education has occurred 
during the past decade: Continuing inflation imposes a burden 
on the administration to keep pace with escalating costs for 
instruction, maintenance of facilities, and support services. 
The District of Columbia Advisory Council pledges itself to 
assist 1 the Board of Education in seeking revenues, Ih-klrid 
donations and other support services which will allow the students 
in the career development centers to reach their maximum potential. 

The following recommendations are offered with the hope that an even higher 
quality Vbcatjbrial education program can be a reality in Fiscal 
Year 1982. 

Recbmmerida t ion 1 

The Council recomme- s th > t i f«e Division of Career DeVetbpmerit 
establish a uniform systerr. :>l ordering supplies and equipment 
prior Eo Ehe ensuing school year, and that no later than three(3) 
weeks following the opening of schools, the supplies and equip- 
ment can bo in place for the teachers. 
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Recommendation- 2 

_ _\_ _ 

Renovations now In progress at the career centers be constantly 
reviewed to ensure timely completion. 

Recommendation 3 

Funds be sought either through re-programming or in-kind donations 
from businesses to provide the latest equipment for programs in 
order to maintain the pace of today's technology. 

Recommendation U 

School administrators Constantly work with the instructional staff 
to establish the needed "planning time" to analyze, prepare and 
make sound recommendations to improve their particular field of 
study and/or department. 

Rec ornmeridat ion 5 

Career Development Centers increase their public relations efforts 
to provide either a newsletter or representatives- from each of the 
centers to speak at community meetings to discuss the services of 
the schools that would benefit the community. 

It is felt that more community support could be obtained if the 
community could be made aware of the school's services and programs. 

Recommerida i ton 6 

Administrators from the various centers meet on a monthly basis 
to discuss common concerns and develop uniform procedures that 
can be used to handle problems such as, poor attendance, handling 
of potential dropouts, remedial programs, staff evaluations and 
curriculum . 

Recommendation 7 

A volunteer program be instituted by the Board to provide the 
schools with additional counselors. 
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tt is unders tood thai those volunteers would have to come from 
the retired counselors in the system or persons in the community 
who-have had experience in this area. It was found that some 
career centers have only one(l) counselor for the entire 
student population: This we know, prevents many students from 
receiving the needed counseling to assist them in making proper 
career choices or making the proper adjustments socially. 

Recommendation 8 

\ systematic scheduling be made of special education students to the 
career centers in order that they might have the opportunity to 
enter trades of their choice. 

Recommendation 9 

The Board of Education, through the Division of Career Development 
Programs, should encourage postsecondary institutions to submit 
proposals for expanding the delivery of services in vocational/ 
technical education at the postsecondary level. Health occupations, 
electronics, oceanography, environmental science, and energy-re- 
lated programs? sihonld be included in proposals to meet the post- 
secondary vocational education goals established by the Education 
Amendments of 1976. 

Recommendation H.Q 

The Board of Education, through the Division of Career Development 
Programs, should strengthen its efforts to involve the nearby 
Northern Virginia and Maryland suburbs in planning for education 
and training to meet regional employment needs. 

Rec omm endation 11 

The Board of Education through the Division of Career Development 
should seek to implement employability skills programs in all 
occupational areas with emphasis on work attitudes, work habits, 
work ethics, and basic skills. 
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Rt? curcuncnda tlon 12 

The Board of Education should seek funds or resources Co establish 
meaningful remedial programs In Ma eh, Reading arid Science at each 
career cent' •.*. It was noced that remediation in chese subject 
areas is F ovided to a minimal degree and for che most part, 
entails having the student eliminate a class Co cake advantage 
of the remedial program. 

The Division of Career Development: should assise In this effort 
by encouraging team teaching instruction that involves vocational 
and academic teachers working together in the teaching of basic 
skills to 11th and 12th grade vocational education students. 

Recommendation 13 

The Board of Education through the Division of Career Development 
should place increased emphasis on eliminating sex bias, sex 
stereotyping and sex discr imiriat ion . Further, the centers should 
emphasize the training and employment potential of males and 
females in nontraditional programs. 

Recommendation I U 

The Board of Education should endorse the concept of specific 
certification for professional vocational educators and encourage 
support for certification renewal programs designed to update 
technical and professional skills. 

The* Board of Education should encourage pre-servlce arid Iri-serviCe 
programs to prepare vocational education teachers to provide 
relevant instruction about the free enterprise system and the 
role of the Individual In both entrepreneurial and wage earnings 
occupations . 

Recommendation 15 

The Board of Education should determine to what extent industry is 
involved in providing input in curriculum design and provide an 
avenue for this cooperative effort. Industry should be asked to 
provide data on tne "tools of the trade" as a part of the curri- 
culum design. 

1\ 
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Chart I 



Federal Vocational Allocations 
by Program for F. Y. 1981 
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Table 1 

MUM BY INDU^rny 
DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA, SUBURBAN RING, AND WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
1976 AND PRQJECTiOiS FOR 1981 ,W 1982 
(In Thousands) 





District of Columbia 


-Suburban Ring - - 


Metropolitan Area 




1976 


19B1 


1982 


1976 


1981 


1982 


1976 


19B1 


1982 


TOTAL, ALL IfCOSHflB 


575.7 


620.8 


625.8 


785.3 


954. t 


991.9 


1361.0 


1574,9 


1617.7 


Mining 


* 


t 


* 


016 


0.6 


o;e 


O.b 


0.7 


0.7 


Construction 


17.4 


12.9 


13.0 


51.1 


63.4 


64,9 


68.5 


76,3 


77.9 


Manufacturing 


15.2 


15,4 


15.5 


34.1 


42,7 


44.4 


49.3 


58.1 


59,9 


Transportation, Cotmunications, 
and Public Utilities 


29.1 


32.8 


33.1 


37.0 


45.0 


47.0 


66.1 


77.8 


80,1 


Trade 
Wholesale 
Retail 


63.9 
13.0 
51.0 


66,4 
13.4 
52.9 


66.9 
13.5 
53,3 


196.5 
30,4 
166.0 


243.2 
40.2 
203.1 


252.5 
4.2.1 
210.5 


260.4 
43.4 
217,0 


309.6 
53;6 
256,0 


319.4 
55;6 
263.8 


Finance, .Insurance, and 
Real Estate 


33.4 


40.1 


40.4 


48.6 


59; 1 


62.2 


82.0 


99.2 


102.6 


Services 


167,3 


201.9 


203.6 


244.7 


303.6 


320.7 


412.0 


505.5 


524.3 


Government 
Federal 

State and Local 


249.3 
223.6 
25.7 


251,3 
224.3 
27,0 


253,3 
226,1 
27,2 


172.7 
128.8 
43.9 


196.4 
145.0 
51.4 


199.5 
146.6 
52.9 


m 

352,4 
69.6 


447.7 
369.3 
78.4 


452.8 
372.7 
80.1 



*U*ss than 100 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to independent rounding. 

Source: D,C. Department of Employment Services, Division of Labor Market Information, 
Research and Anlaysis. 
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Table 2 

(XCUPATIGKAL MUnMQfl? •- 

district op wmh-SBmunm, wmmm mbtfdpouxan area 

1916 WPKOECnmS ?0R 1981 AND 1982 
(In Thousands) 



District of Colunfela Suburban ting - Metrop olitan A r ea 

-talC lflfll IftQ*) iftTT 1 Q Q1 

ISro ijdI Itoi 17/a T7gt Tffle ittD w TOtf 























TOTAL, Aa OCCUPATIONS 


575.7 


620.8 


625.8 


785.3 


954.1 


991.9 


1361.0 


1574.9 


1617.7 


Professional, Technical, and 




















Kindred thrkers 


150.3 


163.8 


165.2 


187.4 


224,6 


236.6 


337.7 


387.8 


397.8 


Managers and Officials 


56.8 


61.9 


62.4 


76.8 


93.6 


97.5 


133.6 


155.5 


159.9 


Sales Workers 


16.5 


17.6 


17,8 


54.1 


70.3 


13.6 


70.6 


87.9 


91.4 


Clerical workers 


184.7 


199.2 


200,8 


178.3 


219.7 


229.3 


363.0 


418,9 


430.1 


Craft and Kindred Workers 


42.0 


42.5 


42.8 


75.6 


93.2 


96.5 


117.6 


135.7 


139.3 


Operatives 


22.5 


24.4 


24.6 


49.2 


59.4 


61.6 


71.7 


83.8 


86.2 


Service workers 


82.7 


91.9 


92.7 


121.6 


141.7 


146.8 


204.3 


233.6 


239.5 


Laborers, excluding Fan 


20.2 


19.6 


19.7 

1 


42.3 


52.0 


53.7 


62.5 


71.6 


73.4 



NOTE; Detail nay not add to totals die to indepandent rounding. 

Source: D.C. Department of Enploywnt Services, Division of labor Market Infonafltlori, Research, 
and Analysis. 
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Mr. Dymally. When was the last annual report filed? 

Miss Sandifer. ft was filed in December 1981; 

M ?i _D y m ally . W hat we re t h e _pri ric i pa 1 recomme n d a t i o n s? _ 

Miss Sandifer: We have about 15 principle recommendations: 
We liked the idea of coordination of career development and elimi- 
nating sex bias, sex stereotyping, andsex discrimination. We want 
to get rid of the traditional roles for females and want to do cross- 
training in all vocational careers. 

Mr. Dymally.. Off the top of your head, Miss Sandifer, can you 
give me some idea of the backgrounds of some of your members — 
what industries and professions they represent? 

Miss Sandifer. We have people on the council who represent, as 
you mentioned^ labor. We also have people from the school system: 
We have people from the Manpower Services Advisory Council. 
That is the labor part. We have students. We also have people who 
represent non-English speaking — I guess that would be the appro- 
priate designation — peoples. 

Mr. Dymally. I take it that you hold public meetings with some 
frequency. 

Miss Sandifer. Yes. 

Mr. Dymally. What are the recommendations you are making 
for some immediate changes in the school curriculum, if any, re- 
garding vocational and technical education? Are you making any 
recommendations?.. 

Mjss Sandifer. No; I do not think we have any direct recommen- 
dations for the curriculum. We feel that the curriculum is ade- 
quate. It is a matter of how we coordinate the curriculum. 

Mr. Dymally. We are educating most of our high school students 
to go to college, if not all of them, based on the curriculums we 
have in our high school systems now. We make the assumption 
that everyone will end up going to college. Do you see down the 
road at some time some decision in the junior or senior year which 
means that they will not go to college, that is, beginning to look at 
technical training as an option? 

Miss Sandifer. Yes; as I stated in my statement concerning pre- 
kindergarten, we feel that this should be an across-the-board re- 
training. We tend to think, as most people do, that we are training 
all of our students to go to college. We are not. That is, we are not 
training them to go to an academic school. 

_ We need to train our students for skills and for the new technol : 

ogies: _ 

Mr. Dymally. For a long tim£, the words "vocational education" 
had a negative connotation in minority communities. Do you think 
the time has come for us to abandon the words and call it technical 
education so that we eliminate the stereotype that all minority 
children are carving elephant heads, when in fact we are dealing 
with computers? 

Miss Sandifer. I think that would be an excellent suggestion. 
We, on J:he advisory council, ought to see what we can do to in- 
crease that opinion. Maybe we need to think about technical rather 
than vocational education. 
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Mr. Dymally. Please tell me the way your council's members are 
appointed How do they get on the council? Can I get on your couri : 
cii? Whom do I have to lobby? 

Miss Sandifer. Because we do such a good job, there may be 
some lobbying next year. Recommendations are made by the State 
board of education. They are then given to the school board of edu- 
cation which passes them on to the administration and to the Fed- 
eral Department of Education. 

Mr. Dymally. Does the Mayor make any appointments? 

Miss-SANDIFER: No. 

Ms^ Belton. Good morning. I am Brenda Belton, the executive 
director: 

The District is in the posture of having an elected school board. 
In States where there is an elected school board, they have the job 
of making recommendations. In States where they are not elected, 
then the Governor makes the recommendations for the State advi- 
sory councils. The Mayor does not have any recommendations, 
except for the person representing employment, the ETSAC [Em- 
ployment Training Services Advisory Council] committee, which is 
responsible to the Mayor by law and sits_oji the advisory council. 
The majority does have input through that person. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr. Dymally. What are you planning to recommend as dramatic 
and unorthodox to the school system in the next 3 r ear or so. Is 
there anything? 

Ms. Belton. We plan to recommend that they definitely increase 
the funding for vocational education. One of the concerns which 
the cou n c il strongl> jeels _i_s_ t H at y q cat i p nal-techn ical^r call _it_ wh at 
you will— should be something which every student who finishes a 
pu blic school experience will have had an opportunity to partake 
of, even students who are going on to higher education. 

We are now living in a society wherein they heed to T - If 
they want to get skills through vocational programs, no matter 
what they ultimately decide to major in, they can still use the 
skills to work. We think all oT aur students need that. ________ 

Mr: Dymally. Yesterday, the California delegation held a press 
confe re nee on technology in Cal ifo rni a. One o f the pieces of 1 egisla- 
tion-— 1 think it has already been introduced — provides tax incen- 
tives to com panies which gi ve compute rs f ree o f ch a rge to schools. 

A computer company in California has offered to give 75,000 
computers to public schools ,'f they can get a tax incentive. That 
was part of the package. We are hopeful that it will pass and that 
schools will begin to look at that. 

The re is some 1 a nguage built in to preve nt them from giving ob» 
solete equipment. 1 hope it is one of the things which will come out 
of the current session. 

Ms. Belton. That is wonderful. 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much for your testimony. We are 
very pleased that you came. You gave good testimony. 

I think we will hear UDC [University of the District of Columbia] 
now. I hope Mr. McKinney will come. 
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Do you have, some other people with you? 

Mr. Brach. Yes,_sih 

Mr; Dymally. Do you want them to join you? 
Mr. Brach. Yes. 

Mr. Dymally. Fine: For the record, please identify yourselves so 
that we will know who you are. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP BRACH, PH. D., DEAN, COLLEGE OF 

physical science, engineering, and technology, UNI- 
VERSITY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ANNYE BUCK, PH. D., DEAN, COLLEGE OF LIFE SCIENCES, UDC; 
AND WILLIAM CRUMP, PH. D., DEAN, COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, UDC 

VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Mr. Brach. I am Philip Brach, dean of the college of physical sci- 
ence, engineering, and technology at the University- of the District 
of Columbia. With me, is Dr. Annye Buck, dean of the college of 
life sciences; arid Dr. William Crump, dean of the college of busi- 
ness and public management. 

It is my pleasure this morning to present on behalf of our presi- 
dent and executive vice president and the deans of the University 
of the District of Columbia this statement relative to vocational 
and technical education. 

The opportunity to address the subject of vocational and techni- 
cal programs in the District of Columbia is truly of great impor- 
tance to us at the university. We wish, first, to describe the univer- 
sity in general, inasmuch as many are not familiar with it. We will 
then focus on its vocational and technical programs in some detail. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The University of the District of Columbia resulted from the evo- 
lution and planned consolidation of three public postsecondary in- 
stitutions which existed prior to 1974. In October 1974, the 93d 
Congress passed Public Law 93-471 establishing a university board 
of trustees and authorizing and directing it ib consolidate Federal 
City College, the DC Teachers College, and the Washington Tech- 
nical Institute into a single land-grant university, the University of 
the District of Columbia. The legislation was . reaffirmed and 
amended by the City Council in November 1975 following tue 
granting of home rule: The first hoard of trustees was appointed in 
May 1976. - 

A predecessor board of higher education had paved the wav for 
consolidation in June 1974, when it brought Federal City Col lege 
and the D:C: ^Teachers College under a single administrative sup- 
port system. Dr._ Wendell Russell was installed as president of the 
merged institutions: He and the president of Washington Technical 
Institute, Dr. Cleveland Dennard, noted for his work in vocational 
and technical education, provided initial leadership for consolida- 
tion of administrMive_ serv^ices which formed the basis for the uni- 
versity administration which became operational on August 1, 
1977. 
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With the appointHHMit of the university's current arid first presi- 
dent, Lisle C. Carter, Jr., in August 1977, the university community 
moved to develop, and implement a plan of academic consolidation. 
Bx April 1978, the academic _c<?nsj)lidation process, was 

complete. On May 30, 1978, the university's board of trustees ap- 
proved the academic consolidation plans. A year and a half later, 
in December 1979, the university's accreditation was reaffirmed by 
the Middle States .Association. 

The university fias five programmatic colleges, including: liberal 
and fine arts; physical science, engineering, and technology; educa- 
tion and human ecology; life science; and business and public man- 
agement. 

_ The bulk of Hie vocational 

the college of life science; business and public management; and 
phys ica I sc ience, e ngi nee r ing, and tech nol ogy. T he University of 
the District of Columbia is committed to providing quality vocation- 
al and tech nical offerings w hich recogn ize and respond to labor 
market demands for graduates in these career areas. The universi- 
ty believes the presence of these programs enriches the total course 
offerings and provides the community it serves with a unique op- 
portunity to fulfill- higher education goals and blend them success- 
fully with caree r_ object \ i yes ; . : 

Before giving an overview of the university's technical and voca- 
ti onal progra ms , t he re are seve ral gene ral co m me nts which are ap- 
propriate. First, the university has clearly indicated its support for 
the vocational and technical programs over the years and most re- 
cently and forcefully in its 5-year master plan for 1980 through 
1985. 

Ours is one of the few universities in the Nation in which certifi- 
cate and 2-year programs exist harmoniously with 4-year and grad- 
uate degree programs. As stated in the master plan, the coexis- 
tence is viewed here as- a strength because of UDC's commitment 
to address the diverse hjgher_ eduj;MiQn_n_eeds_ pi' the residen ts_ of 
Washington, D.C. The presence of programs at these levels provides 
UDC with an op portun i ty to be c reat i ye a nd i n no va tive in tail ori n g 
its programs to meet more specific needs, while providing high 
quality educational (experiences consistent with more traditional 
practices in higher education. 

The university's planning committee, which is currently in oper- 
ation, has established a task force on 2-year programs. The task 
force vill examine a range of issues relative to strengthening 2- 
year p i ograms, inc lu ding ove ral 1 quality, unive rsi ty req ui rements, 
student faculty ratio, and job market placement of graduates. 

As one might expect, the re are so me difficulties related to the 
maintenance of quality 2-year programs, especially those programs 
which require special laboratories to provide hands-on experience 
for our students. For purposes of long-range planning, enrollment 
volatility has been a challenge in some of our program:* Many stu- 
dents enroll in 2-year programs with the specific intent of taking 
only one or two courses to acquire new skills or career options. 
O nc e th ey have achi eved their 1 i m ited goa 1, they leave the institu- 
tion. The student, so doing, considers his education a success. 

On one hand, the University is not satisfied totally that it has 
given the student all he needs and all the job market demands. On 
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the other hand, a . meaningfu I . learning experience has been pro- 
vided the student. Sooner or inter that sam^ drop-out student may 
return for additional courses and eventually a deg-ee. Yet the very 
lack of continuity is often worrisome in formulating neat plans for 

the future of the programs and the institution.. i __ 

Another major area of concern is the cost or maintaining techni- 
cal and vocational offerings, They are generally equipment-inten- 
sive and, thus, require smaller classes than do^ lecture courses. In- 
flationary costs and governmental cuts have substantial impacts on 
the prbgrarns. 

With the high market demand for technical skills, the university 
faculty salary schedules, though not ungenerous, are hard pressed 
to compete with the wealthier private sector in the compensation 
of personnel in vocational and technical fields. 

Inasmuch as this h ea r i ng is convened to a ddress the P res id e n t's 
block grant proposals for State funding of vocational and technical 
programs, we feel prompted to point out here that all such Federal 
funds flowing to the Nation's capital currently go to the D.C. Board 
of Education To address the growing needs of vocational and tech- 
nical education at the postsecondary level, the university should re- 
ceive a portion of the funds. 

Additionally, the university and the public schools should work 
together in a partnership addressing the vocational and technical 
needs of our residents. I would like to add that we are pursuing 
many specific programs now to do this. I feel there is a very good 
relationship between tl iversity and the public schools. 

It should be noted thai iiie University of the District of Columbia 
is the only land-grant institution which does not receive State 
funds to support its vocational and technical programs. 

UNIVERSITY OK 7i:E DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 

The following are highlights -of the vocational and technical of- 
ferings at the University of the District of Columbia. 

The College of Business and Public Management offers 2-year 
programs in the following areas: Accounting technology, computer 
accounting technology, legal assistant, management technology, 
personnel management technology, compository technology, and 
secretarial science. I wish to comment on the fact, not unfamiliar 
to you, that the advent of computers into the typesetting profession 
of printed materials has generated the compository technology pro- 
gram, wherein students take courses both in the College of Busi- 
ness and in the College of Physical Science. 

Certificate programs are also offered in salesmanship and secre- 
tary] science. _. 

Enrollment within the College of Business and Public Manage- 
ment is heavy in the department of secretarial science and the divi- 
sion of business technology. The college has experienced a great 
deal of success in placing its students with public utilities, corpora- 
tions, major retail establishments, and law firms. ; 

The College of Physical Science, Engineering, and Technology 
offers more technical programs than any other college at the uni- 
versity. They include: Aviation maintenance technology, located at 
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National Airport; ijrcHitoctural engineering technology; chemical 
technology; civii engineering -technology; computer science technol- 
ogy, a very fast growing field;, digital, and electromechanical sys- 
tems engineering technology; electrical power systems engineering 
technology; electronics engineering technology; instrumentation en- 
gineering technology; fire science; mechanical engineering technol : 
ogy; physical science; and printing technology. 

Certificates are offered in computer operations; radio and televi- 
sion repair; ^air-conditioning, heating, and refrigeration repair. The 
highest technology enrollments in this college are found in the de- 
partments of aerospace technology, architectural and civil engi- 
neering technology, computer science technology, electrical and 
mechanical engineering technology, and printing technology and 
management. As you know, Washington produces a lot of paper. 
There is a lot of opportunity in these areas. The high market 
demand for the skills acquired in these programs is the primary 
reason for the high enrollments. 

Two-year program offerings in the College of Life Scienceb : n- 
eiude: Mortuary science, medical radiography, respiratory therapy, 
biotechnology, air pollution technology, marine science, water qual- 
ity, food technology, and nursing. 

The highest enrollment in the above programs is in nursir.*. T>v^ 
need for paraprofessionals in the healtlvrelated profession "is m 
ever-pressing need in the District of Columbia. 

The university is proud of its pioneering efforts, offering a ;•■ .si 
spectrum of education— professional, vocational, and technical —to 
satisfy the needs of the District's residents. 

We appreciate the opportunity to share with the Committee on 
the District of Columbia information about our vocational and 
technical programs. We will respond to any questions y;;u msv 
have at this time. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE DISTRICT OK COLUMBIA TEACHER TRAINING 

PRO 'AM 

_ Mr. DymalijY. Thank you, Dr. Brach. I am very impressed that 
the University of the District of Columbia has placed such great 
er npLhasis on science, engineering, and technology. 

f believe that we are missing a very significant point if we do not 
begin to emphasize the importance of technology in the university 
system: 

My question to you is this. Are you training teachers to go back 
into the elementary and secondary schools? 

Mr. Brach. Yes, sir. If I may, I will take a moment to comment 
upon some very innovative programs which we have at the school 
now. Our teacher training program in the College of Education 
takes care of the traditional preparation of teachers. 
- We have in the College of Physical Science, Engineering, and 
Technology a masters program to prepare teachers for mathemat- 
ics which we feel is a very key point. We currently bring students 
on a pilot program basis from the first grade, from the fifth and 
sixth grades, and from the high school grades to the university to 
expose them to computer science, mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics. 
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_ We are -working jointly with the public schools, through Dr. 
Guines' office, to prepare a program to teach computer programing 
to — we hope-^all of the administrative personnel and teachers who 
are interested in the District of Columbia public schools. 

Through our continuing education program, we are offering 
training programs,, utilizing faculty and teachers from the public 
schools to brin<* all public school teachers to a point of computer 
literacy so that they will be able to train our young people in this 
very important area. 

Mr. Dymally. Do your colleagues want to add anything to your 
testimony? Are there any comments you wish to make? 

Will you mention your name for the recoi d? 

Mr. Crump. I am William L. Crump. 

In addition to that, in the School of Business and Public Manage- 
ment we have been working this year with public achool teachers 
in the area of word processing. Last year, we were lucky enough to 
establish a really fine word processing laboratory. 

We have been holding a series of some JO seminars to acquaint 
public school teachers and others who are interested in this new 
area of training and opportunity for employment. 

DISTRICT OK COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS PARTICIPATION IN 
CONTINUED EDUCATION 

J/Irs. Buck. I am Annye Buck, dean of the College of Life Sci- 
ences. 

We have a connection with the public school? as well. Next, week, 
through the U.S. Department of Agriculture, we are sponsoring an 
agricultural awareness symposium. It will last 2 days. We will have 
something like 1,000 students coming from the public schools to the 
university. This is through the continuing education program and 
College of Life Sciences. 

There will be symposia to let the students know about the posi- 
tions which exist in agriculture. It seems that we are pretty much 
unaware, particularly minorities, of the job opportunities in agri- 
culture: There will be 2 days of symposium next week. 

Also,, we have a relationship through the College of Education: 
We are seeking to get some of our nursing students to work in 
some a rea s in the publ i c sc hools bee a Use of s ho r t ages of nu rses 
there The relationships differ, but we do have some connections 
for that purpose. __ 

Mr. Dymally: There are no farms in the District. I am very 
pleased to hear that you ar e pl acing some emphasis on agricultural 
technology: Is it just a passing interest, or do you have a very deep 
interest in it? : ___ 

Mrs. Buck: I have a very deep interest. We have an agricultural 
experiment station which is part of the land-grant college. We are 
now in the process of a proposal, which will be ready next week, 
concerning what we plan to do as a beginning project. 

The person who is working w h me went out yesterday to look 
at some land. I have not had a chance to talk with him to know 
just what is happening, but we are in the process. We have a 
greenhouse at our facility, which is very nice. We do plan to place 
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emphasis on tho area of horticulture in the urban land-grant col- 
lege; _ 

Mr\ Dymally. I hope you take this back to the administration. 
There is a critical situation how, that is> the loss of land by blacks 
across the country, especially in the Southern States. I would very 
much like to see UDC find some resource to_ pursue. this matter in 
this project. How can we bring this matter to the attention of the 
Department -of Agriculture arid the public at large? There is a 
rapjd Joss of landownership by blacks in t;,u South. 

seems to me that some university ought to be looking at that 
as a research project. It is now being done by a community-based 
group, and their funding is in jeopardy. It is _a very very serious 
problem in America today. It seems to me that it would be appro- 
priate for the University of the District of Columbia to submit a 
proposal to the Department of Agriculture or the Department of 
the Interior to try and find son r. funds to do some in-depth re- 
search on this. It might de^oIiM) a center on landownership among 
minorities. 

Mrs. Buck. I will look irno tl:;.c. 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. M>k ; -rey?- 

Mr. McKinnky. Thanu yu- Mr. Chairman. I have no questions: 
I am delighted to see that you are keeping contact with_ the 
public school system. We find it an ongoing problem in the State of 
Connecticut that, withoat having contact between the technical 
schools, colleges, and courses and the high soHols and grammar 
schools, our technical schools and colleges are receiving students 
who do riot have the primary training wh\ H is so necessary for 
them to have tc 40 into a particular field. ^rc Jing a lot of 
the taxpayers' money on what amounts to a repeat, or catchup, o 
make them good enough in mathematics to be aK_ *u run a ma- 
chine tool. 

_ ; J_am delighted that you are maintaining the contact because it is 
vital in a community if the taxpayers are to get their money's 
worth and, more importantly, if the children are to get meaningful 
jobs. 

I thank you too, Mr. Char nan, for chan ;ing the witnesses order. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL r*^OGR/*MS 

Mr. Dymally. I have a couple more questions, and then I will 
call upon the Superintendent. 

In your 2-year certificate program, am I correct in assuming that 
you do not give transfer credit into the 4-year program, or is that 
information not accurate? 

Mr. Bkach. That information is not correct: We have. 2-year asso- 
ciate degree programs. Many of them are accredited. _For instance, 
*-he programs I mentioned in engineering technology are accredited 
jy the American Board for Engineering and Technology Accredita- 
tion. 

The programs are designed to prepare students for imneUjate 
entry into the job market. All of the courses are not always trans- 
ferable or applicable toward the baccalaureate degree. But one of 
the unique things at the university is that I am reasonably certain 
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that we are the only university in the. country where a .student 
does not have to change his enrollment or residency in order to 
pursue a certificate, an associate degree, or a baccalaureate degree. 

We have some 4-year baccalaureate technology program 
a student moves to those programs, they are what are called two- 
plus-two programs. After a 2-year associate degree, they take 2 
more years and receive a baccalaureate degree. They get full trans- 
fer credit. _ 

In other programs, the transfer credit is dependent on the 4-year 
baccalaureate degree they are interested in. For example, if a stu- 
dent in, say, civil engineering technology wishes to go on to the 
civil engineering professional program, it would take him 3 years. 
The reason being that he does not take the university-based phys- 
ics in the technical program and he does not take the calculus in 
the technical program. 

However, if a student has the interest and ability to master the 
calculus-mathematics program and the university physics, he may 
take those courses while working toward the associate degree. In 
that case, he would then be able to move on to the baccalaureate 
with virtually no loss of credit. 

All of our baccalaureate programs in the College of Physical Sci- 
ence, Engineering, arid Technology— I will ask Dr. Crump to re- 
spond for business— consider the students on a one-by-one basis. If 
they are capable, they can transfer to the baccalaureate program. 

Mr. Crump. In the College of Business we offer only the associate 
in applied science degree. There are many courses which are of- 
fered in that degree which are not transferable to the baccalaure- 
ate degree. 

The reason for that is that in the major of the baccalaureate 
degree, our students bcg\n to major at the junior level, not the 
freshman arid sophomore levels: Consequently, the kinds of courses 
which they take in the j in:o r and senior levels are far more quan- 
titative than the descripth^ courses which are often taught <it the 
freshman and sophomore levels. ....... 

However, u student who ear;-- Uiis degree and who decides later 
on to continue for the baccalaureate degree may opt to take exami- 
nations in courses in which he or she focls cvn-ipeten*. Theraore, if 
we are- teaching any course at the junior level, any student who 
comes from this background who feels that he has the competence 
to handle the work is given an opportunity to study, review under 
guidance anH direction, and to take an examination. If he passes 
the examina m\ he is given full credit for the course and proceeds. 

Mr. Dymai.ly. Was Washington Tech, during its existence, a 
degree-grantir '.istitution? 

Mr. Brach. ihe Washington Technical Institute, as created by 
Congress, was empowered to offer any degree which the board of 
trustees decided to offer. During their initial organization, they 
began with only an associate in applied science degrees. They then 
added a baccalaureate degree in technical, teacher training and 
then a baccalaureate degree in management to build on the print- 
ing technology program arid in construction management to build 
on a civil and architectural 2-year program. 
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The university is currently planning to have a baccalaurc .ee 
level offering for the engineering related technologies for all pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much for your very good testimo- 
ny. . .._ 

Mis. McKenzie? Before addressing our question r you may want to 
answer the question raised by Mr. McKinney during your last visit 
with us. You might start off with that: 



STATEMENT OF FLO R ETTA II. McKENZIE, PH. D.. SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ACCOMPANIED BY PETE WEAVER, 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SUPERINTENDENT FOR CORPO- 
RATE RELATIONS; OTHO JONES. PH. D.. SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION/CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTERS; 
MAMIE .LIN DO, ASSISTANT TO SUPERINTENDENT JONES; AND 
KAREN KERSHNER. SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT. GOLDBERG-MAR- 
CH ESANO 

DISTRICT DP COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCIIti *L STUDENT 3 PROGRESS REPORT 

Mrs. McKenzie. Good morning, Chairman Dymally. My name is 
Floretta McKenzie, Superintendent of the District of Columbia 
public schools. 

I would appreciate, Mr. Chairman, a bit of refreshment of my 
memory on the question posed by Congressman McKinney at our 
last session here. 

We have in the interim provided the Congressman with, I_think, 
a very comprehensive response. I would like to be as specific as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. McKinney. I want to thank you for the material. I did not 
get it until this morning because I was in Williamsburg yesterday. 
I cannot exactly remember what the exact wording of my question 
was, but 

Mrs. McKenzie. Let me see if I can reconstruct it. _I believe you 
raised a question concerning the Washington Post article which 
seemed to indicate that our feelings of encouragement that our 
y Q ungste rs we re p rog ress ing in achi eve men t >/e re not real . I be- 
lieve we sent you the full text of cur research department's compi- 
lation. It indicated very .dearly that, in promotions— remember 
that we are dealing with semester achievement points. 

In January 1981, of the youngsters in grade one, 59 percent were 
promoted. In January 1982, 68 percent were promoted, having 
achieved both in reading and mathematics. In January 1981, for 
the same class, 9 percent were :n a transition status because they 
had a deficiency in reading: In January 1982, only 7.9 percent were 
in a transition status. 

If we look farther, in January 1981 in mathematics for grade 
one, 6.7 percent were in a Lransitibn status because they had a defi- 
ciency in mathematics. In January 1982, only 2.3 percent of the 
first-grade class were in a transition status. • 

In January 1981, 25.3 percent were retained. In January 1982, 
21.6 percent were retained. 

We could go through the grades and relate that kind of informa- 
tion. I want to clearly indicate to the Congressman that we were by 
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no means playing with figures We do have reason to be encour- 
aged. 

We have concerns about grades five and six. They were not in- 
volved in the student progress plan in previous years. We have a 
significant number retained. We are working very hard to try and 
help these youngsters make progress very quickly so that that high 
percentage will not continue to the end of the year. _ 

Mr. McKinney. I appreciate the information, Mr. Chairman. I 
also appreciate the Superintendent's cooperation. 

I thought, aa l told ybji on that da^_that it was extremely import 
tant for the school system to refute that article in the public 
foruni. This will become the public re^ 

With the chairman's permission, J will put the. factsheets you 
sent me into the record as well. I think you should keep it with 
you. Maybe, when they want to write something about the public 
school system next time, you can give them the Facts instead of 
their making assumptions which are extremely harmful to the 
school system and extremely harmful to the city. 

The chairman and I have enough trouble with our colleagues 
without having you have trouble with them too. 

I apprec i a te it. I w i 1 1 rea d it all and ha ye it pi aced in the record. 

Mr. Dymally. Without objection, the material will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

[The material referred to above follows:] 
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DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

"OeSO€NTlA L BjJU-DtNO 

. * i_ttm street nw 
w*s«inctom oc 20cv-4 

I2Q2I77* «322 



March 22, 1982 



Mr . J.iy F. .-.alcynaki/ 
Minority Staff Counsel 
HoV>se District Committee 
1307 Longworth Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



D«tar Mr. MalcynskU 



As «_follov-up to the House District Committee hearing on February 
:5 ' 1992 r e9arding the. -Impact of Federal Budget Cuts on the District 
of Columbia Public Schools", I am providing information, ss_requested, 
sn.the following topicsil) Operation Rescue 2) student Progress pr«ri 
M id-Y*«r Data_3_) Use. of _ local cbllege students as tutors 4) Administra- 
tive structure of the school system, and. 5 1 ProPOsesl. Ieglslatl6n entitled 
"Board of Education Merit Personnel Amendments Act of 19B2.** 

Operation Raacue 

Attachment. I_ls_a mid-yo^r summary report of Operation Rescue re- 

c ^P= erit .. of ..v oluntee ~_ tutors. . ..Also, included £s_ a_pr6£TIe of the volun- 
teers- working- in D.C. elementary schools. As indicated, last semester 
over l,0_po_ volunteers verr recruitcJ for Operation Rescue. This semester 
?^_P ro _9 ran ia ex P« aili ng.to. ten.adCLitipnal_elementary_scH6bls and the 
recruitment of volunteers, particularly from federal agencies, has in- 
tensified^ For. example, the Department of Defense has pledged a total 
or 300 additional volunteers to our efforts. 

Student Progress Plan 

As I reported at the hearing, mid-year reports of academic progress 
under the Studen t! Progress Plan- indicated substantial gains for students 
_ in ? rades 1-3. Thff—tfashingt-on Po 3 t ,_in a February. 12. 1982 article, 
erroneously reported that the progress data would have_ not shown anyslg- 
nificen£_increase_ If students who were promoted to "transitional" status 
{ those students with deficiencies in oee_ subject_area ) had not been in- 
cluded in the report. However, even when transitional promotions are not 
token into account, the rate of promotions for students in grades 1-3 show- 
od * I 4 .* 2 *, increase over _ last_ye«r's_ first semester report. A copy of the 
full _ s ? udcnt Progress Plan Report and the accompanying press release are 
enclosed (Attachment II). 
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f :. i »> of Lo'.-al College Student:; <is Tutors 

The D.C. Public Schools. have. initiated a .program with the University 
of trie District of .Columbia _in_which college students earn credit for 
serving as v^tors in. the .Operation Rescue program. Currently , this ar- 
rangement is being . piloted at _ene .elementary school and discussions are 
concluding with .American_University and the University of Maryland to 
initiate similar tutoring options for education majors. 

Administrative Structure of the School System 

The administrative organizati on of the D.C. Public Schools/ while in 
need of streamlining land .technological : _ i^provemen ts , does not compare 
unfavorably with, neighboring school systems in terms of the number or pay 
rat*s of administrative_oersonnel . Attachment III is a comparative 
survey of school administrations in the Metropolitan Washington area and 
otner large cities. 

Additionally, several initiatives are underway to improve the 
management functions of the school system. For example, the Council of 

Great City Schools,, in conjunction with the Ford Foundation, recently 

comploted_an analysis of various administrative operations and recommended 
meASur^s to_isiprove_the procurement, automated data system, warehousing 
and transportation functions of the school system. Immediate steps are 
being taken to address the problem -areas highlighted in the management 
study. Furthermore, an administrative reorganization task f orce^ esta- 
blished in January, will be offering its fundings and final recommendations 
at the _ end of _ this month. The anticipated resTult of implementing the 'task 
force recommendations in the next several months is a more accountable , 
responsive administrative structure. 

Board— o f Educati o n Me r-it Personnel Amendments Act of 1982 

There has been much inquiry regarding the recer. c D.C. City Council _ 
introduction of the "Board of Education Merit Personnel toendments Act of 
1982" by City Council Chairman Arringtba Dixon, oh behalf of the Board of 
Education. One of the major aspects of the proposed legislation is. a 
provision which would allow retired b:c. Public School teachers to be hired 
as substitute teachers and to be paid for their services. 

Under the current District of Columbia- Government Comprehensive Merit 
Personnel Act of 1978, effective March 3, 1979 A as amended (D.C. Law 2-139; 
D.C. Code, Sec. 1-601.1 et sea) , any former. D.C. employee who is. currently 
receiving an annuity and is subsequently rehired, even as a. substitute, 
teacher, must have the amount of their annuity deducted from . the_ salary of 
the new position. Thus, if a former teacher, who is receiving an annuity, 
is rehired as a substitute, the daily rate of the annui ty.mus t be_deducted 
from the daily rate for substitute teachers. This clearly .acts as a 
disincentive for former teachers to come back as substitute teachers. 
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..y.\ XQ . P?. a l??.L:?-^- ^5y. l .?l?^A?5 '^V^.c^fl^e an incentive for retired 
teachers to become substitute teachers^ it wo^ld provide that substitute 

teachers could be paid the prevailing rate for substitute_teachers_on 

top of ther r annuity. The D.C. Public Schools .currently _f_ace _a shortage 
of substitute teachers fnd, in particular , teachers who have been trained 
ir, the school system ' s Competency-Based Curriculum { CSC) . CBC is a 
highly-structured learning approach that is responsible in_large par^ 
for the increased achievement levels aaong our students over the last 
three years. Substitute teachers who have not been trained in CBC are 
unable to provide the needed continuity of instruction for our children. 
Thus, the ability to employ our retired teachers as substitutes would 
enhance the instructional services offered D.C. sLudents . 

I hope this information and the accompanying documents rfill be of 
assistance to you. should you have further questions or need additional 
materials, please let me know. 




Sincerely , 



Attachment 
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ATTACHMENT I 



"if.: is.i "irures 



- ; Ilenentary ci : : Is tr* c arc i tic at in £ in ?"r.ase IT 

region A - 2Z 
regies 3-1 
?eri:n C - 11 
?egico D - H 

i-:2 Volunteers have tee- recruited free; August 1st tc lececTcer 31, l?Sl 



S23 Volunteers Lave been assigned to the parti cipating schools 
12c Volunteers are needed tc fill school request 

7S£ of volunteers apply ir. response to nedia appeals (electronics and print) 

I "O? Students receive i instructional supocrt in reading and math shills in the 
first cycle 

c retiree; f.-cn th- 1. C.?u: lie .Schools. are ncv_ perfcrr_i_r;g_ as _ ?r_orra=_Monitcrs 
under the c'^c.-dir.Lticn cf Milccn Dourlas, Vashir.gtcn Urcan League 3card 
nenber 

I I'.Zjcr corporations have loaned executives for administration of prccre-c: 

*ashingtcn Gas light Ccrpany 
repco — - - - 

Beloitte,- HesJiihs. 5 Sells 
Mart Battle Associates 



9 Federal, agencies : _and_V?e_=41itary have designated coordinators for recruitnent 
cf volunteers anor.c their enplcyees 

3epar*nent cf Agriculture 
~±p_rtn*nc cf Ccnnerce 

lecarcnent cf Reusing and Urcan Zevelccnent 
lecarinect c: Justice 
leparin^nt cf Crinspcrtatich 
rspartnen-: cf -"ealcn and Xunar. Ser— dce£ 
iTtar-.n^nc cf leiense 

V. S. .V^rir.ec 
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PublK Schools of 

The Ots:nci of Columbia 

Washington Groan League ' 



415.12th §t, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
202-724-4482 



Operation Rescue Tutor Profile 



Female 



Male - 41% 



Black = 61% 



White = 38% 



Hispanic 



Age: 



13 




25 




14% 


26 




30 




20.2% 


n 




35 




15:2% 


36 




40 




7. 6% 


41 




45 




3. 8% 


46 




50 




5. 0%- 


51 




55 




11.4% 


56 




60 




5.0% 


61 
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10 . 0% 


65 + 








7.5% 



Managerial ■ 8^8% I Employer: Private « 22/8% 

Clerical * 5* _ . Gcvt , _ . = 1 . 2* _ 

Professional « 36.7% Military » 17.8% 

Skilled « 6.3%- Self-employed- • 7^5% 

Vnsk i 1 led = 10,1% Unemployed «= 17.7% 

Students = 14% Retired =» 22.8% 



srests: 

Overview_of _CBC _and_S??_=_22. 8% . 
Using the Skills Manuals = 32.7% •_ 
Strategies for reading mst: -ion * 49.4% 
Strategies , for math instruction. =» 4i;8% 
Inst rue t ions 1 techniques =_34 , 2 % 

volunteer - show-and tell = 10.1* 

Vialyzlng \is Reinforcement Process = 29.1% 

Coer.if.ive eltpr.ent - 26.6% 
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'■"tjc is ar. Operation res cue Tutor? 



, . _ ..-'..:-* c - v «* fi J-^ti^ring V"?_?r?tct^ic Pper£.*4cp_.Hescue volunteer, 
?*?son_ ycu^'ouZo -.c-S.vc^c/os.re^ale^JoIack.aaG -uncer^. years of 
■ . _Sr.e.. vculd be_a rrar.ager c_r_trcf essicna2_ ard_ would vcrk in . the 

pv:?l;c_.sec^cr_cv be ,;If-e=?loyed J .This composite is_the_ resist of 

tutor profiles gathered during the first cycle of Operation Hescue which 
ended I>ececber 11th. 

_ ..Do net. thini, however, that iaales are not on the scene. They are 
and form of the total volunteers. 

Hetirees have turned out in large _ numbers sad several septuagenarians 
are adding spice to their lives as veil as to the youngsters 1 . 

It is interesting to -note the husband and wife teams who are - 
volunteering: This should provice food for conversation of a different 
Elbe. 

The volunteer tutors are eager to learn hew skills -and upgrade old 
or.es as is evidenced by their recuests for "strategies for reading ^hd 
mathematics instruction" and "instructional techniques." Tney are also 
interested in mini-workshops focusing on "analyzing the skill reinforcement 
process" and "cognitive child development." 

?ron 18-72 years of age, isale or female, b>ack, white or hispanic,* 
emplcyed or "between engagements" , patent lawyer orhoaenaker , the Operation 
Rescue tutor is eager, concerned and filled with the desire ta helT/ 
children le am . 
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Analysis .of responses frcr tutors engaged i >tle 1 of Operation 
Hescue l?5l-32 bIiovs the fcl ' Oi.ig: 



Black - 615 
White - 35? - 
Hispanic - 1% 

Median age ■ ^5; Ages range from 18-72 years. 

s In teres of employment, the largest group of volunteers are retired 
though evidence of early retirements -can be gleaned frcm the ages listed. 
Volunteers' from the military equal l&% of the total and volunteers frcm 
the private and public sector are nearly equal. Eleven percent of the 
volunteers are unemployed but this figure could be due to the large 
numbers of students in the program. 

The kinds of employment from vhich the volunteers come range videly 
vith the expected homemak'-'rs and retired educators very visible. Such 
varied occupations as cartographer, psychiatrist, geologist, policevoma* , 
patent lavyer, physicist, pediatrician, radio news reporter, dance 
instructor and electrical engineer attest to the range vithin the vor 1 
vorld from vhich the volunteers come. 

The greatest response from tutors interested in training or 
upgrading skills was in the area of "strategies for reading and mathematic 
instruction' 1 and "instructional techniques." Mini-workshops in "analyzing 
the skill reinforcement process", "cognitive child development" and 
"using skills training manuals" receive i the next highest responses. 

'"C ziviev of Compe^ency Based Curriculum and Student Progress Plan" 
and "'.c .teer Shov- and- Tell Session" received the lowest responses for 
training interests. 
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h"* ..v 1 - ■ ' 1 r . A ' r K _K E : L EA ; i: r: n n t a c : : J an is L . C r ome r t 72^-4222 

Director of Co^unicat i ons 

elementary school students show increased academic progress 

D.C. Public School students In grades one through six are demonstrating 
siibHtnntl.il academic . . ,,rt.s $ m carding to din rckascd cod.av by Superintendent 
Kl oret ta D . Ml- Ken z i ».» . Mid- year report s on el ementn ry school students' mas tery 
o: reading and mathematics skills indicate "very encouraging" achievement gains 
over the previous school year, said Mck'enzic. 

LiM y.'.ir. the school sy.st.-. iniri.ited the Student Progress Plan in grades 
one Lfcrbugh rhr.— , requiring s tud-r:.: ■ ■ learn specific sets of skills in reading 
and rr.arh hv the t.-nd of each serr.es*' : of school work. If students successful!) 
nias:«t t ho required skills Hi both :.'!uMng and math, they urdcrtake learning 
the skills prescribed for I he n«-xt semester. Students who, at the end the 
r'lr«: semester, are identified as needing som*.- additional assistance in only 
one of these subjects, either read in;; or math, proceed with the next semester's 
work while, with special assistance, continue to work ori the not mastered 

in .he first semester. Students who are unsuccessful in lea* . the skills 
In both «r»-as continue during the second semester to work an the f^./st stifles ter 1 s 
level oi skills: 

While the words "promoted" and "retained" are used to describe student 
progress under SPP. Ms. McKenzic cautioned that these words have a "specif.- 
ncanlns because actual grade level promotions occur only at the end of the 
school year. The mid-year promotion and retention data arc used as a means 
of identifying the students who are successfully acquiring heeded reading 
and math skills and those who need assistance before moving on to more 
advanced work." she said. 

In Sept .:r: l ..-r l QQ A\ the ! t tident Progress Plan was expanded to include 
grades frnt: igh six; a total of i0,598 students are now working under 

the SP? requ;i.-d standards. As . of January 29. 1982. the end of the first 
semester, 72.7?. or the elementary students were promoted, a total of 29.522 
students i reported McKeniie. 

--more — 

Communications and Public Relations Branch • 724-4044 
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Included in the 72 .,72 are 8,902 students who were promoted to transit ii. til 
stjru'i. "These art- *. he students who do need sore additional work in one area, 
either reading or marh," said McKenzie. A total :-( 5,7/2 students were identified 
;ir. rit-etllng jiid 1 t I -ha I road I rig assistance and i , 1 3C "f the promotions to transitional 
status are students in need of extra math help, 

This year, among grades one through three, a tut.iJ of 80.9V. of the students 
wore promoted. In comparision, the promotion rate-at the end of the first semester 
last year was 68,2" for graJ--s one to three. 19.12 of the first, second and 
third graders this ye.ir were found to have deficiencies in both reading and 
roath and vert- retained in contrast to the 31.8* retention rate for grades 1-3 
last year. 

"As anticipated, the students who were introduced to the Siudent Progress 
Plan la-it year (those now in grades two, three and fyurj showed the greatest 
,1r*^r» v «- of progress/' said McKenzie. "And also, expected, the students working 
under the SPP standards for the first time (grades 5 and 6) were promoted with 
less frequency," 

The reti-nt n rates for grades 2,3, 3nd U this year were 172, 18.62 and 
23.12 respective . In contrast, the retention rates for fifth and sixth 
graders were Aj.o* and 38.92. 

McKensie attributed the improvements in student progress to the diligent 
efforts and dedication of teachers and administrators, noting that "teachers 
working with the standards for a second year now have a familiarity with teaching 
the required skills and successfully have refined instruction to better assist 
their students. " 

Addi t itin.i lly . Opc-rat'on Rescue, the volunteer tutoring program was 
he gun Vw \ ■ Ser 6: this year and has assigned over 1,000 tutors to the 
rlassr. : e ^aid. Last year, the tutoring program <f ' J - not begin 

ur.til " -Rtcr was underway. 

"z. -e progress reported Here today is very n S» " KcSenzie 

said, 'V- " . -e must be concerned about any number of t.. .'ho are 

not ••vperi'TH i::g success in acquiring reading and nath ski . Th;- ,076 
srudents who were retained md those needing additional help in one subject 
area reqv-re the cohecrti fforts of the school sysrem to further their 
achievement . " 

Plans for assisting students who were retained cr in need of additional 
trT.truif.ini in one subject area include ex tend in 3 the school day by providing 

— more-- 
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.mil j! : t-rnoon subs i oris for students riee *i rig assistance , J working 
v.tii fii-htiiili. experiencing hi^h retention rates to erha...:e 
i.: il st; t hods, expanding Operation Rescue to includ? Cn Ou'.c 
• •xierdltig the sueomiary volunteer tutoring program. Operation 
, til Include >;r.nie v,ix students and providing summer schcM programs 
tints who nave nut mustered thr required skills by the end of the 
ear . 
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Iii Afdtt tin' Siiideiit Frunrcir, Han <M m tiiijil ciiicn ted In uraib one throiigii six, SIT provides for the instructional 

uLlJiilMt Jon to be divided lulu multiple levels dcalped as Crude, K t Grade Ji/T, Grade B/T; and Grade B, According to tlilii plan, 

sinkts are promoted at t he end of each semester If they have mastered tlie required objective*) In both reading and mathematics. 

Si tli-nt s ulio liave mastered only the required matiienatlcs objectives, but not the reading objectives, are placed In transition deficient 

i 

In riMiiliiH (siicli W or 2A/T), Tliosc vim successfully complete tlie objectives in reading, but not In mathematics, are aspired 



to twit dm deficient In niathein.it icit . Students who fall to master the objectives- in both reading and mathematics are retained, $ 
For example, a student vim vas in Grade ill at the end of .military vuuid be promoted to trade 2il if he had mastered the rei|uln:d 
objectives in both reading and mathematics; assigned to Grade 2A/T If he had mastered tlie objectives In one subject area only; or 
retained In Grade IE if lie (ailed to master the objectives In both subject areas, 

Hie ihiia vlil rli i'olliiu ire [or the first semester of school year 1981-82 vIiIm elided January 29, 1982, Each regional office 
'.ivitted a summary »( the schools within that rcfilon, Data from the four Binaries were complied as received by the Division of 
I'n.'llt] 1 Assurance (Reseanli mid Evaluation), 

i 
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rrtuTiim and w-tknttom data 



A rovi,w of ti.c p^Uon/rcmt.,, Jati l», ,11 lta-te , »rad,,. (1-4) ,u the o»J of the 

first ,<«ter .[ the schooi yrar 1 98W2 sta £ reports *„ !„..„« for i toUl of 40.59B iifau. 
Of tlilfi total nunlier : 

i mi A i« («l U.h „u*„,8,90! SiSew, «r« pro-oud to transition) 

or 

• n.lX m, promoted („f tl.U, 2U92 wri prated to transition) 
More detailed information la displayed in Tables l through 3. 



Table I on pap.es 3 v. ' h shows the ivn !; , r of students promoted to A or I! level. 

• 20,620 students, 50.8! of the total number of students enrolled were promoted in a Level A or I). 
U.624, or 61.2: of the students proaotcii to levels A or B were In the primary grades (one - three). 
?,99' ; or .13.fi: of tlie students prorated to levels A or D were in the intermediate grades (fr - - six); 
),6H8, or 47.01 of the students proved 1 5 levels A or B were boys. 
10,932, or 53.0! of the students promoted to levels A or B were girls! 
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Table 1 (continued) 



S/ntrbwIdf! SPI' Cwitln', and Retention Dntn at the End of tlin First Semester, 
'X \%\-t1, for Students In Ekwntnry Miool* 
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Table 2 on pics d ami 1 shows (in 1 number of students promoted to n transition firiide pliiccnent del Ic lent In rwilliijii 

• 5 ; 7 7 2 , or 14, 11 of the tfltnl ininkr of students enrolled were promoted to n transitional ink 
placement deficient In reading 

l;132i or 5UZ of the iitwlcntji promoted to transition ifefkient In rend inn were in the primir • 
CMles (nne - three), 

2,640, or 45JJ! of the stmlents promoted to transition deOlenl In rMillnj* were In the 
Inii'rw'tli.ite p,radea (fnr ■ six), 

8 

or SOZ of the siiidciits promoted to tr/> i deficient in reading were boys. 
2,372, or 41, \l of the students promoted to i w eficlent In rejidinp, wen- glrlft, 
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Tabic 2 



Sjfitrnwldi SI? FriiMtlon anil Ret en t i n n _ Da tn . a the .. Kn<i of t lie First Scicstc''! 
S» 19B1-B2, for Stuiviits In Elmenlnry k\wk 
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Tiiliii! I (continued) 



Sptrwlilfl SIT PtwMon mul Retention Data Jit the End of the First Somcnter, 
St I'Jlll-fli, (or Stuilents In El«itary School a 
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J mi jiu^B !» and L shows the number of students promoted to a transitional grade deficient in 

3,130, or 7,71 of the total riumfar of students enrolled were promoted to a 
transitional grade placement deficient in mathematics. 

1,029, or 32.6% of the students promoted to transition deficient in mathematics 
woe in the primary grades (one - three). 

2,110, or 6MZ of the students promoted to transition deficient in mathematics 
were In the Intermediate grades (four - six), 

MM, or of the studem 1 to transition deficient In mathematics 
were toys! 

1,661, or 53.1Z . , tudents pit»M t« transition deficient in mathematics 
were -iris. 



SytiLeauldc Sri 1 homik) fliiilictiintloti.Data.atJlic EnJ.of the First Semester, 
5! Ml -82, for Students In Elementary Schools 
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I Mia 3 (continued) 

Syotoldt SPP Promotion and Retention Dnte ot the End of the First Semester, 
SY 1981-82, tor Students In Elementary Schools 
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Table 4 on pnp.cfl 12 to 15 shows the number of students rctnincd in their current grndc levels, 

• 11,076, or 27.32 of the total number of students enrolled vcre retained in their 
current grade levels, 

3,954, or 35.7! of the students retained were in the primary pes (one - three). 
7,122, or 6UZ of the students retained were In the intermediate grades (four - six), 
6,301, or 56,92 of the students retained were boys. 
4,775, or 4UZ of the students retained were girla. 
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Tabic 4 (continued] 



Sygtcnuide SPP Ptouotlon nnd.Eetentlon.DaU at_the_End of the First Semester, 
SY 1961-62 1 lor Students in Elementary Schools 
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Tvihle 4 (continued) 



H**k SPP Promotion and Retention Data at the End of the Fim Setter, 
ST 1981.82, for ScuGbnts in Momentary Schools ' 
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m ^ SPP Promotion and Retention Dat.-»t the UiVM First Sweater, 
5¥ 1991*82 '''' '^"" tnrnr ^ '™g1s 



Student 
Sex 



Number Retained In Current Grade Level (page 4 of 4) 



Girls 

"Ml,— 



Cirla 
Total 



6 D/T 

to 

75 



Girls 
Total 



Total- 



Glrld 



J5 



I A - 6 B 



2,399 



i,tu 



527 
309 

1,403 
1,0)2 



1,9)2 



1,152 



6,301 

4,7)5 
11,076 



SUMMARIES OF SYSTEMWiDE TOTALS 

Tnblc 5 on page 1? shows the distribution of promotion and retention data for students By regions for the 
first semester, 

o The percentages of students promoted to level A or K by regions are: b 
Region A ■ 43.93! Region B • 69,531 Region C " 48. BZ Region D ■ A9 *3Z 

6 The percentages of students promoted to transition deficient in rending hy regions arc: 
Resion A « 15.BZ Region B - 9.7% Region C - 15.231 Region D ■ I4.3X 

.__ _ $ 

o The percentages of students promoted to transition deficient in mathematics regions ora: $ 

Region A ■ 7.63! Region B ■ 6.BZ Region C ■ 7.42 Region D ■ 8,5* 

■ 

o The percentages of studonts retained by regions lire: 

Region A - 32.83! Region B ■ 14.031 Region C * 28. 6Z Region D - 

■ 

Systemwlde percentages are shown at the bottom of Table 5 and may be compared with those of each region. 
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Tabic 5 

SyitvmwLdc iiata on SPP DtomuCiQOS and. BcLcntiong of Students 
At the End of tlic First Semester, School Year 1981-82 

Summary by Regions 







All Grades 


Regions 

and 

Muinbc! r 
of Schools 


Total 
Number 
Students 


Promoted to 
A or E level 


Pfnmflt&il to 

trnnsltlon/Dcflciency 
lalcidlmi 

Ktf nwwv nun 


Promoted to 

Transition/Deficiency 
in Hatiiematlcs 


Retained In 
Current Grade 
Level 


— 1 I— 


1 I . 


' 1 - 


i i ... 


A 


Rcportu) — 

12,1 


5,09 43.9 


1,957 is;s 


943 j;t 


4,061 . 32:8 


B 

ji> is 


6,529 


4,536 69,5 


634 9,? 


443 6.8 


916 14,0 


c 

M 1 11 


8,651 


M21 48,8 


1,317 15,2 


638 M 


2,475 26,6 


II 

N« 4| 


13,018 


6/124 49,3 


1,864 14,3 


i 

i 

1,106 8.5 _ 


3,624 27,8 














Systemulde 
II « 124 


40,598 


20,620 50,8 


5,772 14,2 


3,130 7,7 


11,076 2 ?;j 


ERJ.C 









Table 6 on page 19 Is a suinhary of the systemwide totals by grade levels. 

• The highest percentage of promotions to Level A or D was In grade one (IA - IB) 
68.22 followed by grade two (2A/T - 2B) 60.42, 

o The lowest percentage of promotions to Level A or B was in grade five (5A/T - 5B) 
3UX followed by grade six (6A/T - 6B) 39.62. 

« 

9 

o Hie lowest percentage of retentions was In grade two (2A/T - 2B) 17,02 followed 
by grade three (3A/T - 3B) 18.62, 

• tie highest percentage of retentions were in grade five (5A/T - SB) 0.62 
followed by grade six (6A/T - 6D) 38,92. 



_.Tflble 6 

Systcnwido SPP Promotion nnd Retention of Students 
At the End of the Flint Semester, School Year 1981-82 
fiuaimary by Cradcn 



Promotion 
detention 

litmus 


Higher nnd Percent of Students by Trade Level 


1A - IB 


2A/T - 25 


3A/T - 35 
• * 


4A/T - 4H 
' i -I - 


5A/T - 5H 

"i ! 


6A/T - 68 
* J, 


Promoted to . 

A or 11 
— tevel 


« l 
6,670 68.2 


1 "Y" 

4,207 60,4 


3,747 54,2 


2,682 48.4 


2,401 34.0 


2,713 39,6 


I'ronintftl 
to Transition 
Heriuicnt iWillnp. 


539 7.9 


1,266 18,2 


1,327 19.2 


972 16J 


798 II-3 


870 12,7 


Promoted 

to Transition 
i)nf|ft,.iir foiiipitlcs 


161 2.3 


304 4,4 


555 8.0 


725 12.2 


779 11.0 


\ — 
606 8.8 


Retained 


i,4B2 III 


1,18? i?;o 


1,285 18.6 


1,379 23.1 


3,074 ,43.6 


2,669 38,9 


Tot.il 


6,852 100,0 


6,964 100.0 


6,914 100.0 


5,958 100.0 


7,052 100,0 

1 


6,858 100.0 



I 

Table 7 oil page 21 Is a summary of the syetcmuldc totals by grade and sex, 

• Girls had the higher percentage of promotions to level A or 8 In all grades, with the highest percentage In 
grade one (1 A - 1 B) lldl and the lowest percentage in grade five (5 A/T - 5 B) 37 .42, Across nil grades 
the percentage difference between girls and boys Is only 9,0Zi 

• Girls had the lower percentage of retentions in all grade levels with the lowest percentage in grade two 
(2 A/T - 2 B) Ik, IX and the highest percentage in grade five (5 A/T - 5 B) 39.72. Across all grades the 
percentage difference between gtrls and boys Is 6,0*. 

• Boys had the higher percentage of promotions to transition deficient in reading at all grade levels with a H 

CO 

range of 22.3X in grade three (3 A/T - 3 B) to 9.7 In grade one (1 A - 1 B). Acrosu nil grades the 
percentage difference between boys and girls is 4.3Z. 

• Girls had the higher percentage of promotions to transition deficient In matlicitlcs with a range of HM 
In grade four (4 A/T - k B) to 1M in grade one (1 A - 1 D), Across grades the percentage difference 
between girls and boys is \M, 

i 
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Table 7 



At the M o( cho First Swotcr, School year 1981-82 



Snnwiry by Grhclo jtiiil Sox 



11 - 1 

Grade 


Sex 


Total 


Promoted to A or 0 


From toil TraiWRoadiru 


Fromoteil Traiia/llatli 


Retained 






Reported 


Number 


J of Total 


Number 


X of Total 


Number 


I of Total 


Number 


'I of Total 




. . . 


■ 


















1 A - 111 


Boys 
Girls ' 


J,5« 
3,310 

i 


t,tOM 

2,386 


ii/i s 

72,1 


ui 
197 


lit 

6,0 


ui 
ii 

79 


1 1 
2, J 

2,'. 


01/ 

BJi 
648 


2J.5 
19.6 


J A/T - 2 11 


Boys 


3,669 


. 

2,055 


56,0 


76b 


20,9 


145 


4,0 


701 


19.1 




Clrls 


3,295 


2,152 


65,3 


498 


15,1 


159 


4,8 


486 


14,7 


1 A/T . '1 8 


Hoys 
Clrii 


3,607 
3,307 


1,983 


ill n 
•Id ,9 

60,0 


GO] 
52'. 


22,3 
15,8 


i/f 

266 
289 


ifi 
8,7 


m 
511 


21.5 
15.5 


* A/T - * II 


Boys 
Clrls 


2.997 
2,961 


1,568 


43.8 
53,0 


582 
390 


13,2 


329 
196 


11,0 
13,4 


772 
6117 


25.(1 
20.5 
























'i A/T - 5 II 


Boys 

Girls 


3,56? 
3/(83 


rioo 


30 8 

in 


til 
375 


11 1) 
10,8 


356 
«3 


10,0 
12.1 


L|Dyl! 

1,364 


' 39.7 


ii A/T • ft B 


Boys 
Girls 


3,38* 


1,171 

i;M 


33,7 

m 


388 


13,9 
11,5 


291 
315 


8,4 
9.3 


1,530 
1,139 


4M 
33,7 


1 A - 6 B 


Boys 
Girls 


20,858 
19.740 


9,1 
10,932 


16,4 
55,4 


3,400 
2,372 


16.3 
12.0 


1,469 
1,661 


7,0 
8,4 


6,301 
4.775 


30,2 
24,2 
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COMPARISON OF DATA FOR SCHOOL YEARS 1980-81 AND U81-82 



Table 8 on page 23 shows a comparison of the systemwide promotion and retention data for school years 



I9S0-8I and 1981-82, 



> The percentage of promotions to Level A or B is much higher for January 1982 than 



for January 1981 in grades one (1A - 111), two (2A/T - 21], and three (3A/T - 3B). 

a The percentage of retentions Is much lower in January 1982 than in January 1981 
In grades one (1A - IB), two (2A/T - 2B), and three (3A/T - 3B), 

o Tlie percentile of promotions to transition deficient in reading is higher in 
January 1982 in grades two (2A/T - 2B) and three 3A/T - 3B). 

o The percentage of promotions to transition deficient In mathematics Is lower In 
January 1982 in all primary grades (1A-3I1), , 

• The January 1982 promotion and retention percentages for grades four through 
six (WT - 6B) closely approximate those for grades one through Ehree (1A-3B) 
in January 1981, 



» 
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Table 8 

Syfltorauidc Promotions And. Retentions Comjniri.Mn» 

lit the Fmi of the First SemcHtcr for School Years 1980-81 nnd IW-82 



Level 


Percent Promoted 
Level A or B 


Percent Promoted 

TrnnaiCion/Dcficient Reading 


Percent Promoted 
Transition/Deficient Mathematics 


Percent Retained 

- - 




■ Jim, 81 


J.KL82 


Jim, 81 


Jim. 82 


Jan. 81 


Jan. 82 


Jan, 111 Jim, 82 


1A - 111 




68,2 


9,0 


7.5 


6.7 


2,3 


?5.! 21.6 


2A/T - 211 


ii.i 


60,4 


16.3 


18,2 


8.0 


4,4 


31,4 17,0 


ilA/T - 31! 


36,5 




15,? 


R2 ; 


9.0 


8,0 


38,8 18.6 














lA h 111 


4U 


6019 


EM 


15,1 


7.9 




31,8 19.1 
















4A/'i - 'til 




48.4 


M 


16J 


• 

m 


■ 

12,2 


• 23.) 


iji/i' - 5B 




34,0 




ii.3 




11.0 


43.6 


M/T - fin 


■ 


39,6 


H 


12.7 


m 


8.8 


ifl;9 
















Wt - 6n 


W.2 


13,3 


• 


10,6 


35,8 



I 
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ATTACHMENT III 
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COMPARISON OF ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION AND COST DATA AMONC SELECTED LARCK CITY 



SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF Till! SURROUNDING WASHINGTON, D.C. AREA 



A SIlflMARY REPORT 



Prepared by 

Division of Reflpgrcli and Evaluation 
August Ml 



INTRODUCTION 

Comparison!) of expenditures and staffing among and between school systems can be very useful, however, 
the utmost care must be taken to assure that the data used are valid, Common definitions, descriptors, and 
content must be observed. In analyzing the data, measures mus: be used which eliminate variations due to 
factors such as size of school system and organizational pattern, 

The serins of tables on the following pap.es displays data based on those data collected and compiled 
by a professional research agency, the Educational Research Service of Arlington, Virginia, The large cities 
*hi:ii arc included were selected due to similarities in the number and racial composition of the student 
population, the socioeconomics of the city, and the type of school system, The surrounding Washington, D,C. 
area school systems were used due to their proximity to the District of Columbia Public Schools and 
Washington, D,C, 

To permit meaningful comparisons despite certain variations from city to city, measures such as averages 
and ratios were used in conjunction with specific descriptions of job responsibility categories which appear 
on the following page. The data were grouped for case in Interpretation and understanding. The number of 
positions represents the number of persons actually employed In Fall, 1981, and the salaries represent those 
actually being paid as of the Fall, 1981. 

All Information displayed in the report is for the school year 1980-81, and is based on the data available 
on October 1, 1980. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CENTRAL OfFICE ADMTHTSTRATIVE POSITION CATEGORIES 



Deputy ami/or associate superintendents! includes nil persons with the title "Deputy Superintendent" or "Associate Superintendent" 

■ also inclndGs n ron/rcgionni super lutenden ts In decentralized school systems in this category; 

Assistant' Superintendents: Includes all persons with the title "Assistant Superintendent" regardless of their functional area 

. of . responsibility . 

Directors, managers, coordinators, and supervisors: includes personnel with primary responsibility for directing staff members 
or managing programs in the specified functional areas; does not Include associate or assistant superintendents. 

' ?iiblic relations. or Information -- Includes personnel responsible for public information and/or 
school -coram I ty relations, 

' Finance and business - includes personnel with primary responsibility for business management 
and fiscal services (ftccffltnthtg, data processing, analysis, auditing, budgeting, con- 
trolling, payroll, purchasing, etc). • • • 

* Personnel Includes persons with primary responsibility for recruiting, placing and 

transferring. school system employees,. for maintaining personnel .records and reports, and 

for developing and implementing personnel policies and practices, _ ... _ 

' Instruction - includes personnel with primary responsibility for regular and special instruc- 
tional programs and services ami -for curriculum development- at the central office level for, 
grades - K— 1 2 (for example, director of curriculum, director of elementary education, director 
of special education); docs. not Include personnel responsible for adult/community or. continuing 
education programs. Subject area supervisors are reported in the separate category below, 

* Subject area supervisors - includes all central office personnel with primary responsibility 

for managing and improving instructional programs and for supervising instructional staff in 
- a specific field such as art, music, mathematics, physical -education,- etc* 
' Other directors, managers,. coordinators, arid supervisors -- Includes all other personnel who 
hnvcjriwry .responsibility for .directing staff members, orjanaglng' a program, function, 
or department at the central office level, such as pupil personnel, media services, plant 
operations, transportation, food services, research, federal programs, pre-kindergarten 
programs, and any other areas not specified or included above, 

Other central off lcj..administratlve and. program support, staff:... lncludcs.nlj, s ep t gal _of f i Cf. .ad w Inis tra ti ve_gnd _ pro f gas lona 1 
employees (both certified and classified) not reported in above categories regardless of whether or not these people 
have supervisory responsibilities, 



. wiKf l,U]f 


Frill lino 


Srlmol SjfStPM 






ntcnt 


A f 1,111*1 

jillslMIl 


72,50!! 
M.JW 




80,118 


lltlli'iVlllt' 




'li iii|iln . 


111,(112 


( !| Iw.iiihr 


87,000 


M- hii. 1 : .. . 
IWiiii);ti»ii f DiCi 


6Z t 3nV. 

00 UAH 


Siirroiiiut fnit WhsblliKton* U 




,\r- r r 'Vte] Systems 




Jimiilr City 


10,855 


iLllllini'i'i' City 




III 1 iinifU 1 - tal y 


ii'M 


!;iitu rliy 


127,542 


JiiHilfjniiH'rv County 


98,175 


Prinn* Itorp/s County 


122,000 



A QHtttlSOH OF THE NUHBER OF CENTRAL OFFICE ADMINISTRATORS ADO OF HIE RATIO TO STUDENTS 
AW SELECTED IM CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND THE SURROUNDING illlNOT, fi,C, AREA SCHOOL SOTS 

--_ -.-.(IM) . : 

ySfiflf Iff fiFmALlmrAimi HlSTRATQRS BY RESi'OliStmiffefM^-- . 

1)1RECT(] j Si Onagers , coordinators, and supervisors for: _ 



and/or ■ ■ 

Assoc i- Assist- 

ate ant 

Supcrln* Superin- Superln* 

tendent tendent tendent 



i i 



i n 

I 5 



4 

\i 
\ 

12 



Public Other — 

Relations Subject Directors, 

or Finance Staff ■ Area Managers, 

Inform- .. and . Person- Instruc- Super- Snjierv., ... . 

at Ion" "Bui'nWTicl — rtoir - visors Coord, Total 



7 6 



3 3 



5 1 



li 

8 
7 

15 
11 



1 2 

2 I 
2 1 



12 
30 
11 
14 



)l 




11 


ill) 


117 

11/ 






282 


1 


49 


36 


103 


15 


29 


M 


"143 


) 


69 


107 


216 


r. 


HI 


60 


222 


4 


5 


It) 


129 


i 


11 


142 


172 


-2 


-8 


.3 


.25 


25 


20 


49 


137 


15 


39 


19 


106 


13 


39 


81 


207 


25 


26 


75 


166 


79 


35 


37 


188 



Ratio of: 
Central 

Office..... 



Administrators Per Student 



to Students 



,1/1 III' I HllCS 

Mte not Include Tuition Grant or I'rc-School Students, 



SllCI! OF DATA: Salarica Paid Professional Personnel tirtiMitiriro^Wl, Part 2 , Educational Research Service Report 
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Stu- 

-denes :Adn. 

r 



If 

228 
778 
690 
509 
392 
484 
578 



434:! 
949 :1 
921 ii 
616 ! 1 
591:1 
649 :1 



Rank of 
Ratios of 
Host Admin- 
istrators 



to Least 




(1980-81) 



Ur,;t' City 
School System 



AiLiitt.i 
llii'itun 



j.niilsviiic 
Hnnjilils 



ill... wm. 
y;i!,|ilii|:tno t D,C. 



Fall W 
Enroll- 

Ml 

Tim 

M,J19 



110,032 
87,000 
(•2,1 
99.366* 



'I, I'lWl'JMfc" 

Ai'cJ'^liw1^7St™r~ 

Aliwililrla.City 
It-i 1 1 tmitri* City 
lUllinioi'i' Ommy 

r.-iir f:ix Cliv 

fhitjji'irrv County 
Mm Hwrp/fi County 



.10,855 
129,984 

MM 
118,175 
122,000 



COSt OF 



CENTRAL OFFICE ADM N1S1IM BY agFOlSieiLnf :ATi:C0RY (IMlTO IITOMIZED OFFICE M 



tcjident 

50,212 
50,000 
59,602 
52,822 
52,503 

55,600 



5 55,000 
57,750 
52,500 
64,015 
65,000 
61,167 



Deputy 
and/or 
Associ- 
ate 



temlciit 



83,000 
-47.4« 
322,3/(3 
84,528 
51,675 
190,480 
99,904 



447,447 
224,100 
170,301 
448,857 
52,854 



Assist- 
an 1 : 

SuQcriii- 



251,902 
124,710 
358,304 



$ 82,200 $174,352 $ 36,350 $ 



570,336 
291,200 
577,596 

-mm 

271,356 



nmCTQRS-, HAHAGERS 



Rclntlons 
or 

Inform- 
lit ion ' 



5 $9,16 WtyM 5128,605 5. .66i2.44 $ 

184,415 1,151,802 
129,384 

60,177 1,123,881 

70,308 240,240 

235,400 171,280 521,715 

37,290 29,960 206,398 

338,128 35,121 142,665 



194,145 



38,683 
84,090 



57,776 $ 
138,260 



773,739 
667,641 
438,568 



COORDINATORS, AND SUPEkVISORS FOR: 



Person- 

"liifl - " 



427,072 
305,384 
209,139 
402,780 

369,138 
82,881 
82,764 



69,750 5 
66,849 
396,(68 
1,005,720 
420,893 
522,382 



Instruc- 

"TToir 



3,067,623 
34,931 
565,320 
95,700 

419,111 
107,912 
o\ 170 



77,676 $ 
670,875 
5311510 



1,017,650 
2,278,518 



Subject 
Atca 
Stipcr- 
-vlsors 



575,560 



1,570,499 
788,394 
1,753,704 
3,415,877 
135,730 
365,829 



279,864 
556,940 
1,323,231 
1,397,955 
- 929,379 
1,192,380 



Other 
Directors 



Supcrv., 



1 

i, 

1,276,720 



2,042,760 
2,482,197 
4,262,272 



$ 96,W 5 
1,336,230 
603,611 
2,666,115 
2,855,850 
1,191,B44 



Total 

-fait- 



6,881,456 



t 



5, 

7,284,:% 
3,332,. 57 
5,454,253 



927,717 
4,038,832 



7,179,219 
6,485,351 
6,055,985 



CENTRAL OFFICE 
AllfllNiSTIWiS PER: 



istra- 

■m— 



24, 



33,314 
26,780 

32,815 
25,833 
31,711 



29,481 



, uo2 

39,092 
32,213 



fttiectitlhchvr 



nu. 

106,99 
43,53 



52.57 
83.73 
53.41 
54.89 



37,109 5 85.46 $1,276 



31.07 



56.29 



1,507 
819 
867 

1,006 

1,532 
956 

1,1)61 



527 
. 678 
1,081 
1,207 
1,010 



» Dors imt Include Tuition Grant or i'rc-School Students. 



SOUUfH OF DATA: Mar 



rofcwtonitt Personnel In Public Schools, 1980-81, Fart 2, Educational Research Service Report 
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A COHPARiSGN OF IE NUMBER AND AVERAGE COST OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS Awu nimunh auiwnw im m nunJER, TOTAL 
AND AVERAGE COST OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND PROGRAM SUPPORT PERSONNEL OF SELECTED LARGE CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS AND THE llotil WASHINGTON, DiC, AREA SIM, SYSTEMS : 
(1980-81) . 



School Systems 



At Until 
jioston 
Cleveland 
Lou Uv I He 
fivnpliis 
Mi Iw.iukiM' 
St, Louis 
Urihinnron, D,C. 

Surround Inn Washington, D.C, 
Arm School Systems . 

Alexandria City 

' Baltimore City 

Baltimore County 

tin (Illy 
iitljomery County....... 

Prince (.Vtirci-'s County 



Fall m 
Enrollment 



72,500 



98,661 
[10,032 



99,368 * 



■10,355 



97,664 

urn 

98,1.75 
122,000 



Principals MAsslstant 
?rlntrpits~"~" ra " 



Number 



179 
298 
265 
226 
W 
268 
159 
319 



-38 

369 
314 
291 
318 



Average 
Cost 



528,028 
N.A. 
29,757 



33,366 
28,173 

31,744 



sn.a: . 

25,777 
32,555 



38,296 
33,358 



Administrative and Program Support 

Personnel ■ 



Number 



.47 
212 
25 
ijj 
49 
16 
113 
363 



144 
114 
0 



Total 
Cost 



5J ,185,810 



827,825 
3,695i32fl 
914,340 
341,904 
2,734,713 
9,190,434 



S 



9,586,595 



2,876,580 
4,500,576 
3,820,824 



Average 

525,. JO 
22,924 
33,113 



2i,3fi9 
24,201 
25,318 



522,154 
19,685 
26,635 
31,254 

33,5k 
0 



Rntloof Administrative and 
Su pport Personnel To! 



Students - ' 



Students 



1,5.43 
303 

3,205 
843 

2,246 

5,438 
552 
274 



Adm. 



2,171 
267 
904 

Hft 
86! 



-Trachcrs 



TeacliersJAdn. 



78 
22 
170 
47 
117 
297 
31 



145 
14 

50 
46 
4? 



* Dociuot Include lull Ion Grant or Pre-Sctiool Students, 

II, A, « Data Not Available 
SOURCE OF DATA; 



s , 1980-81, Part, 2, Educational Researi.li Service Report 



A (WAR I SDN oriE-niWSfllW AND OF TliAWIIiHSTfJNUHniiR- OF ADMINISTRATORS UY- CATEGORY - 
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VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Mr; Dymaley: You may proceed, Mrs. McKenzie, with your vbca- 
tional education testimony now. 

Mrs. McKenzie: Thank you vory much, Mr. Chairman. First, I 
would like to introduce those persons i who • jire with me here at the 
table. To my left is Dr: Gtho Jones, who is the superintendent for 
career development programs, and his assistant, Dr. Mamie Lindo. 
To my right is Karen Kershner of Goldberg-Marchesano, an adver- 
tising firm, one of the private businesses which has so kindly decid- 
ed to support our efforts in making our career programs more 
meaningful, To her right is Pete Weaver, who is assistant to the 
superintendent for corporate relations. 

I will not read the complete text of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 
You have it. I would prefer to highlight -some of the issues therein 
to provide ample time for interaction with the committee. 

Mr. Dymally. You may proceed. 

Mrs. McKenzie. Thank you. 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the efforts of the District 
of Columbia public schools to successfully prepare students for 
their futu re i n the workplace. 

Regardless of whether a student enters work directly after grad- 
uating from hi^h school or it occurs 2, 4, or maybe more years after 
through postsecondary education, we feel very strongly that the 
D.C. schools must be and are committed to providing the best possi- 
ble educational preparation for jobs — and I mean real jobs — which 
are in empl oyment F elds wh ich wi 11 need skilled personnel. 

Although for the past 19 years the school system has provided 
complete programs, of acadejrnic study in bur ypcatibnal-techhic 
schools or ourcareer development centers, the image of vocational 
education students taking only shops or rudimentary accounting 
courses still persists. We are pleased to indicate that we are pres- 
ently involved in a modernization of our career development cen- 
ters. That will allow for an expansion of our prorrams to a larger 
number of students in our skill training areas. It also will give us 
an opportunity to experiment and develop a shared-time concept so 
that youngsters in our comprehensive high schools can attend our 
career centers and take their academic courses at the comprehen- 
sive high schools. _____ 

We would like to assist in disabusing the notion that career 
training forecloses opportunities for postsecondary education. We 
believe that we must broaden our educational outlook on the em- 
ployment areas which will need well prepared high school gradu- 
ates for immediate entry into skilled jobs. 

With this view in mind, we are concentrating on the improve- 
ment of our career development programs within # the school 
system, and we are also seeking support from the private sector, 
the-future employers of our students. 

We want to make our vocational-technical and career develop- 
ment programs much more practical. We are also very much in 
sync with the notion that, no matter how good our programs are, 
we will not be able to keep up with the trends and equipment in 
the private sector. 
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Therefore, we are seeking to make our young people much more 
aware of career trends,, and we are seeking to make our career pro- 
grams much more realistic by developing partnerships with private 
industry. 

Mr. McKinney, If the Superintendent will allow me to interrupt, 
I will say this. You might be interested ta know that the House 
Banking Committee yesterday passed but Mr. Blanchard's and my 
bill on the Defense Production Act, which will offer 50-percent 
grants for modern equipment for technical education so that high 
schools can keep up with business. I believe it is funded for $100 
million a year. 

The District would be eligible as an entity to apply for this sort 
of thing. 

I think you are absolutely right on the dime. The school systems 
cannot afford to keep the kind of equipment on hand that their 
students will have to use when they leave. It is a lot like the IBM 
typewriter. There is a new one every month. 

Mrs. McKenzie. Thank you so much. We will look forward to 
that legislation getting through. 

Let me continue. I will try and be brief because we do want to 
interact. 

We are very much concerned about the waste in human poten- 
tial and productive capacity due to the failure of developers, like 
school systems, of human capital and users, the employers, to prac- 
tice a natural relationship. Sometimes, we in the school districts 
talk about the relationship as having to do with volunteerism or 
philanthropy. ... . ... 

We, in the District of Columbia public schools, are trying to. work 
out a quid pro quo arrangement so that there is accountability on a 
both sides. It is time for Us as managers of public resources to stop 
trying to pick corporate pockets and to start helping the public 
sector companies _to_ find cost-justified approaches to coupling busi- 
ness interests of their shareholders with the educational interests 
of our youngsters. j 

We are starting with what we consider to be a very- common- 
sense notion. Remember, we are in the embryonic stages of this in- 
volvement. We are starting from the position that people form 
partnerships to reduce costs and to make money, not to cost subsi- 
dize each other. 

Therefore, we have done a bit of research. We found out that 
American businesses spend $1 billion annually on training employ- 
ees. For example, AT&T spends an estimated $6 million to teach 
14,000 employees basic skills of writing and mathematics during 
office hours. _ 

We also know that employee recruitment, hiring, and turnover 
costs are estimated at $100 billion. We know, for example, that 
General Motors hired 9,000 employees to fill 1,500 jobs in 1 year. 

Today's student is tomorrow's employee. Business and education 
are interdependent. Previous efforts to build on this interdepen- 
ded cy iias led educators to seek gifts from businesses and founda- 
tions. This type of philanthropy does riot serve well business needs 
and does not necessarily improve education. 
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CAKEKK OKVELOPMKtfT THROUGH CORPORATIONS 

Our early efforts in securing corporate partners have been direct- 
ed toward identifying lead companies to join with us in codevelop- 
ing career-focused programs within high schools to see whether we 
can develop employees who will be ready to take on the responsibil- 
ities of a job and will not be prone to the high turnover rate. 

Let me quickly indicate a couple of leading national companies 
which have indicated interest in our efforts: General Motors has 
agreed to spearhead the development of engineering programs 
building on our ongoing career development programs and on our 
programs within our comprehensive high schools. Please note that 
we are trying to make that linkage. _ _ 

While a number of students are in our career high schools, 40 
percent of our students continue their educations into college. But 
we have about 40 percent who we consider general and have prob- 
ably developed no skills at all for the workplace or very few skills 
for the workplace. _ _;_ . r ______ - 

Our local company, -Potomac Electric Power Co. [PEPCOJ, has 
joined with General Motors to support the engineering effort be- 
cause PEPCO, locally, is one of the area's largest employers. cf .en- 
gineers and engineering technicians. Also, it is a pioneer in pri- 
vately initiated work-study programs. 

Then we move on to Goldberg-Marchesano. As I indicated, Mrs. 
Marchesano has been kind enough to join us For this Hearing, _G_bld_- 
berg-Marchesano, a large advertising and public relations firm in 
the city, took the design leadership in November 1981 of the com- 
munications high. schools, building on our career programs in com- 
munications. Goldberg-Marchesano has recruited a task force of 65 
companies to support the schools, including, for example, Gannett 
Publications, Mutual Broadcasting System^ the National Cable 
Television Association , and Services by Satellite, SAT Serv. 

We have moved to develop a program for computer science pro- 
fessions. We are working with IBM [International Business Ma- 
chine]: IBM has tentatively agreed to provide us with an executive 
to help us in the development effort for as long as 1 to 1 V2 years- 

The program would offer elective concentrations in computer 
communications and business applications. - 

Xerox has also extended support. Digital has indicated interest 
in helping us develop a technicians institute. Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield, in collaboration with other insurance companies and banks 
such as NS&T [National Savings and Trust], have codeveloped a 
program concentrating on finance management, marketing, and 
office practice. . 21 . , : c 

We also have talks in progress with prospective codevelopers tor 
two other high school programs. A national hotel chain, to be spe- 
cific, Hilton, has indicated an interest in helping us develop pro- 
grams in hospitality, professions. A large local hospital has indicat- 
ed a willingness tc help us develop the programs in the health pro- 
fessions. — - - 

We are coming to closure with Control .Data Corp. on a demon- 
stration program in educational technology wherein the company 
will provide state-of-the-art educational technology in one ol our 
high schools. We will see whether we can demonstrate technology s 
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capacity to accelerate student achievement, up to three or four 
gTade levels per year so that the young people in high schools can 
be helped with their achievement and also with employability 
skills. 

With respect to improving the management of our school system, 
we have just recently undergone a management audit of our nonin- 
structional services. It was funded through a Ford Foundation 
grant to the Council of Great City Schools. 

We hope to implement a number of the recommendations which 
were in the initial report. 

In conclusion, as we seek to improve career development offer- 
ings of our school system, we believe that our private partners 
have agreed to join us in our efforts because education is our busi- 
ness. It is time to educate in a businesslike way. More specifically, 
schooling is our business, and education is everybody's business. 

Thank you so much. 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you, Doctor. 

Without objection, your full statement will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 
[The prepared statement of Floretta McKenzie follows:] 
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District ri Columbia Public Schools 



Hr. Chairman, I am pleased to join you here today to discuss the efforts 
of D.C. Public Schools to successfully prepare students for their futures in 
the workplace. Regardless of whether a student's entry into work happens 
directly upon graduation from high school or occurs after two, four or more 
years of post3econdary education, D.C. schools must be and are committed to 
providing the best possible educational preparation for jobs - real jobs,, 
employment in fields that will need skilled personnel. 

In this context "vocational education" or "career development", accord- 
ing to the traditional definitions, are too limited to accurately describe 
the full scope of educational opportunities required to meet the demands of 
current and future employment heeds. Historically, vocational education 
has meant "those students not planning to enter college." And although for 
the past 19 years in the District of Columbia, vocational education has always 
been coupled with complete programs of "academic" study, the image of voca- 
tional education students taking only metal shops and rudimentary accounting 
courses lingers on. 

We must disabuse ourselves of the notion that "career training" fore- 
closes on the possibilities of pursuing hicVer education. Also, we must 
broaden our educational outlook oh the employment areas which will need well- 
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prepared high school yraduntes for immediate entry into skilled jobs. In 
short, education must recognize that almost without exception, all students 
will be employed during their lifetimes and one of our major missions as 
educators is to maximize young peoples* possibilities for success in their 
careers • 

With this view in mind, D.C. Public Schools have launched a most excit- 
ing, innovative approach to career preparation in concert with the private 
sector — the future employers of our students. 

As an educator, I am disturbed i\t the inability of too many of our 
young people to carve out fulfilling futures for themselves within our socio/ 
ecom -nic structure. As a manager of educational resources, I am committed 
to building coat-effective bridges between schools and careers for young 
people. As a memfcer of society, I am disturbed at the waste of human poten- 
tial and productive capacity due to the failure of the developers of human 
capital and the users of human capital to practice their natural symbiotic 
relationship, in ways that are beneficial to employers and young people alike ~. 

Sometimes I feel discouraged that so many of us In public education still 
see corporate "involvement" as a matter of voluhteerlsm or philanthropy. Pro- 
ductive working relationships seldom endure without a quid pro quo , as there 
Is ho accountability on either side. It's time for the managers of public 
resources to stop trying to pick corporate pockets, and to start helping our 
private sector companies find cost- justified approaches to coupling the 
business interests of their shareholders with the educational interests of 
our young people. Since we are now separately spending huge amounts for many 
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of the sane purpou^s, why not pool L-«sources and jointly design programs for 
equal or better returns for each partner at less cost. This, hot voluntee- 
isn and not philanthropy, is the classical notion of "partnership". There- 
fore, D.C. schools are starting with the common sense, old fashioned pro- 
position that folks form partnerships to reduce costs and make money, not to 
cross-subsidize brie another . 

American businesses spend an estimated $60 billion annually on training 
employees. A large percentage of that amount is spent to upgrade employees' 
basic skills; 

ATT spends an estimated $6 million to teach 
14^000 employees basic writing and arithmetic 
during office hours. 

Metropolitan Life devotes over 40 percent of 
its training and development program to English 
usage and arithmetic. 

Employee recruitment, hiring and turnover costs are estimated at over 
$100 billion: 

. General Motors hired 9,000 employees to fill 
1,500 jobs In one year. 

Most entry- level training programs__are not cost- 
effective, because _too__ few employees are retained 
past the break-even point for training costs. 

Today's student is tomorrow's employee. Improperly prepared students 
become problems for employers. Business and education are interdependent. 
Previous efforts to benefit from our interdependence have led us to seek 
gifts and grants from businesses and foundations. Phllahthro^ . Vowcver, does 
not adequately serve business needs arid does not necessarily improve educa- 
tion. Asking for grants is a wln-Iose situation. BOH education is not a 
zero sum game; it is possible to have a win-win business relationship. This 
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is possible through investment, not philanthropy. 

Project leadership and desijn support, rather than financial support is 
the more valued and less expensive role for major employers. it is not as 
quick or tangible as a financial contribution, and It Implies accountability 
for new products. But our national economy Is at a cross-roads In the world 
market, arid a corporate check Is ho longer proof of corporate responsibility, 
much less a guarantee that any substantial returns will accrue to either the 
company or the students. 

D.C. Public Schools' early efforts in securing corporate partners have 



been directed toward identifying lead companies to join with us in co-develop- 



ing five career high schools scheduled to open in September, 1982. 

Negotiations are under way with lead employers representing major local 
employment sectors. Lead employers include national companies, such as General 
Motors and Control Data Corporation, as well as large firms with a substantial 
local presence, such as IBM and Blue Cross/Blue Shield. 

Among the companies we have contacted, interest in our approach has been 
high arid sustalried. From our negotiations to date, we can assess at least a 



90*i probability for closure with the following projects: 

High School for the Engineering Professions 

General Moto rs has been designing with us a high 
school for the mechanical, electrical, and industrial 
engineering professions 3ince October , 198 1 , based 
largely on its experience with the General Motors 
Institute for Engineering and Management. Potomac 
Electric and Power Company (PEPCO) joined as the local 
lead developer in March, 1982. PEPCO is not only one 
of the area's largest employers of engineers arid 
engineering technicians, but Is also a plorieer iri pri- 
vately initiated work-study programs, through Its Ad- 
vanced Career Training Project. Ah Institute for 
technlclari training -Is . Being developed by Digital » and 
vlll probably Be affiliated with this high school. 
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. High School of Communications 

^IdBerg-Marchesano,, a. large advertising, and public 

relations firm, took the design leaderghlp_in ;_ _ 

November, _ 1981, for the communications_high school f 

which will offer concentrations in_advertising, public 
relations, communications.arts, and print and broadcast 
journalism. ..Goldberg-Marchesano has recruited a task 
force _ Qf sixty-five com panies to support the school, 
including:_fqr example, Gann e t t-Publications , Mutual 
Br oadcastin g System , National-Cable Television Association- , 
Services by Satellite (SAT Serv), and a number of local 
broadcasters, publishers, and advertising/public relations 
firms. 

High School for Computer Science Professions 

Because it is a large local employer with, a national 
track record for coupling business arid public interests, 
we're working with IBM , with! a vie w toward cQ-developing 
the computer science high school. Housed within a 
comprehensive high school, the program would offer 

elective concentrations in, for_ example, computer 

co^rmuhlcatlons arid business applications* _ and.. computer 
science, programming and operations.. Xerox has also 
extended general support in this area. 

_ _ _ * . *■ 

High School for Business Professions 

The business_high_school will offer concentrations in 
finance, management, marketing, and of f ice practice, including 
the use_and applications of business machines 

and_ systems. Blue eross/Bl ue Shi eld , in collaboration 

with other insurance companies and banks, such as NS&T, 
are the co- developers. 

Talks are in progress with prospective co-develbpers for two other high 
schools a national hotel chain for hospitality professions arid a large 
local hospital for a high school of health professions. 

Two other important joint ventures are also under way: 

A Demonstration Program In Educational Technology 

Control Data Corporation , a leader ln_the development of 
Instructional software, is working_with us to install the 
state-of-the-art in educational technology in one of our 
high schools. Scheduled. to_start this June , the joint 
venture is seen as a_ national demonstration of technology's 
capacity. to accelerate student achievement up to three or 
four grade levels per year. 
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Managon«jnt Audit of Non-Instructional Services 

The Ford Foundation, through the Council of Great City 
Schools , recently completed a managemeht_audlt of our . 
non- instructional systems, such as payroll, procurement,, 
and automated Information services. The audit confirmed 
the prospect of substantial savings through a management 
Improvement program that is now underway. 

In conclusion, and as our private partners have agreed: Because educa- 
tion Is our business, it's time to educate in a business-like way. Thank 



you. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING REPORTER 

Qutttn0t*9 Ft.eaman. Ktlgslton A associates. Inc. 



BUSJH£SS MOVES TO-FILL THE BREACH. IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN NATION^S CAPITAL 

_ PJariLarc ^ay_io_Waih!oRinn._D.C,_in.c»t3i_W!»b 
career high schools under an innovative public/private 
partnership bciweenjheJocal ichool-bdard _and -private 
indusirv Dctails_are yet lo be workedoul. ^ut the 
Voshmgton school superiruendem expects, to. have .five 
such high Khoqlsj>peraung__under business . 1 P 0nAO . rl r_ , P 
in the fall of I9J2. ^ch "magnet-* school will concern ( 

trite on a specific occupational area. ' 

- The initiative for the program came from D C. ichool 
Superintendent Flp.retia McKenxie. w ho has sought both 
leading nation.! corporations and local businesses at 
sponwrs.-C.on_iro_l. Data. General Motors, and Jntern.it 
nonjl Business Machines are among the corporate lead* 
cri_ .currently. in. the final, stages of negotiation with ihe 
surertmerdent's office in what could amount to a SI 
millioTilril_>«r-ii , yeijmeriJU.*ccprdini to Peter Weaver, 
a i po helper ton for tee superintendent. 
_ _ The. . iupexini endent's _ oflke ha > conceniiTi 1 ed . 0 n a p- 
proacaing the national leaden, and is relying on them to 
put -together a nd he ad_i_"consortuitTL"_ 6 1 Justnesses, to 
sponsor each of the_schools. The occupauonil areas 
currently under discussion are-.ehgJhewirig* computer 
sciences, communicatipnji. _ A^ l A w ^J^_ c 5"^_ urI _ n, r e * 
and hospitality professions, such as hotel rnanagemenU- 
The participating companies will provide a lot more 
than financial contributions. Weaker notcd.TBejf-wiU.be 
involved in designing the school curriculum, providing 
staff resources, loaning equipment, arranging cooper*!* 
i ve _ * or k-it u d y a ssi gn m en ts , a n d p rovi d i ng pi a cemen t 
>ervices for the students, he explained. What company 
provide .*hicb _ resources will be decided by the 
consortium members. * 

Thm Bottom Ui># 

The school.iyiiemJi^jLloQkjngTcir j»rporatej>hilifw 
thropy. Weaver stressed. Instead, it views private sector 
invoK.meaiaa"anjnvxstmenu^^nd has tried ib sell the 
plan to corporations _on that b_asis^_ 

There a re three major advantages, of iBe program, for 
businesses, according Jo Weaver. Firit^by turning out a 
suppl> young workers who arc job ready and mined. 
:hc career high schools can help »t_UcJcj»bat .have been 
/rowing problems (or- -industry. ih-recem-yxarsirugB 
employee turnover, high^ coats of staff replacement and 
recruitment, and the need- for in-Bouse. re media Liiairiing 
and education The __schoots __ W _U1 offer not just skills 
training, out basie education and training in good work 
altitudes. Weaver stressed. 

Second, working with the schools can provide -a -pot eo- 
lj*L.*ou'Ce of new markets fpr businesses *hieh are 
involved with the education prodims^£or -example. -a 
corpora ti on like Control Da la. * hie h ha s do ne a Jot 0 f 
>*ork with programmed learning, could-demonstrate-the 
effectiveness of its products in the schools. Weaker 
suggested. - -- 

Third, bu.sin esse s can use the ".ponsorship ,o _.' m ? r0Ve 
iheir corporate image and develop good community 
rtbiibni_The_recb^niiedneefl._for ajypply or trained 
voung workers remains the major motivation for the 
corporaiioruv-bbwever^-Weiversaid^ _ __ _ 

The D C. school lystem wants the businesses to -fle* 
sitn their own independent assessment _JLO_d tier mine 
how well the new schools do their job. This will enable 
them to measure the program s success m "business-like 
terms," looking at such tterns as reduction in turnover, 
recruitment costs, and in* house training and develop- 
ment needs. Weaver sajd. 

He added that job placement rates alone would not be" 
sumcteni indicaiors, because how Ujngpersbns- iiay_oh 
the job is also cmeial. A precise measurement system 
stili needs to be designed and it wjU be up tn the 
businesses. to do so. Weaver said, adding that the school 
system would also be conducting its own assessment. 



MultMaval Training 

. . Weaver .claimed that the business high schools will 
y *epare students for all levels of job* within the occupa* 
liouLil Jrjeld .of. study. Jt is espected that some of the 
studeuts will take jobs immediately upon graduation. 
wBilebiBen_wiil_enxoll_in post'SeCOndary education. This 
will differentiate the new schools from traditional voca- 
tional education schools. v.hicb lend lo train students 

on]y for entrylevel jobs following high school 

graduation.- .... . 

Admission requirements will vary with eaeb school, 
and the standards WJIL-be sci-jointLy-By_ihe business 
consortium and the school system, according to Weaver. 
Traditionally. "magrtei"-or- , *therneT_schoois -have.bcen. 
established to promote racial desegregation, but that is 
noi a primary purpose of this venture. Weaver stressed. 

Curriculum 

. Students in the car_«r_bigh_fchooU.wjll.ta.kta normal 
acadenic load as well as specialized training : n their 
chosen carecr areas. Their, hours will probably be longer 
ihan those of the average high school student, since they 
will also -participate in work expcJience_prgjecU,_Weayer 
said it is not clear yet whether the cooperative work 
experience, program., which _wjU.be. a .major part of_t!te 
curriculum, will involve alternating periods of three or 
four months inihe cJasirbjom an^_bn.thijdb^ctr.whcihei 
the students would combine work and school on the same 
dxyi~. -The business, consortia witt-decide. _Bis_ issue. ,he 
said, explaining thauhey would look for a schedule that 
best meeti-ihe needs of the students and the panicipai* 
ing businesses 

Weaver-said that although the papers areatiJl-to-be 
rjed_ _vvith the lead __comj>anies in the. consortia, tie 
superintendent expects that the five— schools wUl open 
their doors in ^ptember. **This is .ambitious," he said, 
"but doable." He added that itmight be possible la start 
wjtb even jnoxj schools, but the school system doesn't 
wan*, to make the mistake "of "biting off more than we 
can chew." 

__A 1 !0L n H , 1 n 9_P ,, 9 l __ 
_- T°e Houston KhooLdistrict provides another example 
of a business-sponsored-iugh- school.-Like ihe-schools 
now coniemplated Jor the District of Columbia, the 
Houston High School for the Engineering Professions 
brings together a number of .national and local 
businesses as sponsors (currently. -22K They contribute 
money, expertise, equipment, and personnel to the 
school. Business professionals from the firms also help 
design _and update ^curriculum and provide technical 
■ expertise reflecting the latest developments in 

technology, . __ .... _ . ._ 

However, unlike the DC pilots, which will stress 
immediate occupational placement as w til js advanced 
training, the Houston nigh school is interested only in 
prepartng-SJudentS-fof. further cducaiion_in_the engineer- 
ing sciences or related fields. Since its establishment in 
i9.75_i(_nai_J>ccbme__a major recruiting ground for 
coMeges and universities. 

_ . The- H buston - ma g net. school . a lib . -resulted- Xrbm -a 
conscious commttment to promote desegregatjon in the 
city schoolsand-to-move -mi no rity_ and. female studenu * 
into the engineering professions, long bastions of white 
male workers^ Thc-impetus for -ihe D^C^-Schools, in 
contrast, seems to come from the growing concern about 
the links between quality education and the development 
of a trained workforce. _ 
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•nether or not it's what Presi- 
dent Reagan had _in mind when 
he called for increased "volun- 
teerisnC the newlyannounced 
involvement of the local business commun- 
ity in iihe DJI school system is an excel- 
lent example of how private sector/public 
sector Operation, can help solve the. na- 
tion's social problems. We think the idea 

merits y6ujjuJJ_support..__ _ _ 

For tcomany years, the average inner- 
dtygraduateofihe Ilistrict'spwbJicschools 
could look forward to little mortthan a fast 
tra^tolhistranon.SirhpJy^^ 
diploma from theDi strict oj Columbia hasn ? t 
been bf^ucluistiri-fihdungen^oyh^fcat 
least employment with a future. More and 
more D.C, high school^ds-^o^fiaentih 
basic writing and math skijls^and urrfamiliar 
with standard work habits and attitudes— 
have been .ill-prepared either to go on to 
college or find work in WashingtoVsiit 
creasingly high tech white-collar .business 
sector. Clearly, public edueatHjn-iatbe Bis? 
trict has not been doing what it's supposed 
to be doing : preparing young people for the 
rest of their lives. 

Nowitappear5thatheip— andchange—is 
on. the way, Last month, the D.C. school 
superintendant Floretta McRemie ann- 
ounced thai five .new high, sch.pols would 
open in the District, perhaps as early as 
next September, The .new.schools,. which 
would complement existing academic pro- 
grams^ will specialize in engineering conv 
puter sciences, communications, banking/ 
ihsurance,andhospitaii.typrofessions.,The 
idea is to educate and prepare students 
fotihe-fcrndsLof jobs.thatwill be open to 
them when they graduate. 
- What makes these hewiprograms so.sig! 
nificant is that the businer:a community is 
being welcorhediQ parricipatftin the effort* 
While the announcement that the Gold- 
berg/Marihesarioagehcy wouldset aside 
$20, 000 for the communications high school 
has-ceceived the UoSs share of attention, 
there is plenty of room for other Washing- 
ton businesses to join in— with expertise. 



goods, services, uid fundsJri fad, the great- 
er the level of involvement on the part of 
Washington businesses, the greater the 
chance for success of the project. 

This is not just do-gooder Dhiianthrbpy 
we're talking about, It's a chance for ^Wash- 
ington's pri\atesectortoinvestinits future 
b^ne'pin^to shape thepiofileof tomorrow's 
labor pool. Clearly, business wiilgalnif the 
school system produces graduates who are 
better equipped to work in business. And 
the community asa whole will obyiouslyjbe 
better off if more people can find a mean* 
ingful rolejn the regional economy. . 

The new "private -public partnership'' 
can. work. What's more, it should^worlc. But 
dorft think of it as just a nice thing to do. 

Think of it as the smart thing to do. 

__ Over. lQQ,Q00people ride in taxlcabs in 
the DjstrictofColumbiaeveryday.andcall- 
uigacafiisasharedexpjerienaotprobably 
85 percent of the readers of this magazine. 
Yeloutside oi raisihg ah arm in a hailing 
gesture, or being confounded by the Dis- 
trict's^cahe-Mhe_sy.stem, iriost people 
know next to nothing aboL'' Washington's 
taxi business^ 

As reporter Andrew Alexander tells it in 
this rr^th'scover-Story, -Washington's taxi 
industry is big, bad and bewildering. It's 
also in-trouBle^ Washington, remains the 
only major city in America that neither oper- 
atesonametersystemhor^iesohahand- 
ful of large fleets to provide cab service. 
The idea-behindihe-seiuip-isihat.ihdivi- 
dual drivers can make as much money as 
they want— and thereby-provide the best 
possible service in the process. 

Yet if that's the case^why isihe number 
ofdrivers shrinking as the city thrives? Why 
are city hackers continually Dleadihg-fir 
increased rates? Why, in short, do many 
observers think the taxi industry isdyirig? 
StaainS on pai?e 50. Alexander provides 
some answers. 

-H.J.F. 
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TheDuCschool 




Maybe-you've read about it. May lie you've 

heard the Lalk. 

Superintemlent of Schools Floretta U. 
McJfen^e bstartingan t^ucationaJri^oluliotb It's 

S,ing t*» be the greatest thing ever to happen to the 
!Cii*cho6l system, and your business can be a 
part of it. 

In the fall of 19K2. the lJistrict of Columbia is 
planning to open career hiKh ^jK*»h*i^iKpwit(i 
combine top-notch academic instruction with job 
trairiiriK in the fields t^c«mjniinicatii»n5.1)a^hK 
and insurance. engineering, computer sciences, anil 
hotel managements 

Th ls ambitious program wil J give h igh sc bool 
stmb-nts an unparalleled opportunity to discover 
the real work I. They' 1 1 .tie. inl n x 1 uced U >_ the ways of 
business. Thcy'lM*' taught the skills they need to 
gi* first-rate ji>bs.-and there vviU-be jiibs waiting fur 
many of them when they graduate. 

Kach canvr high school will open under the 
s^toJW(lrehjp.(^^_blLsin^^M?^„in a jMirticularitelil. As 
reported in The Washington IVrt- General Miitors 
iv^iaupt Kjrt the- High School of Khgirieering; 
Control Data Ls looking at the High Schtxil of 
Computer Sciences: and frtjIdlwrgV'Mitreht'sano anil 
Associates J nc. o f Wash ington, I )X\ Is s pearhend in % 
the I>.C. High School of Communication Arts. 

That's where your busi ness_ I its in. FJoretta 

McKenzie andJ>>ldbei^Maivhteiano need the 
e^qpertts^imd assistanct'of aUhusihe^ses_ _ _ 
in the communication field in establishing this 
unprecedented school. 

. We're not look ing for eharit y. We're k>oking 
for your help in solving a major problem in 
Washington;, inadequate support for public 
school education L 

Y^thepnjgrani i-heeUs money. Hut more 

importantly, we need business^'s who can pnivule 
experts to conduct seminars anil serve as classnxim 
and workshop teachers. . 

We ueeo firms who- are wijiing to provide 
techniral assLstahce ih the deiiigh\ahd-ci >hstriietibri 
of the school's communication facilities. 

We heed companies who can develop intern- 



ships, scholarships, i summer job assignments, and 
wh«_can.pn)vide_en try- level positions for the 
school's graduates. 

We are pleased J hat many of our clients arid 

colleagues have already pledged their help and 
support, including: 
American fcllm.Maffxzihe. * 
Creamer Dickaon Baaford" 
Paul ^ Forties and Associates 
FraMT/Asaoriate* - 

Milfoil Rnmdciirt'h gS yTrteTh 

National C*ble Tele vision Amwciation 
National CapUonlnR Institute 
PBS 

PuDBc^ervice^ateDiteC^iortJum 
Redtree Aawodateg 
Begardte'jL Magmzine- 
RodeJ Audio Services - 
Service* By^atefllte (SatServ) 
Beth ArBulSwanson 

David Swansion & Associate* 

Titsch Publishing (Cablevision Magazine) 

88.5FMIWAMU) 

Wm.nhii]gtoa Business Review 

WETA-TV/FM 

WMAJMM63 

Winter- Fried Associates 

4fvourfirm \yiin provide the kind I of support 
the ixC.-High School of .Coinrhimicatu^-ArtJS-heexIs.' 
fHI out thecoupon below and return it to Karen 
KershrieiiSeriHrt-yice President. Goldberg/ 
Marchesano and. Associates, Inc. 1910 Sunderland 
Place. N.W.. Washington. D.G. 20036. 



Marchesano 



Witfa ymir lMHl|KtIie lewis emit fail. 

1 
I 



My firm wanLs to help the D.C. Hi^h School of 
O)jnmunicatioji Arts. You can count on us to (you 
may check more than one): 
□ Provide teachers or lecturers. 



Send me information atwut the following sehoolls) 

□ Banking ami Insurance 

□ Kngineering 

□ Computer Sciences 

□ Hi it el Management 



□ Assist in the design of iacilitie^li.e. broadcast 
studios, printing nxinvs. etc.L 

□ L^viile_internships.st'hf»larshi|>si>r 
_ summer jolis. 

□ Create entry-level positions for graduates. 

□ Make a financial contribution. 

□ (Xher . 

Mail torKarvn Kershner Senior Vice lYcsident. 

^'^l^ljcjwM^^ Place. N.W.; Washington. IXC. 20ttfi>. 



Name. 
Firm Name. 
Adf tress _ 

Phone No..... 



„ Zip 
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Mr. Dymai.i.y. I would like to hear from the advertising sector. 

We politicians have to advertise to stay alive. 

What are you doing in vocational education? . .. 

Mrs. Kershner. I do not have a prepared statement, but I will 
surely be able to go over what we are doing. 

Goldberg-Marchesano, unlike Control Data and IBM is not a 
giant national corporation. We are a local Washington, D.C.-based 
advertising agency. 

We became involved in the project, as the Superintendent men- 
tioned, last November in the area of a communications high school, 
which would include such subject areas, in addition to advertising, 
as journalism, radio-television technology, printing, and photogra- 
phy. Printing, as you may know, is one of the primary blue collar 
businesses now in the Washington area. 

I will say, as one of the partners, that we have been very im- 
pressed with the Superintendent's staff and the curriculum devel- 
opment specialists we have been working with. I do not know what 
we expected, but so far we have not run into any redtape. We find 
people who are direct, forthright, and oriented toward getting the 
job done. _ _ _ _ . 

The job is to educate students to make those who will not go on 
to college immediately employable in the job market and to aca- 
demically prepare those who will go on to college. 

We have met some of the faculty, the teachers, and the students 
themselves. The students, I think, were quiet, very hardworking, 
very industrious, and very serious. They are taking the concept 
very seriously: It is their lives we are talking about. 

Our activity at this point has been primarily to solicit other com- 
munications businesses to get involved in the high schools. In that 
regard Goldberg : MArchesanb has paid for advertisements to ran in 
the Washington Post business section and in other business publi- 
cations in Washington. From that, we have had the response now 
of close to 70 businesses of all types— small, large associations, cor- 
porate profitmaking groups — which want to become involved. 

A lot of them want to go into the schools as guest lecturers and 
to help the schools develop curricula. A lot of businesses are willing 
to provide internships, which is a very key part of the program. 

We really did not know what was out there until we asked. 
There were ideas which we did not even think of. One company 
would like to endow a scholarship at one of the Washington, B.G. 
universities and earmark it for a graduate of the communications 
arts high schools. Another association told me that they had on File 
all kinds of research on job opportunities in their field right now as 
well as projections for 5 and 10 years down the road, which they 
would be willing to give to us so that we would not have to rein- 
vent the wheel and get all the information about what is out there. 

One company said that they had a radio studio which they would 
let the students use so that the school would not have to go to the 
expense of fully equipping and building a radio studio. The studio 
is the latest, state-of-the-art technology. 

For me and for my company it has been a very heartwarming 
experience. It has actually been very surprising in the kind of re- 
sponse we have had. 
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I will say that w<» see bur role as supplemental. We_ can hot re- 
place what the schools do. We are not educators. We cannot work 
8, 10, and 12 hours a day Tor the school system, but we are willing 
to give a portion of our time and, I think,- a substantial commit- 
ment. We have been very gratified to find that there are other 
businesses in this community which are willing to do the same: 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. McKinney? _ .... 

Mr. McKinney. I would like, Doctor, to congratulate you on the 
whole program. It is a real step forward. It makes so much sense. 

Most people are not aware of the figures you brought out. I am 
glad you put them on the record. There is an enormous amount of 
money being spent by American companies just for basic reeduca- 
tion: 

You can also give children the real feeling that, when they get 
out of high school, there will be something they can do. 

I may just buy you an airplane ticket and take you up to Bridge- 
port, Conn., to have a little talk with the board of education up 
there. I have done alright with Stamford and Norwalk, but I am 
having some trouble with Bridgeport. 

I want to ask you this. We have Mr. Manasa coming up to testify 
later. I want to ask you some questions about that inasmuch as you 
have to leave. 



WASHINGTON EDUCATION PROJECT 

You know of the Washington education project wherein college 
students receive credits to tutor in the schools. Do you think that 
would be a logical complement to the Operation Rescue effort, or 
do you feel that the two programs probably could not work togeth- 
er? 

Mrs. McKenzie. The Washington education project, Mr. McKin- 
ney, is described as college students getting credit for tutoring our 
youngsters. I think we ^ stumbled into implementing some aspects 
without considering a formal context. 

I think you are aware that, in trying to improve the achievement 
of youngsters, we tried to expand Operation Rescue. One compo- 
nent of that was_ getting some students from the University of the 
District of Columbia to come in and tutor. We are trying to get 
some from the University of Maryland. 

OPERATION RESCUE 

Very clearly, that can be a very important supplement or compo- 
nent of our Operation Rescue effort. 

Mr. McKinney. I noticed in the profile of Operation Rescue 
which you sent me that only about 14 percent of the volunteers are 
students. I was fascinated to see that 36.7 percent are professionals. 

It seems to me that, if this sort of program could be started, you 
would have a guaranteed tutor at a guaranteed hour. If he does not 
get there when he is meant to get there, or when she is meant to 
get there, he or she will not receive any credits. 

It also fascinates me because it covers a broad spectrum of uni- 
versity students. You are not just dealing with English students, 
for example. 



1 Q '2 
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In your opinion, if we could get this organized, do you think that 
the District would be willing to work on it as a parallel venture to 
bring tutors in? 

Mrs. McKenzie. I think it would indeed be very helpful. We 
would be pleased to explore it. 

Mr. McKinney. The City Council found this out last week. There 
are 90,000 students in the District of Columbia, which is almost an 
impossible figure to believe. We do have five major universities, not 
to mention all of the small colleges. Nothing, it seems to me — and I 
would like your opinion on this — is as effective as an hour of one- 
on-one tutoring. 

We will be hearing from Mr: Manasa shortly. The program has 
worked in Miami in quite a healthy fashion. We will see whether 
we can put it together and have them approach you so that you 
might act together. I think it would be a wonderful addition to you. 
The cost is right: It is zero. That is an amazing thing in the world 
of today. ... . 

Mrs. McKenzie. We would be very pleased to explore this oppor- 
tunity. I think it would be wonderful for our students. _ 

Let me just say one thing about the professional tutors. The dean 
of the College of Medicine of Howard University is a tutor. He 
enjoys his work. I met him at an evening affair. He wanted to 
know whether he could tutor through the summer. 

Our professionals are very dedicated. They come when they are 
expected. It has been very rewarding and exciting. 

I have also seen onsite male students working-with little chil- 
dren: That is a very, very important involvement. The children can 
relate because the students are closer to them in age. I do believe 
this would be a very important and worthwhile direction for us to 
take. 

Mr. McKinney. That is amazing. I guess, given the horrors of 
being dean of a university or a superintendent of schools, it is nice 
to -get back to children and teach them for an hour. 

Mr. Dymally. Do any of your colleagues want to bring up any 
specific points they may have, Dr. McKenzie? 

Mrs. McKenzie. I will ask Dr. Jones whether lie has a point he 
would like to make: 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT THROUGH CORPORATION 

Mr. Jones. I believe everything has been covered. 

Mrs. McKenzie. Pete Weaver has done an excellent job as corpo- 
rate relations assistant. 

Would you like to make a comment? _ . _ 

Mr. Weaver. I would only like to reaffirm an earlier statement, 
namely, that we found the business community^ in our town, and 
even some national companies who do not hire in our town, to be 
extremely receptive to our approach, which is not philanthropy. It 
couples their own business interests with the public interest in edu- 
cation: 

From a personal point of view, I would like to suggest this as an 
approach ta public education in general. It makes sense, education- 
al sense and business sense for the private partners. 
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There is a place for volunteerism, of course, and for philanthro- 
py, but the limitations on that are great I think the figures in 
today's paper show that they are about $6 billion, They, are ; not 
nearly enough to make the impact which we here today feel needs 
to be made: -._ ; - 

Coupling a business interest with a public interest, we feel, is a 
more fruitful approach. ..... 

Mr. McKinney. I would like to emphasize what you are saying, 
and then l will keep quiet. In 11 years of being in Congress, I have 
had 32 Fortune 500 corporations' headquarters move into the 
Fourth Congressional District of Connecticut. Every single one of 
their presidents hp asked where they will get the clerical help 
they need: They are not bad jobs. They offer $9,700 to $11,500 to 
start. 

However, I have children walking around, leaning against lamp 
posts,_ unable to get jobs. T 

It is costing businesses an enormous amount in recruitment. It is 
costing the children a lifetime. It is a tragedy: What you are doing 
is a wonderful thing. __ ______ 

In Stamford^ they have awakened to this: The children leave 
high school and make the concrete choice. They go right to a place- 
ment bureau. - _ - - - - - 

I wonder whether you have a placement bureau for high school 
graduates or a placement office. 

Mrs. McKenzie. We work cooperatively with the Department of 
Employment Services. In fact, we have four centers in our high, 
school. Our career development centers place their own students. I 
think they_have placed 78 percent of their graduates. 

We are strengthening that component but we do have structures 
in place. 

Mr. McKinney. You should be very proud of that. 

Our companies are now going to the high schools and saying that 
they need a given number of key punch operators and this and 
that in the next 6-year period. They are working together with the 
school system. The school system is saving money. It is graduating 
students with a meaningful life: The companies are saving a for- 
tune. . _ j . 

Up until how, the companies have had to do the training in- 
house. It is a very expensive thing to put someone on the payroll 
and train them in-house. As corporate presidents will tell you, they 
really do not want schoolrooms. They would like that to be done 
somewhere else. - ........ __ 

Mr. Weaver. All we are saying is that the company is to come 
and help us design courses in the schools, which make it easier to 
hire the kind of people they are looking for. We are saying that 
there are some things that they can do more cheaply with us than 
they can do without us. -- _ TT - 

Mr. Dymally. You touched on a national dilemma. How do you 
hook up the young people without adequate training with the em- 
ployer who has job vacancies with the school in the middle? 

Let me take a minute to talk about a very successful California 
model It is called CWETA {California Worksite. Education and 
Training Act]. It is a consortium of the Department of Employ- 
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ment, the community colleges, and the private sector. The State is 

the conduit. 

What they do, in effect; is to take the benefit payments and use 
the benefit payments to l subsidize Jtjiejrainee. The trainee becomes 
an employee First and a trainee second: They use the community 
colleges or any community-based group to help with the training. 
. At the end of the training period, the person is upgraded. They 
do riot train for a job. They put him right in. The State has put 
about $3Q million into the program this year with all of their budg- 
etary problems. 

They concentrate their efforts, basically, on the aerospace indus- 
try. It has been ve ry s uccessful in Cal ifornia. 

Mr. Weaver. I will make one other comment, if I may. As the 
Superintendents business person brought in from the outside, I 
would like to urge a full speed ahead on your efforts to avail public 
education of some of the tax benefits which are being made availa- 
ble to private enterprise. I see no reason why that should not 
happen. I see great upside potential for it. 

Mr. Dymally. In the CWETA program, the employer gets Feder- 
al tax benefits. They also get State tax benefits if the trainee was a 
recipient of benefit payments. 

I- see that Reverend Eaton has joined us. Before we ask him-to 
address this subject, I haye one question for you and all of your Su- 
perintendents across the Nation: 

_ _ B as i ca IJy , we a re t ra i n i ng a 1 1 o f pur high sch ool st ude n ts to go to 
college: Is that correct? That is where we are. 

Is_it 40 percent who end up in college? 

Mrs. McKenzie. Yes: 

CAREER EDUCATION 

Mr. Dymally. At that, a smaller number graduate. 

Is there some way that in the junior or .senior year we could 
begin to say that there is nothing wrong with being a plumber, or 
something like that. "Ask your mother what happened to her the 
other day when she called the plumber/' Or can we say: "You do 
not need a college degree to be a computer technician.' The word 
now is not typist. It is word processor: Is there a way to say that 
there are lots of opportunities available? 

Are we. moving in that direction nationally or even locally? 

Mrs. McKenzie. Congressman Dymally, I know most certainly 
that we hope we are moving in that direction. That is one of the 
reaso ns why we have m ade th is effort rfo visibl e. As superin tendent, 
I believe that a youngster picks a career and then determines how 
much education he or she will need to get there, whether it is 
going into the career from high school or going in 2 or 4 years 
after, from college. 

The fact of the matter is that we have to dignify all work. 

Mr. Dymally. You stole the words from my mouth. I was just 
about to ask — if I may interrupt you — whether advertising is doing 
anything to dignify technical education: 

Mrs. Kershner. I think that the exposure which the students 
will have to the businesses is part of the plan: If you mention tele- 
vision to the average high school student, he immediately thinks of 
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Dari Rather arid other glamorous anchor .jtersbiis. In fact, there are 
many, many job opportunities in an area like television: Very few 
people get to be Dari Rather. 

One of the goals of the schools would be to allow the students to 
see just what job opportunities there are available. 

Mr. Dymally. Continue, Dr. McKenzie, but answer the question 
about your specialized schools for ps: Will you do that? Are you 
moving into an area in some specialized schools how? 

Mrs. McKenzie. Yes: We have career development centers with 
skills training clusters, as were described by Miss Sandifer. We are 
also looking at expanding on that concept within a number of our 
comprehensive high schools in cooperation with career develop- 
ment centers. 

For example, at Ballou High School we have a math-science pro- 
gram with some computer training. We will probably build on that, 
perhaps an engineering program or a technicians institute. 

Within another high school we will build on our career develop- 
ment centers 1 efforts in business services and couple that with fi- 
nancial management. There will be cluster programs within our 
comprehensive high schools, or schools within schools: 
_ However, some will be c i tywide p rogra ms att racti ng youngsters 
from all over the city. We have a very flexible conceptual frame- 
work. C main objective is to excite the students about the career 
possibilities, to get them involved in internships and on-the-job 
training. There is summer work for our teachers in some private 
businesses. We are exploring that. We are exploring exchange pro- 
grams for our managers. 

Our concept is indeed broad and very flexible. There will be spe : 
cialized programs. 

Mr. Dymally. Are you moving toward the specialized technical 
high school? 

Mrs. McKenzie. We have specialized technical high schools. We 
will accentuate technical training in our regular high schools. 
Mr. Dymally. Mr, McKinney. 

Mr. McKinney. I only want to say that I am one of the few 
around here who is not a lawyer. I ran four tire shops. It always 
arnazed_ me that a mechanic could come to work for me, and I did 
not care whether he was 18 or 24. He would make $12,000 a year: 
That was 11 years ago. 

However, I could never find a mechanic. 

Nevertheless, the State of Connecticut would say that they could 
not afford to train mechanics, but they could afford to take the 
child who became bored on the street and threw a rock through a 
window and send him to the State j)rispn i. f6r_$22 iL 000 a jear,_ 

I think this is vitally important. There is a desperate need for 
the basic trades. There is a desperate need for people to work. Edu- 
cation's job, I think, has to be to put those two factors together. 
There can be no human life without work. It is an inhumane situa- 
tion without it. 

Mrs. McKenzie. We train mechanics. We have asked General 
Motors for the latest equipment, as a corporate contribution, to 
help develop mechanics for their dealerships: They have agreed to 
provide us with some of the very latest in motors, not to just send 
us old cars or old equipment to work with. They have indicated a 
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willingness to help us upgrade some of our automobile training 
facilities. 

We are not only talking about glamorous kinds of job: We are 
talking about plumbers* electricians, printers^ folks in culinary 
arts, and the whole range. They are all very important^ We want to 
concentrate on the areas where there will be jobs in the future. 

Mr. McKinney, I would say that a weekly pay check is a lot 
more glamorous than a monthly welfare check. 

Mr. Dymally. Reverend Eaton, do you want to make your state- 
ment? . _ 

Reverend Eaton. I want to apologize for being late, Mr: Chair- 
man. Being a clergyman, I still cannot stop my parishoners from 
becoming ill and dying. I have made that request but they do not 
seem to comply. 

Mr. Dymally. Here we thought you were God: 

You may summarize your statement if you wish. 

STATEMENT OF REV DAVID H EATON, PRESIDENT, D C. BOARD 

OF EDUCATION 

Reverend Eaton. I really only came to say amen because I know 
Mrs. McKenzie, and I know what she has said. 

My testimony dovetails, as it usually does, into Mrs. McKenzie's 
report. I would like to leave the statement itself and underline the 
things which have been said in a conceptual way. 

It is rather pathetic that we have to learn after things occur by 
hindsight. One of the more futuristic writers, with whom I am sure 
you are acquainted, is Alvin Toffler. His book, "The Third Wave," 
is a followup to "Future Shock." You can read the two of them in- 
dependently but you get more out of them, I think, if you read 
"Future Shock" first and "The Third Wave" second. 

He shows, the se ri ous ness of what we are ge t ti ng into all o ve r the 
world, especially in technological and Western countries. The first 
revolution, as you know, is an agricultural revolution. The types of 
changes which took place between hunting and gathering and the 
agricultural situation were drastic. It affected everything from psy- 
chic life to family life. _-_ 

The second, as you know, is the industrial revolution. The third 
one he does not name but, as you know, he describes some of the 
appearances or symptoms of that revolution. 

Every institution in the Western World, without exception, is 
going through some level of dislocation, whether it is the Congress 
of the United States^ the_ Office of the President, the political 
system, the economic system, the YMCA, the YWCA, or school sys- 
tems. I think^whal: _we_have to be aware of is the type of rapid, 
radical changes which will occur in the educational system 
throughout this country in the next 10 to 15 years. 

We are on the cusp now of those changes. We will need the re- 
sources to be flexible. 

I just want you to -know that — as the elected member at large, 
and the President of the Board of Education— we fully back our Su- 
perintendent in the testimony I give on behalf of the Board. We 
take these responsibilities seriously. We have to make these adjust- 
ments and find resources wherever we can find them to keep the 
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educational concerns and relevance of our students and the society 
injwhich we live "Consistent and in sync, 

That is the end of my testimony, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dymally. Without objection, your full statement will be in- 
cluded in the record, at this f>oint. 

[The prepared statement of Rev. David H. Eaton follows:] 
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U»S_. House. of Representatives. 
District_Q-f Columbia . Subcommittee on 
-.Judiciary and Education 
March 25, 1982 



Hearing on "Vocational, Technical Prof essional , Alternative 
Education and Career Development in the District of Columbia" 

Testimony presented by: Rev. David H. Eaton 

President, Board of Education 
District of Columbia 

Thank you for this opportunity to address what may very well be 
the most pressing and Important issue facing education today. That 
Is, the ability of public education to keep pace with the ever-increas- 
ing demands of a technological society. 

Although ir. educational parlance, the terms 'vocational education 1 
"career development, 1 and 'technical professional training 1 hold subtle, 
yet distinct connotations, I believe the broad issue under discussion 
today is the capability of schools to provide students with education 
which translates into practical preparation for the workplace of today 
and tomorrow. 

I believe the members of the subcommittee may be somewhat congizant 
of the recently announced plans to establish five career high schools under 
an innovative public/private partnership between the Board of Education 
and national as well as local businesses. Ms. McKenzie will be pleased to 
provide you with many of the details concerning this 'investment 1 propo- 
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sition we have launched. As an introduction to the superinterideht'.s 
testimony on both D.C. Public Schools new and continuing strategies 
for career preparation, I would like to outline the technological gap 
which education now confronts and what we in the District are under- 
taking to bring education In line with "high tech" realities. 

Let us examine for a moment just one aspect of the future job- 
market: computer technology. 

At a recent national conference, a U.S. Department of Labo r offi- 
cial predic ted that by 1985 , 80% o f aHrrlgbs ; wil 1 .reguire _some knowledge 
5f co mp uters . An EDUCATION USA special issue on Technology (Jan. 4, 1982) 
says, "By the year 2000, as many as 65% of the work force may be employed 
in 3^bs involving the processing and communication of Information. Like 
today's functional illiterate, times for those not trained to use techno- 
logy will be tough, indeed. " 

And furthermore, as Newsweek put It In a February 22, 1982 cover 
story on the home computer, "Five years ago, it was a hobbyist's toy. 
Now, with astonishing suddenness, the personal computer has caught on. 
It is' Invading homes, schools and offices, fueling a mult.' -bil-lion-dollar 
Industry - and probably transforming society." - 

However, despite the increasing computer presence, the field of edu- 
cation is lagging behind in the use of available technology. Not only do 
we continue to focus teaching on paper-and-pencil tasks just as educators 
have done over the centuries, we persist in running the management side of 
education in outmoded, "by hand" methods. 
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While education a 1 way a will be a "people business" and we cannot 
forfeit human interaction and concern to the onslaught of silicon 
chips and video display terminals, we likewise cannot wear blinders to 
avoid the present and future demands of our society. 

Few school districts will be able adequately to meet the electronic 
future without tremendous help. Ihey have neither the money nor the 
expertise even to conceive of the fast-arriving computer technology - 
much less respond to its challenges. 

A new kind of literacy - computer literacy - must be taught. But 
where are the teachers who can teach it? How many teachers or administra- 
tors are computer acquainted, much less computer literate? 

We Immediately must Involve the high tech industry in the initial 
planning of computer literacy currlculums , because only that industry can 
tell educators the specific, work-related skills that will be required 
during the next few years. 

The D.C. school system is embarking on several initiatives to bring 
education in line with the technological capabilities of the times. Al- 
though some of our schools have made limited inroads in the area of compu- 
ter-assisted instruction, the school system and the Control Data Corpora- 
tion now are working together to begin a "state-of-the-art" program of 
computer learning. 

Additionally, the Council of Great City Schools, In conjunction with 
the Ford Foundation, Is assisting with the application of appropriate tech- 
nology to various school management functions such as procurement, finance 
and personnel. 
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The Incorporation of advanced technology into our school system 
will require all staf f-instructional , support and administrative ~ to 
have not only a familiarity with, but working knowledge of, the various 
computer applications to our jobs. Thus, we will need a wide range of 
staff development training. Currently, the IBM, Xerox and Digital Cor- 
porations are exploring ways in which they may assist us in becoming a 
"computer-literate" operation. 

Undoubtedly, introducing high technology into the mainstream of 
education is not an inexpensive proposition, despite the fact that this 
technological transformation has led to one of the few areas in our economy 
where prices are dropping Instead of skyrocketing. Computing capacity that 
cost 570,000 In 1969 can be purchased for $800 in 1982. 

However, despite the declining expense of technology, the need for 
providing training in computer literacy will "be a costly endeavor. A 
neighboring school district's task force on educational technology has 
recommended that by 1990 each student be able to use a computer at least 
50 minutes per week in elementary school, 90 minutes per week iri elementary 
school, 90 minutes in middle/junior high, and 135 minutes in high school. 
Thus, the question of equitable student access to computers will 
become a primary Issue Iri our attempts to improve our preparation of 
students for a technological world. 

In the District of Columbia, as you will hear in more detail from 
Ms. McKenzie, we are approaching those issues of costs, availability and 
the broader issue of career preparation in some exciting new ways. 

In conclusion, it would be less than accurate to say that we 
ir. the D.C. Public Schools have seen the future and we already stand 
fully prepared. It is more truthful to say, we in the District are 
pre pa r i n g to meet the enormous challenges of the future head on, 
with the complete realization that the success of countless young 
people hang in the balance of our efforts. 
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Mr. Dymaixy: Of course, you are familiar with your career cen- 
ters, 

Reverend Eaton. Yes: 

Mr. Dymally. Will you give us a word or two about them? 

Reverend Eaton. Strangely enough, my greatest experience in 
education happens to be in vocational education, even though my 
training is in clinical psychology, theology, and philosophy. I 
happen to have founded the OIC in Washington back in 1965. 

Mr. Dymally. I just organized one in my district. 

Reverend Eaton, We will have to get together. 

Mr. Dymally. We received about $100,000 from the aerospace in- 
dustry. We will begin our first class next month. We signed the 
agreement with OIC this week. 

Reverend Eaton, I will say something which sounds critical of 
the school system, and it is. We will have to constantly find money 
to update our technical — I do not like the word "vocational" — in- 
structors, 

I will leave what I have with you, I have taken the student's 
name and the class off. They have children in elementary school. It 
is an exceptional school. I cannot say it is the average school. The 
children are. learning how to use the computer. They grade the 
scores of their tests. It is a competency-based curriculum. They plot 
how they are moving. They evaluate by computer, 

I asked one of the teachers who operates the computer and 
teaches other people about the amount of training necessary to 
keep our instructors updated in the modern uses of equipment. It 
will be a rather considerable expense throughout the country: We 
need to keep equipment updated, to make decision^ about whether 
to purchase equipment or lease. If you purchase some equipment 
and it is outdated in about 4 years, you are left with that equip- 
ment . We will have to make some kind of arrangements of that 
nature: _.. 

The reason I am answering the question that way is this. When 
we started OIC, we found out that the public school system did not 
have equipment as modern as we had because we were getting it 
from industry, and the school system was not. 

For example, Len Holm was then the president of C&P Tele- 
phone Co. Len Holm and I would talk about what was needed. We 
would sit down with the president of C&P. He would assign a 
person to work with one of our curriculum specialists. The} ' you Id 
write the curriculum: They would orient the instructors. Jt vas a 
hand-in-glove type of affair. 

The same thing occurred with PEPC0. Thompson, who is ut 
PEPCO now, was then vice president. I worked with him in a simi- 
lar matter. 

L think that more and more this is what we will have to do. 

Public school systems are just catching up with that. I think that 
our system is a few steps ahead, but I can say in all sincerity that 
we need to do more to update our teacher training and things of 
that nature. 

This is what the Superintendent and the Board will be working 
on._ We are starting now, 

As you may know, all of the members of the Board are elected. 
The Superintendent is employed by the Board but she is a member 
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of the Board. She participates. She is expected to recorrirriend 
policy. It is not a matter of we, the elected members, making 
policy. We make it also but we also expect the Superiritehdeht to 
make it as her responsibility. We react to her recommendations 
and suggestions. She is our chief educator. : _ t __ 

I would say that at this point the recommendations which she 
has made and the direction in which she is going in terms of tech- 
nological education, updating the system, and teacher training, are 
those in which the Board has supported her 100 percent. 

We have even met— she may have left this out — with some of the 
key presidents of universities: I have had meetings with them 
myself to see how they can assist in updating our teacher training, 
even in the area of computer science. 

Mr. Dymally. That is why we have you here today, to make the 
contact a little more secure. 

Thank you very much for coming. 

Let us have Mr. Manasa. 

Within the framework of the Board, do you have any mechanism 
by which you bring all of the agencies and groups together to de- 
velop policy on technical education, 

Reverend Eaton. Yes. We do. The persons sitting here with the 
Superintendent are the key persons involved in that. 

WASHINGTON EDUCATION PROJECT 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you very much. 

For the record, Mr. Manasa, will you introduce yourself to us 
please. 

STATEMENT OF NORMAN MANASA, DIRECTOR, THE WASHINGTON 
EDUCATION PROJECT 

Mr. Manasa. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gen- 
tlemen. My name is Norman Manasa. I am a resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and head of what is called the Washington educa- 
tion project. 

At the outset, I should like_ to thank this committee for the op- 
portunity to appear. It is quite a thing for me personally and for 
the project in particular. I should like to begin by telling you what 
a privilege it is. I am grateful to have been invited. 

Mr. McKinney. I would like to welcome Mr. Manasa, Mr. Chair- 
man, and tell him not to be nervous: This is a friendly family here. 

Mr. Manasa. Do I sound nervous, sir? 

Mr. McKinney. We really want to get your case on the record. 
You can proceed by summarizing your statement, and I would ask 
unan mous consent that your full statement be placed in the 
record: I think the committee would like to hear about the project 

and how it works. 

Mr. Dymally. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Norman Manasa follows:] 
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March 25, 1982 
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'U iE WASHINGTON EDUCATION PROJECT 



This is an academic program which adds ah exper iehCial component 

to the humanities _training_of .coll ege_ students _by .putting _them 

to work teaching. Che poor_to read. . Undergraduates, enter this, pro- 
ject, by registering in three-credit, pass/fail courses which marry 
the reality and the theory of sociology, education, economics, 
etc. and which teach college students things-that cannot be learned 
through traditional classroom instruction. Since these are elective 
courses, all undergraduates may participate, regardless of their 
maj or. 

Undergraduates in this project tutor 6 hours per week in selected 
community agencies as a supplement to education programs which are 
already in operation in these agencies . The tutoring is done bh a 

tegular schedule throughout the semester andthe undergraduates 

sign in_and_sign._out_fo_r_each. tutoring session, ___In__addition. they 
meet each .week, in a seminar with their monitoring professor where 
the theory of the humanistic discipline in which they have registered 
is explained in light of their experience in the community . 

The undergraduates benefit in four ways: 



1) they obtain real. -world experience which gives them a 
fuller understanding of the humanities; 

2) they obtain an experiential background which will help 
them choose a major and a career; 

3) they obtain_ an.entry into the world of work and post- 
graduate employment ; 

4) they learn compassion by being compassionate. 



In addition, this project -provides the kind _of_ help. wh±ch_the poor 

desperately, need... One must be. skilled__in_reading and writing in 

order to create wealth in a literate society. Without these skills^ 
the poor will always remain poor and they cannot obtain these skills 
without long-term, individual tutoring . Since academic credit 
guarantees the attendance of the undergraduates as -well as the ex- 
pertise of the. university -faculty , the Washington Education Project _ 
provides_the_ illiterate of the community with reliable and competent 
help at no cost to them. 

This project has ' already worked- in Miami and, in addition to 
Washington, D.C., could be developed in other communities as well^ 
Several foundations and . federal, agencies .are Willing to accept 
proposals for the funding of this project. 

For further information, please write or call: 

Norman Manasa 224- Third Street, S,E. 

Director. .... _ Washington, D.C. 20003 

The Washington Education Project (202) 547-3011 



November, 1981 




UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



id NOV )b61 



WASHINGTON. DC. 20202 



ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Mr. Norman Manas a 
Director 

The Washington Education Project 
224 Third Street, S E 
Washington, D^C. 20003 

Dear Mr. Manasa: 



I'm pleased to know you received the support you were seeking 
for the Washington Education Project and that I was able to be 
of soine help. 



keep me informed about the Project. You know I wish you success. 

Sincerely, y r . 




Vincent E. Reed 
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THE WASHINGTON EDUCATION PROJECT : 
PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

GETTING THE FIRST SEMESTER STARTED — WHO DOES WHAT 

GENERAL OPERATION 

SUCCESS ^F— THE MIAMI MODEL 

NATIONAL APPLICABILITY 



COSTS 



Norman Manasa 
Director 

224- Third Street, _S.E„ 
Washington, D.C. 2 00 03 
(202) 547-3011 



January 9, 1981 




ERIC 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES: 



1) To offer aH university undergraduates, regardless of their 
major field of study , courses in the humanities which_will_ 
put them to-work, under the-guidahce of university professors 
teaching. the.poor. to. read. _This_is_ an. attempt. to_marry_exper- 
ience and theory in individual humanities. courses. Students 
would tutor six hours per week in an established community 
agency where they would directly experience the "reality" of 
one of_the humanistic disciplines. In addition, the students 
would meet w.ith_ their_monitoring_profes3or . each week in a __ 
seminar where the theory of the academic discipline wouiJ be 
explained in licht of the students experience in the commun- 
ity. 

These are seen as three credit, pass/fail courses which may 
be taken by undergraduates as electives or as part of their 
raa]or or minor field of study. The final decision on these 
matters would rest, Of course, with the individual university 



2) To permit university students to learn compassion by being 
compassionate . 



3) To provide large-scale, competent and reliable tutorial-help 
to _ the _ Illiterate of - the. community at.no cost £0 them. _These 
are the people who cannot read and write now and probably 
never wiirl without day-after-day, long-term individual tutor- 
ing . 
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GETTING THE FIRST 5EME5TER STARTED — WHO DOES WHAT : 



1 ) What you can do : 

You may already know someone at your local college or uhir__ 
verslty^ _If riot, the..Dean_o_f £he_.SchOQl_Qf Arts and Sciences 
is*. Perhaps j, the most likely person to see^ Tnis project 
involves the several humanities departments and tnese are 
usually found within this-School Before doina tnis, however, 
the Washington _Educatidh_Prbject will_be happy_to send . you. _ 
the . "red packet' 1 which contains the detailed internal struc- 
ture or the project in outline form. 

To get started* this. .project only_ needs .one or two. professors 
from one or two departments and , perhaps. 10 - JO undergrad- 
uates. There snould be at least two comm'wJiity agencies pre- 
pare c to receive the students. 



2 ) What th e- project Director does : 



The project Director at each university arranges with inc * 1- 
vidual community agencies (schools, jails, Head Start Centers, 
facilities for the retarded, etc.) to provide _ tutors as_a_._ 
supplement. td_ the. Base _ teaching. staff _of . the agency. Univer- 
sity departments are matched with community agencies that 
have some relation to their field of study, A hand-out is 
distributed to undergraduates at registration which lists 
tho participating agencies, notes, the days_and times . in 
which .the. work can pc done , describes the specif ic work that 
the student would do. and lists the courses in which tne 
undergraduate can register in order to wbrK at that agency. 

For example : 

1) Emerson Head Stajrf. Ceriter , , ,M -_ F_9 :00 a.m. . to 3:00 p.m. 
...tutor inner-city pre-school aged children on a 1:2 



1 ■) ± 
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PETTING THE FIRST SEMESTER STARTED — WHO DOES WHAT (cont. ) : 



ratio as well an small group activities. . .Register in 
Elementary Education 422 or Educational Psychology 503. 



2) The. City Jail ... : »M,W;F 3 ; QQ _p • m_. . to .6 ; 00 _p A in A only,., 
tutor functionally illiterate adults in basic readj nq 
and writing ... Sociology 500 or Economics 485 . 



The project Director also s et3 _the _ time _ and place of. the. first 
general meeting of the semester. It is held on campus and all 
project participants must attend. 



* 3) What the undergraduates do; 



At registration (indeed , at pre- registration) 2 students choose 
one agency from the list of community agencies prepared by 
the project Director. They then register in the corresponding 
course and. wi il work. at this_agehcy for the. entire semester. 
They attend the general organizational meeting. 



* 4 ) What the community agencies do : 



Agency heads determine which of their staff want tutors arid 
name"_a _s taf f member £Q_he._ the agency _ representative for . the . 
project. The agency representative attends the general organ- 
izational meeting . 



* 5) Wha-t - th< 




Faculty metrites ir.ake 'a site , visit to the community agency 
with which they are matched; meet the agency head or agency 
representative; attend the general organizational meetinb. 
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GETTING THE FIRST SEMESTER STARTED WHO DOES WHAT (cbnf.): 



• 6 ) What the Student Coordinators do: 



The Student Coordinators make a site visit to the community 
agencies with _ which... they .have Been . matched.; . meet. the_aoebcy . 
head and agency representative; meet the university professors 
with whom they will be working; prepare for the first organ- 
izational meeting . 

(Please note: It is the_duty of the Student Coordinator to_ 
handle whe day-to-day affairs of the undergraduates at their 
agency. They are responsible for scheduling, transportation, 
therecbrd keeping of attendance, general communications, etc. 
This relieves the faculty members and agency staff of most of 
the leg work. ) 



* The complete .list of duties. for . each project, participant. through- 
out the semester is contained in the Washington Education Project 
"red packet". The duties listed here only pertain to getting the 
project started. 



7 ) The first organizational meeting: 



All members of the project (faculty, agency representatives, 

students^ _ Student. Coordinators , and_the _pro ject . Director ) 

attend, this meeting. It is held immediately after registration 
for the Spring or Fall semesters. 

The project Director first .explains. the general_operatiQn_Qf 

the project and then the large group is broken down into groups; 
by agency. Here the ground rules of the agency are established 
by the agency representative ("Yes, you can bring books into 
the jail if you first show them tc the guard. No, you may not 
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GETTING THE FIRST SEMESTER STARTED — WHO DOES "WHAT (cont. ) : 



bring, any cakes. ")_;„„wprk schedules, and transportation, 
schedules are arranged; the time and place of the first 
faculty seuinar is established, etc. 

When _this_organizat.ionsl_meeting_is .completed,., each .under- 
graduate should know something about the aaency in which 
they will be working, where it is located, how they are 
going to get there, what their days and hours, of Work. are 
(students _mu3t _tu£or__siX regularly scheduled hours Per. 
week... for example, M,W,F 9:00 to 11:00 a.m. . .they must 
sign in and out for each tutoring sess ion. .. they must make 
up any sessions they may have missed), who to see wheh_they. 
arrive at the agency, and when they see their faculty member 
next . 

If, at this general meeting, a student cannot arrange suit- 
able transportation to the agency, the student must choose 
another agency but this agency must be _ matched with the 
department in which the student has already registered. 

The undergraduate should spent . the f irst_week_of _the_semester 
touring, the. agency with the agency representative _and should 
also receive some basic instruction in tutoring methods from 
the faculty member. 



Actual tutoring should begin no later th?n the second week 
of the semester. 
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This project would be directed by a-member of the university 
faculty and the. courses would be .6 f f ered. on _ a pass/f ail or_ __ 
credit- no .credit, basis ._ As. a., practical matter , students who do 
the required work are awarded academic credit. However* the 
decision to award credit remains with the faculty member who 
is monitoring the student; By- the same token, sihce.trie agency 
representatives., aire responsible, for the _ people, in _ their, care , 
tbey . may e . of course # refuse to allow university students to 
participate at their agency who they feel do not serve the best 
interests of their charges. 

Uni versity, .students who_ complete the f iye requirements of this 
course listed in the "red packet" are awarded three credits at 
the end of the semester. Students who are not doing the work 

properly are informed early oh of their defiCienc s_ipQor 

attendance ,_e_tc_._) and are_pertni tted to drop the _ .;r_se or are 
g i ven an " In complete " if thei r pe r f or ma nee is not. ?ade satis- 
factory. (In any event, if a student's performance in the com- 
munity is hot satisfactory, the student should be withdrawn 
from the agency.) 

The time required of a faculty member or agency representative 
is about 3-6 hours per week. 



Participation in this project is based on the free choice of 
its various members. That is to say, no one would be compelled 
to- participate and this would include the universities _ them- 
selves, _ their professors and students as well as _ the _ community _ 
agencies and the members of their staffs (for example, individual 
classroom teachers, etc.). 
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StiCJ OF THE M I AMI MODEL : 



The_Mianu project_ran _ f Or four years, i 1969 _-_ 1973} _ahd serif 

over 1,000 undergraduates and 60 professors to_ 14 city agencies. 
A complete list is in the "red packet" but these students worked 
as tutors in jails, inner-city schools, migrant camps, homes 
for -the _ retarded,, etc* in the Miami area; There were measurable 
successes such as these: 



— ]ail inmates passed the State High School Equivalency 
Examination arid obtained a high school diploma, 

— the reading ability pf emotionally disturbed cnildren was 
raised two years within 3 - 5 months, 

— re£arded_children improved_tbeir _at>ility to feed and dress 
themselves and make their own beds, 

— migrant children who spoke only Spanish gained some skill 
in speaking, reading and writing English^ 

To the general services already provided to these people by the 
community, the university students were able to act as that indis- 
pehsible _ supplemeri t which brought rel iable , . dayrin-day-Qut- tutbrihg 
to people who could not advance_.themselyes without individual 
attention. All the community had to do was provide the base within 
which the undergraduates could work. 



NATIONAL APPLICABILITY: 



This project can be adopted on a very broad scale since the 
problems it addresses are national in scope and since univer- 
sities and colleges generally are composed of the same organ- 
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NATIONAL APPLICABILITY (cont.): 



izational elements, i.e. faculty, students, academic credit, 
course registration etc 1 . Any.Cbllege^ -therefore^ in any .part 
of the country can establish this project and can do so without 
modification of its existing internal structure. 



COSTS : 



The administrative overhead-Of _ this projec_t__is its. main Cost. 
The undergraduates are not paid for their work (indeed, they 
pay tuition to the college to take these courses). There is no 
capital outlay since all tutoring takes place in community 
agencies which are already established (schools, jails, etc.). 

The financial benefits of this project are easily seen and con- 
siderable. They are of two kinds: 

— _f irstly ,_ there is the_ trans fer of. literacy, f rom, those, who 
have it to those who do not. A college student who tutors 

6 hours per week as this project requires creates 590.00 of 
real wealth per week -(the current .rate of pay for a. private .... 
tutor . in. Washington^ O.C.is $15.00 per hour; 515.00 per hour 
x 6 hours per week * $90*00), 

— secondly, the person who .obtains the power of ll£eracy_is_ 
now able_to_ create wealthy _bo_th_ for himself, and. the . community , 
fpr a_ li.f. etime. As is_ clearly_seen , people without literacy 
skills in a literate society are pretty much left to pushing 
brooms or taking welfare whereas people who can read arid 
Write_are_ able to become steady economic contributors to 

the community. 

This is not an expensive project to operate. There are virtually 
no costs to the community agencies arid the Colleges can obtain seed 
money from one of several Federal agencies to cover initial costs. 
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i; DESCRIPTION OF THE WASHINGTON EDUCATION PROJECT 



1) A.better way_to educate college students during part of_their 
training in the humanities is to put them to work in the com- 
munity, under the guidance of professors, teaching the poor 
to read. 

2) This _ work will .provide undergraduates. with_an__experiential 
Component to traditional classroom instruction . At the same - 
time, it will help them to learn their immediate responsibility 
to care for another. 

3) POor_people_-T..the_ imprisoned^ . the___i.lli.terate.,__ the _ retarded 
and the. destitute — *_will receive competent and reliable help 
on a large scale. There are thousands of college students in 
the District of Columbia {arid many- more across the nation) 
who are able arid available to teach people to read. 

4) Expenditures_fpr .higher education would yield greater produc- 
tivity. Instead of "preparing" students for life through^ tra- 
ditional classroom instruction year -after year, these funds 
would- get undergraduates a Better education by having them 
actually do productive and essential work. 

5) The economics of the times support such an effort^ College 
students and the poor- constitute two distinct groups _ which _.. 
consume great quantities of . Wealth produced_by__the... socie_ty-at- 
Iarge but_wbicb_produce_ little wealth themselves. This project 
is an attempt to "transfer wealth" by having college students 
pass on to the poor their skills in letters and numbers. - The 
poor will then be able to create wealth in their own. right 
since they will have the skills .which are.es3.ential.__to the ... 
production. of _ goods _ahd__ services., in a literate society . __They 
will_then_be able to advance themselves through their own 
efforts and, at the same time, help to support the nation in 
the marketplace of the world. 

6^ The Dfogram. propQSed_here actually. works . An experimental 

model ran for. four years (19.69 - .1973) at the University of -_ - 
Miami and 3uch a program could work in the District of Columbia 
and at colleges across the nation. 
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II . WHAT A STUDENT IN THE WASHINGTON EDUCATION PROJECT 
IS ft£flUIREB-Te-Be 



Students who participate in this program do so by enrolling 
in a three credit, pass/fail course in one of several humanities 
departments. In order to recolvo tha academic credit, students 
at the Miami project were required to: 



1) Tutor 3ix hours each week for the semester 

2 ) Attend one seminar with the supe rvising professor 
each week 

3) Submit a ohe-page report each two weeks 

4) Maintain a private journal of their experiences 

5) Submit a final paper at the end of the semester 



ELIGIBILITY 

AH university students, with the exception of first semester 
freshmen > _ wdro_ eligible, to take this course each semester of 
their undergraduate career. It did not matter what their major 
field of study was. 



1 
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III. HEPRESCKTATIV^ ^ QMMCJNI ^ AGENCIES 



College students in this program do tutoring and they can do it 
effectively in almost any community setting. Below is a repre- 
sentative list of agencies from the Miami proj ect : 

1) The After School House a community school for young 
children in the impoverished area of South Miami 

2) Boystown r-_a home _ for dependent boys maintained by the 
Catholic Arch-Diocese of Miami 

3) Carver Junior High School — ah integrated county school 
for seventh and eighth graders 



4) The Dade County Jail — literacy training in the men 1 s 
divi jion 

5) The Dade County Jail — literacy training In the women's 
division 

6) The Dade County Stockade — sentenced- prisoners are 
prepared to take the State high school equivalency 
examination 

7) Haven School ~or the Retarded — a private facility for 
moderately handicapped children and adolescents 

8) J.R.E. Lee Community School — a county school for 
emotionally disturbed children 

9) Mpntanari Residential Treatment Center and Clinical. 
School — a private facility for emotionally disturbed 
adolescents 

10) Saint Alban' s Day Nursery — a day care center in the 
Black communi ty ~>f Coconut Grove 

11) South Miami _ Junior High School — a newly Integrated 
county school 

12) Spectrum House a private, residential treatment center 

for peopla addicted to hard drugs 

13) Tucker Elementary a newly integrated county school 
for grades K-4 

14) Dade County Youth Hall — a detention center for juvenile 
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IV. 0HIVEK5ITY DEPARTMENTS WHICH MISHT- PARTICIPATE 
IN TIM S PRO JECT 



Humanities departments which participate in this program would 
register students in a three credit course on a pass/fail basis. 
Departments which might participate are: 

* I ) Sociology 

* 2 ) Economics 

* 3) Speech 

* 4) Elementary Education 

* 5 ) Educational Psychology 

* 6) Education: Administration and Curriculum 
7 ) Psychology 

* 8) American Studies 
9 ) Philosophy 

* 10 ) Management 

* 11) Geography 



* Departments which participated in the Miami 
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V. THE ORGANIZATIONAL COMPONENTS OF A SINGLE COLLEGE PROJECT 
WiTHEtM'HE wAsrfiNGTON EDUCATION PROJECT 



When established at a college, this project would have five parts. 
They are; 



1) The _ PrOject.Olrector — nolda responsibility for the operation 
of the project. 

2) The Faculty Representatives*- meet each _week_vith_their 

assigned. students_in order to provide the theoretical back- 
ground for their experiencus, as well as supervision, review, 
advice and evaluation. They also make site visits. 

3) The Student Agency .Coordinators.-- these students already 

have had one__ setnester^s experience in the project as a regular 
student. They now assume the responsibility for the operation 

of an individual community agency. they scbedule_work hours 

for the other students, arrange transportation,, keep attendance 
records* manage communications, and help set up effective 
tutoring situations. 

4 ) The Agency Represents itlVes_--__these _ are__staff . members appointed 

by _ the _ community __ agency who have Primary responsibility for 

effective placement for each college student within the agency. 

5) The Participating University Students those, who enroll for 
the course andchoQse, from a list of community agencies, where 
they will tutor for the semester. 



(please note ; Ih_ the_bperation of an__ag e ncy t the Student 
Coordinator does most of the leg work. Tne 
time required of a faculty member or- agency 
representative, therefore, Is about 3-6 hours 
per week . ) 
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VI*. WHAT ^S bEARWED THftQHGH-^H^S— PROGRAM 



The education which takes place in the program proposed here is 
of two kinds: that which the university student obtains, and 
that which is obtained by the people in the community . 

A) The Education Obtained By The University Student: 

1) This program- centers on the humanities and permits 
stu nts to "learn by aoihg -It. blends reality 
aad _ ^lassrooB_theQry _at_the. same time by giving 
students experience in the world beyond the campus 
against which to measure the value of academic 
instruction. 

2) Student? learn compaosion_by being compassionate. 
They learn their immediate responsibility to care 
for another r In this way, students take 8dme_f£rst 
steps but of the artificially prolonged adolescence 
of the college years. 

3) Students learn about other cultures within oar 
society and learn net.to.be so afraid of. them* 
This knowledge. is essential _if _ a multi-cultural 
society such as ours is to work. 

4) Students learn about their. own. abilities and + 
therefore/ ca_n_ make _more_ knowledgeable career 
decisions. They can also take an initial step 
toward eventual job placement for themselves. 



B) The Education Obtained By The Community Resident: 

1) Community residents receive regular and competent 
training In the use_of __Ietters__snd_ numbers., skills 
which, they must. haye if they are to advance them- 
selves in a literate society. 

2) By wbrking day after_day_wit_h someone from another 
culture, they learn not to be so afraid of that 
culture. 

3) The poor gain a greater. appreclatlon.of _ their own 
worth because they_ see_themselyes obtainin9_basi c 
skills* and also because someone else thinks they 
are important and demonstrates this -by providing 
competent help over a long period of time. 
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i) 



2) 



3) 



4) 



VI1 - SOMg ECONOMIC ARGUMENTS FOR THIS PROJECT 

The value of the tutoring which the. college students will 

? ea u SUr ; ble . in dollars. A tutor for a grade school 
111 no in -«« h «9ton, D,C, for example, presently ear°fl 

tttSS ;R r K hPtfr — ^ C6I1W student in tEii progra^ would 
tutor sxx hours each week and, thereby, produce $90.00 
per woeJc in real wealth. 

3h^h P 5??^--?y iSi ° h ° pro ^ ectS dt individual colleges 

?Ei continue after -seeS' monies are withdrawn since 

Slf"?S2 % Sh- rCe - P 5-- fwnda - f ° r any course offering (i.e. the 
tuition of the students) will 8t ill be there. 

how n mih fPr «?^ OD I*} 1 ** already «i«ti. we could demonstrate 

3 \ e !i h a literate person creates in a lifetime as 
opposed to that created by an illiterate or functionally 
™m? ^° ^f^'.T 7 ! 1118 ' wa ■« to measure the 
will L?f wealth _which^the college students in this program 
will roaxe it possible for other* to create. 

Literacy is basic to the production of wealth. If people - 
w I n nn\ h^^M ^ the use of letters and numbers, InV nation 
will no_t.be able. to produce the goods and services necessary 
to support itself... Inflation will continue to increase ^ 
P°fi tlo n in the world.will be eroded, _ahd the value of 

S----°-'- £or ^x**? 1 *' in the pension and- social 
security disbursements of the future) will be areatlv 
diminished. 3 * 



is 
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C()N(iKI-:SSK)NAI. ki : a:ord — senate 



March IS. J.'tSJ 



TIIK WASHINGTON W>UCATION 

.... .I'ltfiJWT ..... 

• Mr MATI-IKIX) Mi. -I'resldrnt. 
(.<><>»>.. I. .*.ni..«.:.it.< tjnK._mi<) thr tlrx'oKO 
mieof -the. mo^.wurlhwhUe_p>oje.C.ta. J 
have ri«-ii«i.i:r»i-d - lit iim* private 
w-tiii. designed to help the function* 
iiji-j*. iiub-iiiiir gain Uw Know|t/di{e_and 
fck.iU -nrrru.ary to survive In today's 
v. or Id „. . 

I 4 he WMh.lnKlnn rihjrftlluii prujrtl Is c.umnumlt_y_ *'lt h„rel!able and CJ.npc 
tne brainchild of Mr^Nojmsn.Manafta. teru help at jvocoat to-tiiem. 



ih< -kind oj. M-si ru-ip .whl<,.r_i ih.'iy. des. 
,pi-riiti !y nrnt (im i icuit -br-V*lll« d In 
reading. Arltlng. and mathematics In 
order lo create -*tra|tji In a literate so- 
clety^VVuhoot tiit-Mj JiktiU. the poor 
will always remain -poor regnrdlcss at 
whatever other help they may obtiim 
and t.ht-y. cannot Ji-arn_ J.hesii skills 
u uholit long term Individual tutoring. 
Plin-i' ai-ader-Hc- credit guarantee -the 
attendrinei' nf the undergraduates aa 
wfii as tlir.ifxpfjr.ttoc.oi.lUe uidveraUx 
fnrnlty. - the - Washington -education 
project provides the HHleiate ■ ' Hie 



a >uuug n>an with a wry <«ud Wt». In 
4 years ul success at the University of 
Mianil the Summon. brogr_furL__aa_ Hie 
projeet »-a» -called in the- Miami -area, 
assisted hundred* of -p«*upl« In the 
poMr concept* of reading and verbal 
aallla 

'Mil* -program falls In line *llh llw 
gt»al.i the- I'reiddi-nt art during hi.* first 
yxar iti offlrr_S« l.f.3itfrirleij.ry..li'» de^ 
pendrnct -en-lhe Federal tJovernmcnt, 
and government In general; It allows 
t he at ud r n t t o. u r. d e rs land _t he real en ■ 
Mrmunr-iit-he-ur she will b<: encounter- 
Inif utter eollegr. 

The Washington edutat lull prnjerl Is 
a~ri. ac adririie .ping mm whlfh. adds an 
••«prrl<-iitinl pnn r pi w«l -to-thv -human. 
|l i«*a limcuiiK of college- Atudi-nlN-by 
putting rh< <n to .work, thrill!'* th r 
poor (»mi1, i.'TMli-rgraUuat ea rntcr 
this prol<-i? i<v registering In three- 
eredit. pan*, full emir-w-r* width marry 
tiir-tmlhy and 'hi- theory of Jtoclrjlp- 
gy. »-ifiif:in«>n. • c ..MonHcjv. and vo Toiih, 
and ahlih t«-u« h coll.T.e students 
iiUiigathMt rajuiul be lean i.ed._l.li rough 
traditional -cl*«.*.room - instruction. 
Since Ihf-JM- are eieetlve cmmr.t. all un- 
dersr.aduav.v may participate. n-KanJ- 
leas of tr:«u majwr 

- Under graduates- In ihts-pmjet t tutor 
8 hours per week M selected rommuni- 
ty agrnrlr.i aji a .Jjupplrmrni to. the 
iHlur-a^on-prngrrvma whlflv arr- already 
In op4-railiin In tlnr.i- agt-nrii'si. I'hi- tu- 
luring, b dune. on _a regular iWhedule 
throKghijul the wmc^t and tin* uri' 
dergraduates sign In and Kign out for 
rarh tutoring nisnlon. In addition, 
tlii-y mr«»M vnrli.vLr.i-K.lu a M-nilnar wit h 
th» lr -»nonK*wlHg-f»rHftfwiiiF wn*n»-the 
theory ctf tht* humanistic di»i-ipllm- In 
which, thry itr.i* r<>;!;itr.r ,, d. h_j , xphvln«'d 
kl-IU<tvi of Mu-ir rxpeiietic*' in iht- roin- 
nmnity. — 

The underKradiiaVs brn«'flt In four 
way si. . . . _ 

First, i hey -«btt»in -rviU-* nrhl txpi'-lh 
eii<*e whlrh ^ivi'S them a fuller undi-r- 
st and i n>;_ of A he hi i f ns n 1 tier; ; 
...fcWoiul. ihey n hi ;uri ah i:\pf-r n- ti UkI 
barkgrouiul w4iir !v wMl-hrlp thi-m to 
chixme a majtit An-I a rarrrr; 
_.'rhlid^ they .i'U! »!n .an.r_n_tiy.Jnio tJ.U* 
*«frld--«rf- *ork an*i postgrnduatr em- 
ployment: 

Fo u r» h_,_ _t.hf y U -arn co m pin w Ion by 

being .compassionate. 

-In addition. UUj project ^Ioob not 
provide the illiterate poor ulih more 
subsidy; rather. It provides them with 



This project-has two economlea:-bne 
that might be called the mlcroecon- 
omy. ajid. one. thai. mlgh.t ..be ! called the 
roacroeconomy. The mlcroccuhomy la 
l hat eeunumy of operation- which- Lvat 
the ht arl of IhU project in that there 
Is ho capltnl rxpendllyrc lu__er__cl , new 
building* or ^ to n=nl Ktoreironts; then* 
In n-> oullsy for bouks or - »p*-rlal 
cru_i.sii.l_tunL?:. the_itit_.)r_Rr»- nor paid - 
hvdWti, thi-y -pay iaitloh lo taku. the 
courses which permit them to-do the 
tu_t_o_rlng_ There Is no time wasted ar- 
giiing over, .experimental teaching 

nu-lhoifologle*. - 

The WHAhlngton tduratlon project 
uses the bulhllngs-nolably the public 
ae-iiuois— that already exLit, the books 
that have aln-fidy been purrhasett.-and 
the leathlng mc-lhodolOKy that Is ah 
rt'aily. iii. .operation,. .Tht ..classroom 
lewiier IcUh-the imd«graduate -Which 
of the studi'nta t« lo be tutored, and In 
wlutt Huhji.vi; . and with. what book, and 
the -tuturiiiK laki-s piace in th*? class- 
room whh the lmrnliig envlroium-nt 
In. f«»i.i e Bud tin. ..clft.*-' "Kim tracher 
right there txi. provide n aaie.ver help 

may h»- ni-i-i 4 v;ary- - - - 

Then- Is nothing mysterious about 
liiis t.utor.lttK process, it Is done.ai the 
l,.vel oMit-'Ipuig tlu- nelghboriujod kids 
with their homework and Ls an honor- 
atjl'- mL'hnd of InslrurUon M old as 
liMiriiliiK- iiM-lf. Jivcii Aii-sand-:r the 
Gre-at had a-tutof. - ----- 

And this* may be the Only project of 
w hich _ t r.r _ Sen at c- has heard that 
brlnwH-iu owii-nLonc-y-wtih-ti, - tiiJiC la to 
nay, the tuition of lh»- unrt. i graduatfSi 
It would probably riqulrr otiUslde 
fimdli.tg.lu gi--l_ihis projift Jtlarled at 
wartous roltegi-s but Hie tuition of-lh-e 
siudenl.s i-iiuld RiitlutRln the project, if 
a.rnll«'«e. so chooses, af 1 it seed moneys 
aieemli-d 

ti e marroeronomyi- one 
,.it to Hi., project and na- 
i-e. For..*uJ jrs. i?rople 
,' -ry - r-iuld rreate W eiiU h 
uen ilhti-ra:e m;-«- the 
k itj.ilf rrfjmir-d va.*«l 
_ vcrkexs tu _ lilt! jMos 



Hut 

th_al e, exu 
lion;ii in m 
In thi:i ^ o 
even if U.i 
natUf.'-. «»1 . 
numbera 



pHani. an I reap th»» -things- -4 hnt-thr 
Natlott ju wlurrd. Kveu as IhP ruunlry 
rjiahge.d..!rum. on agricultural _.soci_ty 
Into so Industrial sr--:e' i' aiuJ workers 
nuvt'U fri.m the Sarins to the factories, 
this held Hue. It lit V\f nuxlern age, 
howe-vtr. tnal -"icnds the great .ma- 
chines and robots^ to do the manual 
labor of the Nation so that, as each 



day pa.sne* and a.1 e-.jeh m-w « omiuilcr 
j.x.ii iharvi-1 Js Jntrodtived, t.hi- Ijli.terale 
berome -le*» and— > ,i ahle to create 
wealth in any for m. 

- The Unua4 ltaln. -If-tt i» *» |pm^i» 
s> leader In tfce w*rttetplace ot Uie 
l*Tld_ no loncer has the luxury of 
kwping grx-itJjumbera o.l_tu. ciilz«p| 
DUteracc, Thea« people muit be made 
UleraU for the technological era or 
tlMy will Ukaiy b«ootxu> a vast, unorn- 
ptoyaUas and. «vwiUi*ilj, ungoverh! 
atta ma* r-jjrtU** Wtl ns.r* to be aup- 
pWt9tl mymrtr entire INn by the rest 

Tl.Li . a burden that thi? Nation 
rannol bi'_ar._Bol how are.thesp p< <iide 
to^ be ma*'.e--Uteroie7 Clearly,, they. re- 
quire Individual tutoring since tlH-i" 
have_not learned to read and write, 
and wiiinot Jearh^ In a group selling. 
And where are wr to find lhf- thou- 
sands o( tutors that are needed? Since 
the tutors Jthast.be ilti.-rate ilK-rtu.elves. 
I here »»re only three pluci-s m look. 
...Thi- lltjtral.i-.people.whn wnrk , lor a 
living have uie -ability -lo lutnr. but 
they cannot because ilicy are pro<hic- 
huj, .There.. Is aisq.a.g.rcaj numbrr of 
Uti rale «^Ur*oV Americans who could 
do the ititorlng but. since tutoring re- 
tjulf * thj; i_utor_lo ajjpear day artt r 
day ■ r.a .long peilDd. 6' ilmv. . . these 
tutu ». In order l<* be-both rellable-and 
mimagi-able. would have to be paid 
ThU would neccsilute a % I bil lion 
Goverrniwnt program with a national 
bureaneracy. something clearly out of 
thi-_q.i»eillon_ioday.._ _ 

The last group, Is the college under- 
graduates, Itterme, talented, enthu^l- 
asi ic. and x»r>- .wiiiihg| I . hi-UrvrL to 
serve If rtsked to-do so- ln a-a»«ruUble 
fashion. And, with 10 million under- 
graduiites _ni _3iQDQ. colleges. .*»crosji .the 
country, l*r*e -^noUKh- to m»-^t the Il- 
literacy problem on ILs nwn scale. Un- 
<h:rKra.dua.ii_*s_geni:ra_l_l> tnXe «-ighl elrc : 
ttv^eotirsevtiuring their ci>Upgi' yrars: 
then- hi no reason why two or- three of 
lhesc_rouisr.3 cannot be rievnlcd to 
this .-.or I of a project. 

At present, the undergiuduuivs re- 
QUtr*' some suhshiy hut «:reatc no 
w. allh, although -they axe pn-parhig 
In itn to upon graduation. U+>der ttvis 
projeet, tlirse same undf-rgraduales 
wouUl eitruil In elrcilve h.umarmu'S 
cnurv's where- they -would- -cream vxst 
in-w Wfallh by teaching reading, wilt- 
Iuk! and mathcmallca. iQ. lhe.lMllerat*- 
p*vir. AiKl the under^rnduntes, tV'.. in 
sH.cs, would gel a b#«lltT education in 
t he Uargtdn. 

- For the name doh:ir ,uvi.i,:moru. f. 
the pan of Ihe Nation. Ilitm .-.tid*- 
undergradimtes. on a purely vnlur.tary 
basi.s^-wiiJuid.-work iri corrununlty agen- 
rh« nil arross America whHi-dt-:^>eT- 
ately tn-cd the tutorial help tills gen- 
era* ion .oJ . college. s*u.di-nts ran .pro: 
vklc.-4 should add that nils Ls not a 
dream but a description of » mode4 
prolecl that has already worked and 
one that bad undergraduates tutoring 
In Jails, ghetto schools, Head Start 
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renter*, migrant nmpi, and homes (or 
ihe emoitorially disturbed. 
. The WMhlrijrtao ..education, prelect 
reduce* the -economic r-hetor.c of the 
dny 10 n workable program. Under this 
prujrt I, lite humtn capital of under- 
graduate*, would. e.gpaDd the base, of 
thr romomy by transferring to the 
poor ihr power to create wraith, 
M.'^ rr .by_tu! n'n.t P»* , **irr'_L n _ l< ?_ i.** PJ'i'- 
cra This- Lv > worthy- proJcTt.-ih.ju pro= 
\ 4 d*-* u r «J r r K rail u at ra - wH ' -an- educa- 
tlot In llli-. tfaclim thrm companion. 
i>i.J hral- lit- wmiiida of Iho&e who 
suffer. - 

Mr. Prrsident. I -submit -for- -the 
Hh'oko information about the project. 

TheJji.Mnnailpn follows: 

t «r W* .iujm.tow La (nation P*oj_ct 
i Dbcumiii) 
. . U .'_ A_ Jultr r_ i % r 1 to . _cd uc at e _r«.l_r _r_ ■_ i u_- 
U«-,vu iJikUii part of Xhtflx training l;i the 
h_ni*.utip* ^ ui (iiii thrm U) »otk In the 
i o mm -tilt v. under- the gtHd_nc« of profra- 
»ur»; Ira. Miig Hie twwir In rrftil 

• 2i Th:_. wtira »l}| provide unilcr_r_<1wilr» 
*.;h in etperlpntial compon-nl to tradl- 
i.o-m! rlj_jiroom Iruiiructlon. At thr same 

.-.r, it willjielp thrm. to .Irarn their tmrae- 

■ • r n-.\pon*ibilit y lo care for anol her 

. ;_ Ji„u- praple.—Uie imrjrl*oiirdVxrie_mil- 
lh<- rrl»rdfd Mid the destitute— Will 
r. .p /ixiijwiervt -_n>t Tenable -help-on -a 
.r dalr Hirjr tm thu-aaml* of college 
...iitriitJ. in IN' IHifrlrl of Columbia <Knd 
f.l>i, m»rc vTuu trip nitlon) who irf ible 
and svsilsble to leach people to rend. 

'<.-_ r_st!e_rv_ll lures _(or__hJ«.br.e .eviration 
• mud. ytrld greater produrtivtty I no lent of 
i r>[iiir !)<«" student* fr.r Itfr through trmdl- 
.*! rlansifMttn irvsl rwtlolv yptf -sH-er-ypar. 
u.*" ruicu would gpl umlprgraduain. a 
r«-n.f r<li.n»iu«i by hsvins liipin a* in illy do 
iTinlm in r and rssenlial work. 

< I i.r economics of tj.pjimrs wi* » ..r* 
miiJi _n rffnri. Coilr*r students . j.t'u. 
iimi t -«"isl-.-t-_lr l*0 -ilm-t4nrl-.gr - v s » Lii-h 
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r but 
♦» This 
Irr «.'■»! 



by 



».Ui j .ttrrv ._ >,t <■> . ±b^r*. l,"J*(Hir 

i. !- b»- «u4r io-n^- f * ti th*ir 
k-,itN^-lhrw f.*v tSr-nkil^ 

ait r.v.riiti>I 'o - ar ■ Juctlon- tiir 
o il wt !<•■•. In * ' ■• ^>1i-ty T>rv 
«..:! ■'■ii tx- (»:.!■■ ■.. na.ilii'P Ihritwicj 

[ i.. v * rlturU ftt the iMf • 
U'nr ' i»i Ut tuiXMiit Ihr nation In thr rr 

- \hr- i.rinTwn i roiKiv^il Ijt^fc n luftljy 

i..it» i -* r> -p-«cwnrnrni-«l mrwJtl ran--(oi- liu' 
u *! . 'wno i s>~3 ; *t ttif L" uversit*- uf 

Miami ftml Kurh • pro n run r. aid vark lr. 
11. r :i:-.tr^-l of CuliiRlblA ftnd ftt Collruw 

k. t,>.i_tt;r nation. _ .... 

Jt A » (TCOIHl IN Till '-' ll^.MTCK 

i;.; v kTIoK nwr.T la bo. .[BU> TO DO 
siijiipiu* *,rio ptnicipftte i/» Ihta pro«r»m 
.!-. »« by -tiroiitiirln alhrr?Lrred!i.i>M«/f»» 
... ;it\r id. .one. of. trvrrmJ hanmnltlr!i.dipart= 
it,.-i.?.» _|n ordi-r lo rrc«!|vr [He tcarttmic 
-rr<M-.-4tii-1rnti al the Miami project »ere 



i hours raeh arek for the »e- 



■ t> AMpmi tmr ftrralna/ »I1 h [he ■upTvla- 
i: ■ aC i)rt>fp^».r r»ch wrf*; 
_ tli.tuhfHit » orw^pftgr rrport eafh two 

- . .... 

■Mi Maintain ■ private Journal of Ihrlr rx- 

e& t Submit a final pa^er al the and of the 
M-mriler, . 



KttffibUitw 

All unlrertlty ttudenti. *tth the eirrpllon 
of flnl ftcrnriter frrtrtmen, wrre ellgttjlr to 
i.^e.thti_©Durae-fMh_»smet.i«r of ihrlr un- 
dj-rgTaduaie eareer.-It-dld-nat mitter wml 
tnelr major flald of atudyjtaa. 

rtt. BKrusx)rr*rTvi cohtirotnTY acuvcies 
^CyUrje ftiudetiUJn thJjp projnam do tutor* 
in» and.lhey «ui-do-U-effectlyeiy_ta almost 
ftjiy -rummunlly ftfW4ng— Brlow b.a irjirer 
Hrntktlve list of agenriea from the MUmJ 
pnnrel^- - - -- — 

M I Thr After fVhool Honw- a-eommimHir 
M-!ioul hir ruung children In the Impotrr- 
Uhrd irri of flout h MIftml: 

«a> Uoyttovn-B horr.e for d«prnrti>nt boya 
niBlnlalnrd by the Catholic A«h-Oloce»*- of 

MJamU __ __ ___ _ 

. 13) Caner Junior High- Schoolman Inlr? 
grated countjr achooi for aevrnth and eltthl 
gr*drr»t 

Ht The Dado Countjr Jill— literacy train' 
Inr m"the mrn'a dlvUlon; " " " 

15) The Dade County Jall-lllrracy train- 
ing In the iofnrri i dhtilor.. 

to> The Dade County Hlockadr— aentrnerd 
priMinrra are_ Jjreparrd to IftMe the Wit* 
M»n kcbiK-l rgulvalmcy rx»rtiln*ltoo. 

tU Ha*rn JVhool for the llrUxdfxl-A prt- 
»atr facilit y -for-4noderat*ljr handleapped 
children and *do4e«crnt*i— - 

<Bi JRit- Lee- Communltr School—a 
county atrioal for emotionally disturbed 
chlldrrn; 

<9I K mlarwt Rmldenllal Trealmrnl 

C.e n t e r_ 4j -ij . iilE it al feliool-alprl va t e_ f arlli- 
ly. for emnUunail;U1sturbedado ; f*Tenia;_ . 
. jio> -HaLil Ali-Jia D*y- Nun>ry.-a dar 
rare center In toe Black community of 
Coconut Orovr — - . - - - - 

(111 South V: rami JunloMI!*h P^'nk.I-b 
nei/ty tnlraTaied ec ntyachocl. 

fl2> Sr^clrum tjr -a prlvil. ....irirn- 
1 1st ..-wrnl ff.M f'.f pen- ■ jditlctid to 

. dii. TAKkrr_Eir.mi.nJ' .. »_ nr»ily Inte- 
frM-ril ruuniy nrlioftl rw • -adtiJC^; 

U*i-f)«ile CmirJy V. .« Ilill-B dctrn- 
(urn rrntrr for 1 ivrnllrc 

IV l ' ■ tiT* Dlr~BTHI>*Tf WlllfPI Mir.nr 
_ .'■ 'J-U'irATI.irt TH!i »"'»J*CT _ . .. 

; - n* .vlra department*--* hlr-fi fat 'Vi. 
- m-thl*. iricramaotttd rea-Hler «iuHprrv% 
i- n Krp- rtp^ll course on ■ pau/fall basis. 
Ij« : +i 'rn' "'j whlrh mlnht psrtlclpalr arr: 
iti ..o.-- j'104-y,* 13) Ccar.i- lis. 1 (31 f!(>ereh 1 
m Rlrmentaryr Ediir»tioij,' <3) F^ducattonaj 
I^Krjifiioay.. 1 ill Ednra_.iwn„.A_tralnl5t™t)on 
.*^d Cnniruhim,- 1 (7) Pmyrhologj. iBJ Amerl. 
j +n Sludges. 1 «*>"Phlloiwphy. <t0) Manane- 
nent. ' and < 1 1 > Orograph y. 1 

I. Til X OBC»?*ir>TtriTI»L COMrOr*r?<TS or A 
■.IOT_*.coujE!;«. rupJTiT witiHii Tile w» .n- 

IKHTONJESOCkTmit MQJtCT 

Wh*-n-rstablHihprl-ftl arollege. this projrcl 
-onlJ-tiavetlTr parts Thry are: - ~ 

(1) Thr Project Director— hold.* re&potul* 
bil:ty for the operation of the projer'.. 

12 1 The Faci'lty Rrprnientatlves— meet 
each a_'_it_*IUh Iftelr _ai#4jEped studenu .ln 
order to provide the theoretical background 
for thele-eiperlencea-as wpU «_ aupenlslon. 
review, advice and evaluation. They also 
make «lte-vtjUL»; — 

i_p t^c student Agency Coordlnatora-- 
the^e studi-nU already have had one armea* 
tpr*s r«;>erirncr In Ihr project as a re_«ilar 
studrnL. They. ha*-aas.ume_ thtTrjtco_n»_lbll|« 
ty for Ihr operatton-of an Individual com- 
munity agrncy-. Th*y-»chednle- work hours 
for thr olhrr rtudrnU, -arrinie tr an* po na- 
tion, kcrp attrndanre reeurdK.ananMr torn- 
mtinlratlona and help set up effective tutor- 
ing situation-. 



Ml The. Agency- RrpttteoUUVra-^lliote 

- ■ ; rtaff members appointed by the oomrau- 
m ty-a*eney- who-h«*« p rtmary reaponstblli t y 
for effective- placement for each college stu- 
dent within the agency. 

1<;B>_ The . Participating University Btu- 
denti^thoj* w-ho_ enroll f or the. course, and] 
choose, from. a lUt of comxn unity age nclca, 
ahere-they-wlU- tutor for ihe-aemeater. ^ 

<Plra_e note: In- the operation of- an 
agrncy: the Btudenl Coordinator does most 
of the leg work. The time required of a fac- 
ulty- _ member. _or _ agc.ae jr _ _rcpre»en tat Ive, 
therefore, la aboul-3-fl.hoAira p« -wreJ_l 

vi. wri*«iB utABNico rjiBoyox nita r»ocn»n 
. The- educBllon which iakrB-piaee In the 
prouram propo*pd hprc U of two kinds: that 
which the university iludenl obtains, and 
that which la obtained by the people In the 
community. 

_tA)_The. Education Obtained Oy Thr Unl- 
vrrslty atudeiiL: _. 

-r+l This program centers on t he human- 
ities - and- permit* students to "learn by 
doing " It blends reality and cUasroom 
theory at thr same lime by giving students 
rxperlrnce In the world beyond [he earn pus 
agalnji_jrhlrh.to..meuure (he value of aca- 

demlc Instruction . _ 

<3> Students leam compasalon Oelng 
com passionate. Thry leam tfielr lmmr^lUte 
responsibility to care for another .n ihli 
way, Bludenta take some first steps out of 
I'je a/tlfLcjaJly prolonged adolescence of the 
college years, . _._ 

- (ji fiu^rnii I'tm about- other cultural 
w'fhm -our- society andMearn not to- be-so 
v -aid or thrm. This knowledge Is essential 
It a mulll r*'ltur_l society such as ours Is to 

ti -Students jearn_abouLiaiei.oa^abiii- 
ties and, therefore, can muke more know], 
edgeable "-vrrer decislonaT-They ewn aJ*^ 
lake an initial- step toward eventual Job 
placement for themselves. 

(B) The Education Obtained Ily The Com- 
munliy.rienldeni: ._ _ ._ __ _ ._. 

1 1 >- Cemrmml I y ee. i »We-n_« rerehe - r-gular 
snd e<>mpetent training In the use of letters 
and nombeni, \kllls which they must have If 
they are to advance thrrr_velve_ In a literate 

locjety.. _ 

. <2l By working day affee day. with some- 
one from another eulture. they learn not be 

_r> afr*ldo^thaleuKuTe-. -— 

^31 The poor sain- a greater appreciation 
of their own worth because thry see *.hem- 
srlves obtaining ba<le skills, and ahn be- 
cause jwjneorjr ehe. Jhljikji lhey. are Jmpor- 
I ant . and demon«r* let- -this . by providing 
competent help over a long period uf time. 

vti. aokfg econOHic Aaausinrrs fob tkib 

-tM-The value -of Hie tutoring which the 
college students will do-ls measurable-ltvdoh 
lars. A tutoe Tor a fradr achooi child In 
Washington. DC. for example, presently 
ear_ns_|l9.00 per hour. A college student In 
thU orocrmm wpuld tutor hours each 
week- and. thereby, produce 190.00 per week 

In rcsJ wealth. - - - 

(3i This -program -en visions project* at ln- 
dhldual eohrgea which will continue alter 
"seed" monies are withdrawn since the basic 
kourrr or funds for any course offering <l.«. 
the tuition of the atudenlsi «1U atlU be 

there. - - 

--I-3+- Using— Information wiilch -already 
exiAbT. »e ewild drtnaiulrite hnw mircli 
wealth a lltrrair person eresles In a lifetime 
as opposed to that created by an Illiterate or 
tuncilojiaUy._iLlHc_r.B_le j^rnjqp. Thus, we.may 
be able to measure the. amount of wealth 
which the cotlrge students In this program 
will make It p_«ilble for others lo create. 
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'4> tjlerwcy la basic to the prod net Ion of 
wraith. Lf people not trained In the use 
of Irtters ind numbrrt, the naUon will not 
tm able to produce Urn goods and services 
nnrwuy lo support Itself. Inflation will 
roiiiinur lo Itjcrraa*. pur position In the 
world »dii_be.Trud«J t _Kwl.Ih«__T*lui»_gl_ibc 
dollar iu seen, for «iirnHf. In the pcilaluu 
•Ail -social •rcurlly dUburwrwnU of the 
future) will be f really diminish**). 

_ rsojcn pajvcTiyn _ 

T»-Tb-of frr all university undergraduates, 
rcgardtcs* of I heir major f-*Hd--«if- study-, 
courses In thr humanities, whlrh will - put 
mem to work, undrr Ihr guidance of univer- 
sity prufr**ors. teaching the poor U> read 
Thin I* ul Hlfinpl to m*fry f ^rlencr mJ 
i hnxry - In- Uuhv.iUuKl -huauoUlLu cuut_i*s. 
^indents would tutor six hours **r »cft hi 
sn rstsbllshrd community- agrncjr where 
tnry tuulJ directly experlrnce ihe ■reality" 
of uiip of ihr humanistic discipline* In sddJ- 
imti, ttW students would meet with their 
monitoring professor each wrrj*_in__a_ »rin_- 
nar whrre Ihe theory oT thr luiirmlt disci- 
pl4«e would be es plained in ltd hi of the stu- 
dent's rspertrner In-U^r community. 

rhrne are seen as three ereilll. passAfall 
wurwi which may be tsXeii by undefgrad 
uatc* a* rlrctlvcs or as part o( Ihrlr major 
or minor .field of study. The final decision 
uji these muuni. would rr*U of course. with 

the individual uillvrrsily .._ . 

To permit uiUvrmty iwdtnu lo Irani 
i i impassion r>v ' * » ompawttotvate.- - -- ■ 

i|i Id i»t" ■ »• air. competent and 

reliable lin >' <■' 'he Illiterate of the 

community lo them These are 

tfir people, wl;.. <_*;_! not. Trad Will Wjllenow 
A>id pmriahl/ ne.-rrwhl jrltiioijt day aflrr- 
ailiiy. long trim Uitlt* idiial tulDrlng 

i.rrTixo t ■■■ riast srnrsirN sr»* rra-- won 
twit* wrt*r 
f|i VVify.u tan if.. 
You may slready know someone at -your 

i. «iil college or tinlverairy. tf nut. the [)«-an 

h»'_S« hi_.ol Of Art? .and Hdcnccs Is. p*-r- 

ii. iu>. itir niL*l imejy .person U__*rr. Tim 
piu'e+l nr. ultra the- n-ier*j humanities dr- 
;i»f IdtetiJ i and [peisc are UHHilly fwilid 
within im» St hool. tlrfure duif.n 111L1. ho* 

. x. f. the W^lilliNtoli Kilur*tl»n l»rnjei-| mil 
tic hupcy to m'»<1 >oa the rrJ ptb'kt'l" 
Mhlrh.roiilaliLt tbcdi-LkUrJ jjitcrnal »tryc- 

i.iir.^f »he pr-.jrit iu uutl*jie lonu 

To get ntHrtrd, lhL» project nnl> -fwrita one 
nT tvio pt ofex-wrfn-ffom om or l*b-Jep»rl- 
mi-nrs »nd. p»rh«p« 10 30 iiM<1<-rgrftdURli-j>. 
I ln-r^ niiuiii.i t>e ml !rMl t*u « umrnunlly 
* d v i h; i i e > p r ;> a r e 1 1 to rr i- •■ i v e t h e s t u del its. 

— '.'/ U .';«»/ f/>e pro.v t V\*e?tor tU#i *- 

Tin- frii,»« t lJtre<-ltir «t eiu h university oj- 
rmigrt wtih iiiditliluHl rfifnmuint* ■geni'ifn 
i>. I 'J }«'!"•, l-"lv Hrid. S!» ft Ct ■liter v (»rilitli» 
ti>r the r-t.««iir«i..etc_l io.lirov!(li;JLUtorj_M.* 
v.jpon-n-tT.1 Uvlhe tiue lenrhJJig Jtaff of the 
*»rency-.- 4.'nrtrn»H-y-- d*p*nrne-nt*- «je 
matched with eommimltv- ■geneles -that 
have nome relation tn their fh-lil of study. A 
hand nut in dlatnbuted lO under graduates at 
tfiat *t ration which luu I he oarllrlpatin* 
agennrs. tioteft I he days, and tlmei Jn whlrh 
Urn jworltcwn be done .i.-vntx-i the_*peclflr 
wtrffc- that m-»-amdi-i it -would do, anil- lUta 
the-niHr%t>i-tn *htrh -tn-e-utulef-mduair can 
rein>ter in order to work at that agency. 
r>.r *«an»|ile . - . - - 

< H Ktneraon Head Hlart Center -M F 6 00 
am to I 0(1 p m- In toe inner -cHy pre-achool 
ag»d children on a 1.3 ratio aa well aa imall 



| The complete Hit of duties tor ear It project par- 
llelpant iftrwiihout the •m'ti/r U contained in 
Che WwMnrlon Eduealidn PrnMert -r«i p*r»eT*: 
The duiiea Haled bere only pertain te r< t una the 



grnup -arlivltle*. JteaOaterL In rJlemr.uJary 
PdocaUon 433 or EducaUonaJ rtychology 

503. - . _ - 

- <2iTh« CUyJatt; »fc W,-T*i<&v m. lofl.OO 
p ru. only— tutor functionally Illiterate 
ail U Its in haalc reading and writing. Sociolo- 
gy 600 or Economics 469, 

Tne project Director also acta the lime 
fcfid.pJ.*Cr of me n.r»t_terieTal.niert.lpt.Of.irie 
vememier It U Jtcld^on campiia and all pro- 

ject part irlpa/ita-muat -attend. - - 

IJi tVTijf fie «ntferprtiduare« do • 
..At. reiistr»iJo.rjL_.<iUK>eed. jl_.prr-_regl.sLr*' 
tloliU- iludenta chooa* one ageiiry frutn the 
1UI *>f roHHnunlly wgeficle* preps-red by the 
pro)ect tJirettofT ThriUhefl feimierHn l+ie 
tiureapondhig cotirae and will work at litla 
aaency fur lt»e entire »em ester. They attend 
the leneral onanluillonaJ mreUiig 

. HI U'Aat £A* community operu-lrs do _ 

Agency head* determine which of their 
ataff wanl tutors and name a staff member 
to bf the agency rcpreaenlaUvc for the pro- 
jirl. Thr agrncy rrpreaentatlva attendj the 

general urganixatloiiai mreUna* 

lit What tfi* /a4.'tdftf number* do 1 

Kaiulty oiembera n.a»e a atte vlsil to the 
cOJChrhutllty; age IK- y wlthwhlch Ihey are 
rtiaichet_L_jnerl _the._B*r_ncy_lte_vf_.ur_age_ri_c>- 
representative, attend the general urganlza 

llonal m««UB*. — - - - 

lit What the Student Coordinator* do« 
. The_.Siudc_nt_.C(».rdti__atQr*.___n*JtJ*. a «.:tr 
vi.dl to-lhe commubltjf agencies wtih_»: • h 
th^y have *«n matched; me«t-lhe -ag^- •» 
ht ttd-and ajtrney^ rrprcsentaUve. meet ^ ■ 
unlverMty profeasora wrtlh- whom ihey-*-.;. 
be working: prepare for the llrsl orcanLta 
tlonal meeting. " 

(I'letue note: II U the d'.iy of the Student 
Cnoullimtar loAtfldle th _.da__ to-da>^af_fBLlni 
of ihe undergraduates at their agency. They 
are - ri-bptMUlblr- for scheduling, transpori*. 
t hin, the -record keeping -of aileiHtance. g*n> 
eirfl coinmumrallnru; etc. Till* ri'llen-* the 
I ..cully nicmtx-rs and agency staff of nim-l 
of it.e 1,-g woife ) 

TftrVl«f fri/unuufhj-.oJ-meeiliav _. 

All ^neinbefM i>l the project I family. 
'•«•*('>> ri-nreaeiitallvi-K. aludrnia. Knidnil 
l"«iiiriljti»ljkifa. R_tid_ the project threruir ) 
Btn iid f_h__» tne.'lJiig IL la heiil LtiiniettiMcly 
ah« r- ri-glsUat mil for Hie Spring or t-wll «e- 

Ttie prujeel Dirrcloe -flrM enyl^iiui-th* 
gi'iii'r^l oix'ration of the projec. and then 
tin- liUt,!- group ia broken down into groups 
by agency- Hen- the ground rules nf the 
n_<i.nr.y_are esr*bl|jlved iiy U_e_jy_i_n_c_y__rcij_rc_j 
si-nirviUi- t:yes. you cjui brlr.g--b»ol(_s--U»t*i 
the jmi if you first j^how them to-the gmud. 
Nil. ynu niay-nol brmn -any- r*Jtr*;">: -work 
M l., .loirs and ItiuiMHiriattun schedules Tire 
arranged. Ihr lime and place of the first fac- 
ulty seminar is established, etc. 
_ When this urgani/At loriat meeting Is com- 
p_eii-<K- *arh .undrrgradufite .shL'uid. kjuj*' 
someihlng about U\r agency. In .which ihey 
wllf be-worfclr» where-lt la local od, ho** 
they arr go'if * «ct t here.-wfhat thelr dsys 
and hours of . . aTe (sludents must tutor 
als regularly »• Muled hnurs per aeek. . . . 
fur eSanipte. M. . P ft 00 to 11:00 a.m. . . . 
ihey _uusi sign .in. JU\d pu| for .each tutoring 
se.slon ^. . Uie.y niuif -makr_j_ip_iiiy.se:jiinti.s 
they may -have -rnlwdL *ho to .see wpru 
thi y -a/rlve-at -lhe-***twy r -and when thry 
see thrlr fan-olt y mr mbtrnrsb - — 

If, al ihta general mecUng. a student 
cannot arrange suitable transportation In 
the agency, the student musi choose an* 
Qthfc agcr-fii _bvil_.t_hjji . ajtmcy mu,sl be 
matched wJth the department In which the 
student has al te ady re* Is teredo 

The under rraduate should spend the first 
x-Wfc of t*e tru-i'er tcurtrg the eg**rv7 
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with the. jujjetjey. irjjresentatlve and shnulil 
alno .meive aotne bs_aic_Uiat-r_jet|no„in lutor- 
iiug methode, from Uie f act Oty. member 

- Actual luUiriruf-shottld be*iimu later lhan 
the seA-uiid week, of the icm ester. 

.... -flJUS UAt Q T EasTt p. M _ 

- Thlsr-projejct would- be directed oy a 
mrmber of the university fscultv r.nd the 
L-tiuracs wuuld be offered un a paai/fml ur 
rrrdlt-no credit basis. As a practical msll.-r. 
SlUdrJlU J-b» do .Uie . regjUred wurg are 
awarded academic crrdll^ RoweVer. Ilie. di-ci 
kl<in-to-a*ard rwdl! femaltts wllh-iht- f ii u! 
ty member whtr l.v munttorlng the <lu*'i'fil 
My the aame token, since the agency reprr- 
sit natives are ri spoils! hi r for the people in 
ihrlr rare, they may. of course, refuse to 
ailaw unliem'y sl-UdenU pajilrlpate al 
ihrlr agency who Uiey feel do not serve tin 
best InlereaUof Ihrlr -rhariea. ■-- 

University studuttta whoeotnplele the five 
reqolremenU nf this course IUU-if trr the 
"red packet" are awarded three rreiliu al 
the end. of .Ihr semrsnr. Students who ate 
not doing the. work proi»erly are Juf- imeil 
e*rly on of-thrir-o. fw-lenct-- poor.altentl 
ance-. -etc. h and are pern .aed to drop ihe 
cimrse nr are given sn Iticiimplete- - If their 
i-rformanrr is nirt made sj,I Is factory. 
u.:iy event, if n sHtdi-lit « Ix-rforiiuiTii e In ihr 
i-oinrininity Ls nut sntUlftttr.ry. Ihe student 
HiquJiI be a-i;r.jln».»:n frofn-Liir Sgeney i 

- The tlmr rrouirrd of a faculty inmibt.-r ur 
a*'ef>ry reorew-nlallve la about 3-0 hours per 



f*. -aon In Uils project la bawd nn 
. ire of Its various members. Thai 
__-._) one. would be compelled to par- 
^nd Uus could Include. _lhe tituvcrnl- 
tn-« themselves, their professors and slu- 
denU a*-wWl-as- 1 he community agencies an I 
the nirmbers of thinr staffs Ifor esample. 
Individual clftAsrootn teiu hera, etc.I. 

-SOCCiAA.oe.Ttix si.t«.Mt noon. .. 

The Miami project rati fnr four -years 
tlfld'J I9731 anil sent nvrr t.WO unilcrjtrjul 
tuiti-.s and 80 profritv-rs to 1 4 eily s ■•■tinen 
A.j timpjrte .list Is. !o the "red pae'n'f. ' , ' ,t 
tlu»sr stUdrnLs- worked as. tulnm .:i...JRt's. 
lnHer-t=ity- sehoolH.-mlgrnnr r.imys. hume-s 
for the retarded.- etrr. -in ihe -Mh*ml srr-a. 
There were mesjtumhle suerrsses such iti 
litese Jsil inmates passed tne Stah' Hltfh 
•School jimij valency Esnmlnati'»n anil nb» 
tiained a htg._-_schooJ. dtpJom.*^ thr re mlluc 
ability of c-motlonally. dtsturhed. chlldrefi 
whs raised fwo-veors wilhln 3 5 nu»ni h.t. rt-^ 
lurttcd chHrfren tmprtn^d th.Sr-ablHty to 
feed and dress Ihemselies srnl muhi' Hide 
own beds, migrant children who spoke t: 'y 
Spanish gained sane skill In speaking, reud- 
lug ami writing i.ngit'.h- .. _.. 

To the *eTieTal-servki?a alreaily provided 
to-these-peoplc by-lh^rotnmunUy, iht- unh 
i-crnly sludrnts w-ere able-to act-as tfMl ln» 
dUpcrtAble supplement which brought rr.i- 
able, dsy ln day uut tutnrlng In p*^nple who 
could nol silvance themselves withnnl utdl- 
ylduaialI(.nU_o.n._AJI Jhe commitnliy hfwl 'o 
du was provide the base, js-lihln which ihe 
undergraduates could wort. — 
NsfioNsL srrarcs to litt 
- Xiila 4iroJect..can. 6e..a.dopl!_d._WD_s very 
broad scale si nre- thi» problems It adilrr**c| 
are- national 1H scope arid since universities 
and colleges generally are eompoaed of ttts 
aatnr nrganluttopal dements. I e . faculty, 
students, academic credit, courst: reglstrsv 
lion. etc. Ahy college. Iherrfote. In any part 
of. the rouotry can eaUblUh-lhla project and 
can do so without, modlflcatlun of Its exist' 
Ins Internal atruclure. 

COSTS 

The administrative overhead of this proj- 
ect b ttc cialn coot. The undergTavdualei art 
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i»l C*Jd fur Uietx work (Uide^U. Lhry p*y tu- 
ttJon-to-lhi cullrg-e lo ta&e these course* >. 
■pier* t»-rte c*plW-<m Jayalnce -sdl- tutoring 
u»ri place in eorr.ro jn J ly utndn which 
are already eatablunrd .ichooU, JalU. etc.), 
Thr financial benrhta of (till project ar* 
raxllv v*-n and roruldrrablr Thry ur of 

. HfjiuI.iLere ta.ih.e iratufer _ui\. literary 
fr-jn ' "i.-^ wh.> hate It. Jo (l)itu>.»ho do not. 
A t-vti'-w w imIch t- »'!*>■• ti*i+>r» ft -houFs- per 
•i-rt u till* project- rrgittrrS-r.re»tra-|>H Mt 
,f real wriUtf. xrfnUU.K current rate of 
-. B . » pi Sale Hcf Hi Washington. [)(. 



Tur nis»Ni ■ f-.- 
»> ;jAtn L ■ %Df, <■ j ,i ■'.. - 

.V** M,V4M . . . 

r.- 5,jr,. 7>w W-iHICtf l fJki 
I. f j I * - 



« M* 



i|-«\si to greilt 



,,-». i .,i n-I.KIHn- Ivoulr. f<t»wuHf*iw 
vti>.'ll; muni lu lead and wrrle If 

,i.> ii. in l.sie >■ i.., trul o«rr Ihelr 

■ »;i li.r.t and In ■ •' '» . ■uih liul has both 
i .. in »■ ..ftl iligfiil.- I —i' mim, - iiHigikiiu, 

... :. iiiijr..i>'*s!k , J ij,u Ld i ailnri i'mini. 

m'. t -..ii nt . i.ua.i -* ..u.tze. • n'.t. aJ rki.M In 

. • . It . *l tH.fl.H- n 111-. I .1-11, .-Hi*. - --■ 

■ l-mn lii.j.'nh *rvnui I fv ;mrtk ipaflnn- of 
t .r..i. f»'«.l./«: * fiixti lueal cut 

Mrh > utr pm)rri rn- 



c II. t 



■vi«iqn _of 

■i> >iltfiM 



U» loosi coll»«i»* who u p*rt of Choir Iraln- 
tut In the huroanJUea. would tutor children 
In the city school system. Since thcae undrr- 
iridutUi *P«Jd do this at if ntl aj . work for 
courme credit And untkr Ui«" general mpervt- 
Uon of unlvtnJljf r»OJltl', I bellri* they 
would be bom -reliable -tn»-e Heciive; Cer* 
(•Inly, the rommunlty rrprraentatlvet who 
participated in the Miami project wrm to 

v.irpnrt (hU ylrw. 

There -U -no d-miM that tf.U sort of l»l*n- 
M.r tutorial Inst met Inn; dour in tin' rlaaa- 
r i )!ii a. * uippiem. nl lo the work of me 
«.-.u!i.r wmiU f.r great lirjp tn m.r t.tu- 
Hut. It l» m- ..... tu'w.ttii ijiM'i.iiiiii .tl..:il 
^.i.-k'rm *.»li l->i a-? «. t v n<«<*l--> mMm-ii fur * 



Ihr 



/ tf-u ..'..!' ■: ■I-'.' 1 /*•• 

!<•»« Mi. •.J.'m.i I •.• til turn % i. 



- < nr . Mila _p.t.(..-|i-»t wff-.jn. f.hr Pu-ilc 
.. 1 " J L.']iwOWiMi'f.i. , j.un.i.i4 
M . i r'.j.^ t «t!^ u> r..- * Aorkatile rf.'ort 
■•rr i; aovjUI dn* LiJi^iTgrUuAU-S frL.m 



,'n ii^r.t-L U .Voi CtT-rrrn.' ._ 

'I'.-.r Wruhrtiiil.in Filurnllon IVtilrrt rnay 



' I > 



■ of t 



) Ihr I 



a.i n n it Uo ci. and I thought you 

••■•iii i « tin. til. ktuiA-ttaiiiiit ._. 

Tip s imijert rri rolls undiTKradnali-i rn 
riirrr i irA.\ \: iimnnil m riHirTri »rtd ^i nd.1 
tiirm in Impre ■ ■•rl>ln d coininuni^y a>;en<'lr<s 
Lu. tiTirJi the LtllrraTe i»or_ t n rwd and 
i*rtlr J'nr t hr Und< ^r»dn*t f», ll te l CtltiW 
Hi..' -■ i. mucin «^i>eflrr.ce- w-Hh -rl.v«rr«im 
Ihiur-. Thry wni lil tutor six hourn p«-r 
wrrR |j,n Jhey miu'il alio meet With their 
ii'Oli.llnrii'il Cr.i|ry!ir^..lo...'*erKty »emnj»n 
wt.i re they wiitild ht-ar- the theoctei whirh 
Htli ir iit tii-»HnilitlH-4he- world beyon«l-*-he 
i •itilit^i waluv. P:nre thli U bo -elective 
rniiMr, It b open lr Ail rdlte«e Uttidrflt-i, re- 
K»rdIeM of their n".|or rield itt #lilil>. 

Trie nndi«rA.li-*i- 1 -twileve, ne»d -MUs 
•..'f-t i*f i tfprriiT In order t.l imiier -t.ind 
tlie \ iU Mf tfteli < IH.VM -im lii*1rtiri'.in H it 
Itin- »r- u'rier thin. ■ U, Iran ' .-i > <;.'' 
i.r,il _'ifi1i-tKr_».1i;aieii It- ' t.O.do tl. h *• i of 
■mri no fhst thev may le»rn-the .^hlUAtinn 
irmt rlv..-->MuihlP ttitx^-Pl ^l{»-tl- ^ ho- r *hn 
livi- tn • fre* Hi- let/, tmd: so I.'iaC thi j mny 
(■■srri riipr.j.Mslon Inroiitc'l the ki t of mtn- 



I I 



!« i.iv .'i rt aUo tiuldi-Rreut promise- ftrf 
t ...INS, »...d |.f Amrrt'k U-eaiHiut be 
■ I t' :tt l.'i-r^i'v n ha\ir to the rrv^tion 
■«i;n. iMrd' ,-»rly i.. *n Itirn-rulrmly 
■u!i..»-j.ekl .»4?.]ety_. »ii_ere coirtynlrTs hik 
, L.tuti r.f Uie wurk t U»t had 
rr> taw.iUy fur it<any Metier*! loiia- I jnjue 
*.ir not kkllU'd III the Ujr Of leTrM »nd 
m . »re »|i,w.y t/i'<um.nrf imntile to 
i ■a.-iJ'U In any form kr.d mmt be 
; .r bv_liie ie»t «f. -oeie.ty. Tltere jnay 
ln .'H..^. Ur-'^e- «hrn . -t-eni'-IMng ■ I ln-M! 



m 1- ri | I>e »ft Oftnill Z'rnl \y. II I* k roin- 
i ^l.i.. ti'i'ev; 1 . , will not go *w.iy. 

I . r i-:ii'Ve. r-.^L-.ttf- 1< i^detiLi. wrilild. t»e. n'il! e 
i.Mr v\,J l' r> willing t-vt.lkft lip thh res { ioti- 
►-il.il It v A i with any o't.rr generrilldii of 
AiU'i i'u». tlii-y n.ril olily br Ukrd to j.-rvr 
mid to »>•• glirn Hi" workable rir«»n:; hy 
y l; ,r fs tiA.do *o. nje.WMjiih^ion tdncntlon 
J'roti ."I may be the kind of project through 
whlrh mjch of thl* work ean be kecom- 



pllahrd, and I wuuld be happy for whatever 
consideration yoy would be able to give IL 
Ever shKerrly, ------ 

Claikhhi Tux. 

_.etJM.MON. _ 

Thl* rrport WM written by Mr Ch»rlrji F. 
Collard. Admlnurteat+ve- eupervlijr of the 
J.R.K. I*e Community <7rntrr, a Dade 
County tchciol for emotionally disturbed 
adiilraeenu. It was written tn )972 or 1673. 

J'leaJie ieejja*-e 3_of 1 1 .Li report. 

l8UMMON .au.Uir. nncne »J_ t hv Miami 
pmject thm »*n froin-J-t*G!Mtf7.ti. — 

- Ihr WIMMON Program tliu- t»ern fmte 
tinning at J it K. I*- frJK.'r for imire thun 
five Si n.rMfrj "I Ii" tntori ha^r lir»-n niuli r 
til" mii.'TU ion of a I'lilver.ity |*rufi v.nr. 
.studnit Coni ill i:s" or. arid our sOhno) a Itr rul- 
ing ilin-i-tnr^ _ 

_ TCir tutors wurk (ine *o one Mln.ittoryl 
wtfi -otir emirt4.niaHy dlst-u rhrd. Jun.or- high 
M.idetH.r Thry «rr rerin-dinthiM fl.'isr- n\\fr 
di nts -aMu are ren iltiM on prlrr.i r id third 
griiJr Irvi'tn. Tin lr two f.ild ohjei tu 1-9 are to 
c:.i».) I uh rnfiport wltn .strong Interjiersoiial 
.rr'ntliinsliljia and to remolute Ihe defittt 
rratliiuf r.klll* _ _ 

- .S:iire all of -Ihe tuloia Rn- freMirrn'ti 
Iht.^mh- )iH;-ntv-sHid hate -h:.'f no prior 
I eat tints experience i. - our piiitrnni - U hi) 
strii-tnrrd ai to kltow thrm fri'ed'iin for In 
novntlvr ^rH■hnlfll"■ , within," fr_«rtii a oik pi 
ar.rrp.tr_d .eilgral lonn Lp raf t ice i. They are. in. 
Mrueted In the use of our rivdlnw methods 
and mat. rial* bv 4he lien.-rlta^- K* ad.n« 
traehrrwnd-the Unlvrnlly advtxoe. In audi- 
tion, '.he tiltorn niert In bimonthly evening 
sruiotu to diseuM Interpernonnl and in- 
hlrurtlona] dynamics with Our teacher nnd 
thr advlwr. _ _ ... 

. The t mors » or k with thrjr stude-ntA- for 
one -forty-mlmite period -each ae4iool day. 
They have -coiiUiiuvd "tr* be extremely con- 
Krlntioua about mretlng thrir aciirdi ' 
The nervlee that tfu- tutors perform Us lr ei*. 
plaeeiible, Ttiey brijiif. a VU al f rrshnefa. and 
oi»ieciiviiy_tr>-aur atiidi-.nU' slljiation. whuh 
Ls otteli lost wltli---viihinteer-'-nrganlAatlocu, 
1 heir nelp mak^es po\stble -the -Individual a*, 
ti'ntlon and Irutruetlon that our atudenUi so 
nerd. 

Because of Iht-.ne faeiori. our remedial 
reading atudenta have. ha<l_.rcadltjg_ Je\c_J 
HaIiis oi one to two years within a tlirreJo 
five- month -pe-rtisd- of tutorage. Since an 
hive a real need for +he SUMMON -p.'oplo 
tn prcrtldln*-a- more eornpcehenMvr acid rf« 
fertlve protrrsm for " our SluiienLs, L**P 
Cinter trlr N to be the fi*-;t In lint' whrn the 
tulora are avilgnrd at l]i\ tx'gtnning of a >.<•• 
mi-ster. 

Tut -C-tNTFi^ rnu-Tiit Srrs/ nr 
I ^ *i ir- I **ti Itn I'ri-s.'Tm 
Kur*o r-ia tub rtrn.-nl n*. :t .- -• — 
>tu£rujc 31. tU'9, 

Tn W7iom It K'iy f'l-.rrm 
...As. tine w|ii> has.w.rn.'i n exUitis.K'.'ly aon-it 
tiin ^lroLilems uJ innt-r Uty cdiiration, aim) 
Iim been a front-line observer oX tne eff<>rtii 
ts vffeet lvt'ly- i1i>vMr (gate- our- niriHte-M Itooi 
a>i,trTi3. ^ have r» r n Mi" Tiu^rant t!.Jt 
ffmcd to me ti, givr natuth* pnimme <if 
pn-:>nnng aoetally l.andli »p:»c<l rlnldren to 
tnkr ad^antaite of new eduratlOiMi ni:portii> 
rjll.li-s.oueriijsl. to. thrm .«inilfl'_.loiirt. ui!!er. 
Itili-waa laiinr_hed-ti ii ye^rsaKoXiv Nucinan 
Msnar.H! who enlisted t,' his erivlly of- MiHinl 
^Htdmt.v -t.>- -pruvjdv -ot-»"riti-hnr or smill 
groiift tutoring fur children itehrlrnl In 
vrrhal ukUI.V 

Manaaa'a progtam was In oc"-f.if|nn wiih 
the. support oi_ t.he. UnJvjJ'sj.'. nO m in lat ra- 
tion and various puhllc. and piuMt^ ageiiclea 
In Dade County, for four years— enllstlnr 
the active participation of over one tlio-j- 
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a*nd-urHTeralty Kudemi a/>d al»t* faculty 
rri' inrxr*. - The abliltytcr toi prove — verbal 
•tilt* la aitewted t>y eipMtenee tn aome of 
t.,e m<»il difficult cirruma1*nc«*a. Including 
found in juvenile rarrecWonal InatHu- 
I iuJMLM_M- r ). . ** lonrr Hfy_pul}llc_arhrioli. 

1hr uiimirm* for rlpfcridlo* thU effort 
»c«-m umif riirnijrlluiii --. - -. - 

+ U Mm I) IrmnK-tlun i1o*« noL frqulrr pro- 
f<^_Uou«__ tiu-_-H.ie*ihM*,-*i-y lltaral* adult 
r an readily asquint Lha a*. 11 la needed to drill 
voungiTrrt 'n reading a/id wrlUi-* " 

• it The P'miini can be adapted to chil- 
dren r>r put, **e. from kludenaxte n through 
ruah *J___*tl^ai>4 U «JVahUy suitable fur 

thr cri(k_A^ear4l<-aLy»ar» 

-- i Thn -ac U».i-y- ronujleruenta^lia . t«f jJh/ 
u huol prup*m ttr providing Uir Individual, 
tune <.oria_smlng attention that U rJ*wly 
Dr/nlld 'fir capacity of Irnrhtn burdened 
Willi tl<l- is..*, full tlW I tX-U IO*tL 



it Ut.l 



. Wit 



uuale u:!<«l ««ii_a_rduca[lon_L» lrapoaalblr. 
Andtf a . injd can-be hriprdajidUuplrrd-by 
..i.Ma-4'- -he- w»H ac-f.nr« th*-»r«c*oU\* and 
vlt dtarifclil'r the educational »yH«m re- 

' 1 lii- fif f -il f« m •* Man*.* entire hog ll coulJ 
__...>__!«• i_hiy*r Jri* 1 ":!! ■-l.il" and bl»* k 
ii in i J i*. i 1 1 ui - yiiui 4 . peu til e _ Vfe.1_._U i.e. Q 1 1 1 1 L l_ 
,1 und. relaaa In tb* . thr live* - ll U-nui 
»i-itlu*Hv.4ble*hal-U might pi-ov+de the fcind 
f »j.ark that moved an curlier gvncraUun of 
.it lege * tudi.nl* "o rr»ix_tid m thr appeal uf 

i.t.lir arlvtC* lit the d_i)a or the 1V___ r 

■ til mi hi aii> M-nu> tun a track 

r . .,_ t . Ilia ■ _ »J.t I v IHJkO . *._»d l he _at lr_n 1.1 (i| 1 

( 4 hii>w niiu. «. ■ i.i,___Mi»rd.i-ver_ihe.pnl._r- 

• »•,■•!. r<( »ih .ni at-U. udr** the-pfrdli trd Jli 

• u ..f mir ni-ijo; "-iitea -iiittr-a*i>*r%i*.- Iitav 
> t.:*_k. alii'r, ai.d no* ..r<i*n rorninul'l 



>LlT.« 



L _>.• 



«0 ltd 



L v ir hut Hurt-. - 
1U70 t H*.| 1 lir 

m«n Mail*,-.* *f 



« 3 As i 



r nf n 



nig Mr 



>.J<r 



' J 1 )riAlltiiU»(Lt. ii'"!" <->'<r i.mtrvl. 
.uvi-luiiwu a*- ■ilL'MMf.ia." .prugrjwn 
^l.|v^^^at«^1-e^-erllV^^l^^t^h1r^lt^^ -rn.ru! ul*krj 
m-Mr- Lrt tlntl on a uatr Ui «fip UiuM 

«ith rlicnU of our liuut uUona tliat wrrr 
rin% hikf ;>ruhl.-rtia con>pr-tit«f».Ilni auhjr« U 
hring laught by »^lio»i| hoard Irmlructor?. 
Mr. M«am.«*ii*.'.!l .t.r'»t "WJlty ln J1j_<ov. 
t-rlnc f<ir- cllr.tila_rljs*J> ) ;.!.ii"» anilJh'n. Blrlti 
n.g -j fir -tvn ^utiv4<1iial nrt-hla «Uff to-rti al 
*;'h il«r t«T%tiiv,'* tinrfvl>-m -Thl» iHograin 
aa« in piminu for a tiifr j »»r tirrtiKl anJ 
i. nr nf thf moat »i»r» refill ptngfaiiw 
I till »aa riff ir^v»Iiip«-i1 In or tn.itlt.il Ion i. 
Wf a#r_«<irry ihat.Mi. Mamma anJ tun on* 



Mr Ma 



Hi -i 
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rdunnlwnafly Kiund. r*p»>jnpnrr .nf. Willi 
ttttd^nta ^a>lih arrvlrr to the n^ly nf 1 

comrntmityr - fmeh,-¥h9f ju< 

I had an OPVOTtunlty m ohvrv*-tti«-mo<ir1 
program In ocxraxkxi ax the Uinv«-r»jiy of 
Miami fftr**v*>raJ yt%i% a. id. M a profmloo- 
ai fducator. b»lltvf that It offera ptyUcuiax- 
ly adyajntaarraua opaKirtunJUra lor ttudrnta 
In lh« Kj* lai arlcr^ra ajid fiumanlUta *t3lle 
tx>iH*-of /rlfvatK-e to axiy li. dividual a i*Jdng 
to cotitilbuU to the n*rda uf grurra) tocl> 

rllf. 

A majxir undrrglr.i.ng prlitclplr of thr pn>- 
gram U lhat It wt^tdly drmorutratm poaM 
hllttl.ra for iutrraalu.il> Jri_lr4C.r»lln4 n-mtirnU 
nt otir 4orJriy mho harr aktllg til ojfrr IhOAP 
»llli1n atx-lrty who ar« of grvatrat urrd 
Ui-a^nann^r-brnrflHaJ io-both. - 

I r>rlirvr ih«l-it ia-«jtja«y impotHuii-to 
notr that thU proitrani U "tKp<iTtablr*' to * 
variety of educational mailt u'lnria at the 
hl*Ucr_rjJuc..aUon^ level. _T.hr cuni^pi co«ild 
Ui my GpUiion.--be succeaaiulJU .imt-icmer'.'^fl 
at the comnmrttty ^uHejie. -the-fxnir'-yrar-coJ. 
Irgr- a_tul-ll»*-»tt»iverally 4evei» with equal 
nirMnre or luccraa. In fiwt, I would moat 
Riit.portjve nr a m.Klrl prugrajn of thu typc 
l>riiig eatatilMj.rtl line at Ml am' Dadr Cum- 
onniity__Cui.l!'ge J 

^nurrely. - — . - _ . 

-Ninnilaa O <J**rtSTr, 
Prun A'fMlr^if iMriujimril l.*iirntnj 
6'i.pp.tfr St rt H'rJ. Xwth Campux. 

tr'mm the Waxhtnglnn l*ii..L Drf. 21. 13R11 
Mavai Joiik««X-ul'» u KraP t> . . . 
ttiy Willl.»in lOupbi rry I 

Norman M-aiaAA liw an i.J*a ttutt he 
lliuiKji Auulrt bujtat. tJ_ir_id_LCAii.o_n uf Irnjer- 
fiiy thUttren r r-rduCr.aduJt..iu : ilei , afV. nupplei 
iiii*-rit the- 1 ralnum uf iull<'g<* U4ijrnU I -uJ 
.uiUft tlie itutre -romrrntnity— alt withour 
■ r»i \i ry much money -- - - — 

Iti- ,i Olv,ippuinted. though not yet dt.scour- 
i.i d. that hr haw-nt rx-en able to m-ll If. 

■jyh_.u Mv_iHM.»33 >>*r old inarhlnLil anJ 
t jiLlrgr. rtn/^tiTl. na5 til. ml nil _ I: * .Mmi.lJrl.1_if 
1t**U- glve-PoU"«r-aliufer.L» ararteiulr CI edit 
hir-^^^rhtHg-nonrrailrni to wwl. H»> would 
have linden raihiate (ulon «p^rnl M\-hn«r« 
a »eek In gelrct-*.! comtnunlty ngi-nnra - 
tanging Imm public elementary m ho*. la tu 
. l it,.illr*beil_Aio;th_r pC.jail. Their crfnrti 
j_4uild be uiidi r the _ auuerytaloJi _ « t _ the 
ugettcy ajid would bo monitored by a pro tea- 
mr -al-lliHr-urn^raM y. -While «»e--eonr_* 
supplement would be rlecUve.- pwrtlt-lpant* 
»r>uid have to attend every tutorial waaion 
or make up the work later. 
.._Aj!dc.f/p.m_the o_b_ytoua benefiu to lltmc 
luLared. Mana_vjLji*>a^ihtcolk-jcr ttUiIrnl^- 
moally hiunanUlea maiora— woutd gain-teal? 
*t.rid -e»ptflf nee. Thay would 1 1-arn-iw mo- 
ttling about hi*w their corrttniulKy nper^lei. 
Ntlrt they »n\jld lenrn eomiia.v.lon. 

IMblle orrtclalo Miifl'irttng WBj.hlriKlnn'* 
Maynr Marlon Harry and Sitperintrnrtrm or 
S. bfKiJs WiireLta _Mr.Ke.ruJe > hjtve b. en aiip- 
tM t rlhe_ KuLjkv .tax, he haa.not btro able to 
aril any .oral university w trying It ntu™ 
evi-n ttitujctv tir-elalma four-yeara of anrrea^ 
■*rth It at the L r niverMty or>!t*n»ti 

lh. troiililr lie kays, la that college ofri- 
i i.i Ij. are rrluriant to view It ajt «n arrulrniic 
pit .tram tint Ntanva <mya toe "aeademlr- 
rr._-_.ljt fir»iL.ta..V!lal.J.-_k_iLd_aJso.ervtlr« , ly.lii.'.tl. 
fi4ble,_ Tlie pr.igraru uperaira ttnitie preni^ 
l-.e ilia, a v.i.ilci t who tutori M% Ic.'ura a 
wi-rk: » lio lnu u inlruir* anrt .naJtH-* f .'porti 
and ha-t hi. < f| w rta 



r* el«>m benefits both to 
augttt__aiid..tp thiKyr.. who 
ire ii.AA a way of brtnrint 

their people tf»Ketfier.-f»rr««.a ejaaa-tlti** 

"I've been UUklng mwiUy about reading. 
Sut the prograro do. jit have lo be !limt«-<l 
tO_thaL:^M_«i__a.___l_dJ.n a rermt Interview. 
Itcioild jatatk JuaI a3-_*«-il .a1Ui.__wtIi_U.i_:. 
fractiuna. Ualng w dlcJUonary -wruially any- 

Ibhm Uut atudenta n<-«d to drill on.'" 

How doe* he aupp»-*e that Innprrienced 
rnllege abudenta would be able to do what 
pn_Jr»j»lonaJly tnunrd educators have b«-i-n 

unable Ut do? __ . _ 

• The great advantage a tutor hw la bring 
there dajr after d«y with thr twitr ffw ch^^ 
dren In an t&ixuptiere of conthnilty and 
concern. Tract. era have 30 kid* on ma>be 
n?.e.-_dlAUJKtl__r_ | el_#_of arhievrin»-ni. plua all 
their -buw^urratic- r_MLp_jn._.ttirieja. Thev 
can't trapavri the-penoruJ c—wrnl, but -a 
tutor e»n-do-li-exireiTirlT wevJ. VVe"r» 
iftlUm «bout the tranafer o' «mila. of 
coiin-e. but ftlao about a value 4 v S t-m thai 
M^.ifdj^tloTi la.lrnpqrtAriL'' 

- 4«or would It matter thRt the luti.rt larkn' 
*peelfl<- iMu-hln* wlrbi. hr - t'M, - The> 
wnnlrt be *urH1ng right In the rlnj.-.rrvoT- . 
under the thrret sopervlMon tif the teach". 1 
_.Mc j-.iie_«ie_j._thal_l_l\i [ii>-M<«m w.ni.il.L- L 
HSO.^iO ,'ur two ,rajs. « ! ( 00 ulldi*lg<ail 

uatca-p«'r ""mrater — - 

And what'a u It lur M^ul.i? I d be happy 
to attach myself lo I he s-.xjnaorlna universe- 
l>_ and! h.e.lp nsy way I conl.t Uut I hey could 
hIjmj _do__tt_ *JihonL.mr___J..wjiuWJi:t .liui?i on 
b»-tnu part of thr tinrgruii. A.n for. the money. 
Hit pro*rambrln«H lta-«»wn money wd.h4i tn 
ttir [om of ijndert{Ta<J»_*te t+HtMHi. ao U 
realty wouldn l roat ver> ninrh ejlra. 1 

Thf hardrgt pa_rU he aald. La to aell Uie 
roilegc.iiin chj_J.EitJ*_>o_tne nf .l.hoir rnncepU 
or wh-vl -couatliu-tea arademJe erti»c»tlon. 
"TesurHerii prtncttia_a wul eiiOTminnt v. or_gv 
ntz-atlona urMtamf were motii enthmlamtc 
about the prnKnwn," he aald. "Wt lud i 
waltittti Mat nr 94 agenrlea that wanted our 
wrvicea. And no ann-ler. thev know ll 
wiitk*. in..n.ne..»rVo ; f.-; rnintijinai'y dt»- 
iitrbed-jiinlor hlph .V!..u we vu r._>bJe W 
afhlev«-f*>adtng fcai^M q' one to twu-yara In 

only three to five monin* of twtarlnn.- 

Wheihee he la able to sell Hie pm«nimtO 
Ulllv.f riliy ornclala. he ha« ronvlneed Super- 
Inlenijeiit MeKenr.le. _ .... _. 

- 'There-ti nn-dmibt th*i ibuniortof lnH_B- 
ah-e tutorial tnatrucllon. done In-lhe cla* 
room ajt a ailpplemcnt lu ihe- work-^wl «« 
learher, would be nf areat help to nnr ant- 
den ts." Jhe aald. -Uut It L» also b»-yond auoj 
lion, that Jtoriting. with DtJitrlcX athoolcnff' 
dren rer » aem.^ter would provMe LPJf 
found rdiirallonal experience rnr the uo«*.. 
graduates themw tvi v • 
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TiiK WASHINGTON KDUCATION 
VUOlYf.Y 

HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 

IN HIE HOUSE QV KM'HlSKNTAriVKS 

.TiU's.tlujf. March 23,1 3H2 _ 
• Mr. M.'KINNKY. Mr. Speaker. I am 
taking this opportunity. to enter iu_l_p 
the--Rj_c*'V4» -my— endo rww'-nt of tin 1 
Washington educat ion project. This- is 
a.lutorhii' program des;>:n_ed_lp 5l .'PP!f: 
mrnl- the. cxbitlMB curriculum in thi? 
District of Columbia's public school 
system. As proposed. It would be 
sta-ffi-d by student participants from 
area universities, -w|m pa-y -for -and- re- 
ceive credit for ttitorinc In the pro- 
Rriirji; It k dcsU.ned. to Improve the 
basic educational skills -of the- func- 
tionalJy illiterate, and thereby enable 
Lhrm. to. exist _ln. today's cprr.pl ex spclj 
eljv Afler-a-minimal outi.-iy of seed 
mnn'-'y, the program Li sustained en- 
tSrely_.by_.the l.jitlon payment,;; made. to 
the -tmlvenuties. hy_. student.-. wu.Klni; 
to tanc part In the project. Since -a 
rnorr detailed de.,cript!on or the Wash 
iniUriiU'dnratiun project may .hi- found 
In Situilor MAT.i»J.n's remarks on pace 
SiMVJ or the March IB I'.rrmio, I will 
noLlarmr to repeat It at lh!s.Hm.e, . . 
- The Washington educathm^rojcel is 
nnt the pie in the sky fantas: of a 
naive ed.n-ationa l planner.. It Is a pro- 
gram ba -«.d on a similar project- the 



summon proKram— which operated for 
l yeari in the Miami area.. Durinirthls 
period Ihf r.uwHHor+ pro^ct-was <Jirtcl« 
ly credited with raisini: the reading 
and. mathematical .skills of .iuin.'.'eds 
of-student* w-Uom il served. The..K-.hf- 
tccl of the sununon projiram Is al-.o 
the proponent pf_lhe_Wa.shlnj.tan edu- 
cation project, jklr. Noriruin.MnM:».>a 

Suruly. we are all aware of Hw need 
for. such, supplemental., prppranvi In 
inner -city schools, such- as we have 
tun? In the District of Columbia. This 
U not. to critlcke. the PJslrlci. school 
system. but only, lo-cltc- the reality of 
the situation thal-e.xist3 In many of 
pur schools l.pilay. People arc jjraduat- 
InR from schools all over this. Nation 
while unable to read otkI write at 
levels which are reasonably expected 
of-.theiii. Add to this, fcroup.llie vast 
number of students-who leave- school 
before graduatlnc. and It Is easy to 
imajjiiie the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, 

It L'. becomliiK l;lcrea.sin_;ly difficult 
to . employ . or ..train, those ladivl.dua.ls 
who do not posaess ltH." oaslc educa- 
tional skills. We must address this 
problem before these people. are rej- 
eaat ed- to a llfe-of unemployment and 
despair. The future holds no place for 
a vajit. numbej of people who. arc.wllhj 
out even those- basic tools which are 
necessary <ti exist productively in *hls 
lnrrr-.i ,li.i;ly mechanized _wprld. The 
educat ion- of- our -Nation's citizens, is 
paramount If they are to become 
worthwhile members nf society. 
.-The House Committee on- the Dis> 
trlcl of Cohmibia will hold additional 
he.irinKs on bpth vpcatiomi] anil basic 
cdiicaUuiiai-probiems-iiere In the Dis. 
trie I.- Fur these heitrin.es. I liave invit- 
ed Mr. Nornlan Manasa to testify oil 
the fcasibility and-potcnllal for Lm pie- 
men tlnft the Waslrintfton- edurajlon 
project. I hope that In the near future 
I can com e be fore. this body and report 
that the program is a reality. Given 
the full -ommitmenl nece.-i.sary. I feel 
this project, may prove tP seri" as a 
useful -model- -for similar- pf^.ranis 
lhroiu;huiit the country. It has vast 
potential., to. provide _a .much. .needed 
boost to lhis-country"s troubled educa- 
tional systems. -Considering the past 
3uecess.and_.lhe fart '.hat the Wa.shjni:- 
ion oduealionai project can virtually 
run itself without the need for costly 
Federal subsidy, this seems '.o be a 
barKain we cannot pa.-i.s up • 
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Mr. Dymai.ly 1 hope y<iu know that on March 2'A. Mr. McKirirey 
entered .your project into the Congressional Record. 

Mr. Manasa. I was advised of that, sir, just a IVyv^niprnents ago. I 
would certainly like to thank Mr. McKinney for his efforts on 
behalf of the project. 

I do not think anyone here, will be disappointed once you begin to 
hear, what the project can do for the people of this city and the 
people of the country. 

To get to the project; i will begin with a general summary. This 
is basically an academic program which adds an experimental com- 
ponent to the humanities training of college students by putting 
them to work teaching the poor to read. Undergraduates enter the 
project by registering in three-credit, pass-fail courses, which 
marry the reality and the theory of sociology, education, economics, 
et cetera, and which teach college students things which cannot be 
learned through traditional classroom instruction. 

Inasmuch as these are elective courses, all university undergrad- 
uates may participate, regardless of their major field of study. Un- 
( ! < • r g ri id u a tes i n the p rojec t tu tor (> hours per week in selected com- 
munity agencies as a supplement to education programs which are 
i n opera ti on at the agencies. The tutoring is done on a regu 1 a r 
schedule throughout the semester, and the undergraduates sign in 
and sign but. for each tutoring session. 

In addition, they meet each week in a seminar with their moni- 
toring professor, where the theory of the humanistic discipline in 
which they are registered is explained in light of their experience 
in -the community. 

_ The und erg r ad u ates be he fit in four ways. They obtain rea 1 wo rk 
experience which gives them a fuller understanding of the human- 
it ies th a n ca n be got t en t h rough t he tradition a 1 c 1 assroo ml ec tu re 
method. They obtain an experiential background which will help 
th e m eh oose ; . major and a sub sequen t career. They ob tain an 
entry into the world of work and postgraduate employment, and 
they learn compassion by being compassionate. 

In addition, this project provides the kind of help which the poor 
desperately need. One mu;st be skilled in reading and wriLing in 
order to create weal t h i n_ a Ij tera t e soci e ty_._ W i thou t t hese _s k ills, 
the poor will always remain poor, regardless of vs.rujt other :issist- 
a he e they may ob t a i n . Th ey can n o t obta in the skills of reading and 
writing without long-term individual tutoring. 

Inasmuch as academic credit guarantees the attendance of the 
undergraduate as well as the expertise of the university faculty, 
the project provides the illiterate of the community with reliable 
and competent help at no cost to them. 

The project has already worked in Miami: It ran 4 years, from 
1 WW to lli?.^. In addition to Washington, D.C., it could be readily 
developed in other communities as well. 

The project is based on two principles. The first is that, if an un- 
dergraduate is going to learn trie humanities as well as they can be 
learned, there must be courses available which mix experience and 
theory. This is, of course, the way the sciences were learned since, I 
suppose, the time of Galileo, wherein people in Western culture do 
not rely entirely on the lecture method but do rely on a mixture of 
experience, that is to say the reality of the world, and reflection 
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Upon that experirh<?e; that is to say the intellectual conclusions 
which are brought forward from the experience in the real world. 

This is an attempt to do the same thing, in the humanities: We 
argue that, if an. undergraduate is going to learn sociology, econom- 
ics, education, philosophy, and several other of the humanistic dis- 
ciplines, he must have some experience in the real world in con- 
junction with the theory which academicians provide. 

What the program provides is an opportunity to serve for B 
hours, regularly scheduled per week, as tutors in hard-pressed com- 
munity agencies where some of the reality of economics, sociology, 
education, and so forth are seen over the term of the semester. Un- 
dergraduates can meet with a monitoring, professor each week in a 
seminar where the experience they have had that week is distilled 
into the terms of the academic discipline itself. 

Within a course, rather than having on Iy lectures, an undergrad- 
uate is given the opportunity to have a mix of experience and 
theory at the same time:. 

I should say as a subchapter of this, that what this project is de- 
signed to do. is to fly in the face of the dominant educational phi- 
losophy. That L that people go to college to get a degree, to get a 
better job and make more money. Everybody else can just wait. 

This project is designed to say that -mdergraduates, while they 
are undergraduates, have an obligation to someone else, just as 
anyone J ,e in society. The notion that they do not have an obliga- 
tion is the worst form of education for young people, in a democrat- 
ic society. This project says, although it is an elective course and, 
therefore, is a purely voluntary program, that they have an obliga- 
tion to move out into the community and lend a hand to people 
who in one way or another are suffering and to lend a hand in 
such a way that best benefits these people, 

That is really the second principle of the project. The project is 
riot designed to provide one more subsidy to the poor. It is not de- 
signed to provide food, housing, or clothing, to paint people's 
houses, or to give them heating funds for the winter, or anything of 
that sort. This project is designed to transfer the power to create 
wealth from people who have it, that is to say. literate undergrad- 
uates, to people who do not, that is to say the illiterate poor. 

If people are not given the skills to read, write, and do math- 
ematics, they will never be able to create wealth in a literate soci- 
ety, indeed in a society which is changing from an industrial soci- 
ety to a technological society. ._. ._ 

The project acts to transfer the power to create wealth. That is 
what it does for the poor people in this town and in other towns 
where I hope it will be established. 

Those are the two main principles: 

Academic credit is involved because it teaches undergraduates 
things they need to know. Tutoring is involved because it is what 
the people in the community most desperately need. 

I suppose that sums it up: I will certainly be happy to answer 
any_ questions. 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. McKinney? 

Mr. McKinney. I think that sums it up very succinctly. 
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! like tin* idea. <>l humanizing college students, having a few in 
my own family. Their only humanizing seems to come from a beer 
after c\h'*s. 

I think what yor are saying is so true: The city needs it, and the 
student needs it. : _. _ . _____ _ -_ 

I will never, forget when I was a sergeant , in the Air Force, I 
went to a special education program. I had to be valuated like offi- 
cers are for the fitness report at the end. I was struck by a com- 
ment in the fitness report. The commanding officer said that "Mr. 
McKinney has finally found out that there is an America west of 
the Hudson." I did not even know that California was there, evi- 
dently. 

When I think back about service experience — I was a drill in- 
structor, so I saw (57 new people every 1 1 wee ks from all ove r the 
country. For the first time in my life I met a southerner or a west- 
erner, or a farmer or someone who had not lived in an urban envi- 
ronment. I think it humanized me. I hope it did. 

I think that the idea of sending college students, who really have 
things pretty well made even though the money is tough and the 
work is tough, into the real life of a city to do something good is a 
great idea. It will teach them, if nothing else, how lucky they are. 
That may give them the responsibility and will to do for others so 
that others can be luckier as they go along. 

Do you think your program-could operate in the District school 
system along with Operation Rescue or in parallel with Operation 
Rescue without any kind of conflict? 

Mr. M a nasa . Yes, sir, I s houl d certai n ly s~*y so, if for no ot he r 
reason than, the .problems in the District school system are so vast 
that it could easily swallow Operation Rescue, the Washington edu- 
cation project, and probably a couple of other projects in the bar- 
gain and not bat an eye. - 

I should imagine — I do not know what the specific, figure would 
be — that there are probably thousands of children in the school 
system who need individual tutorial help. I should say that the two 
programs complement each other. There is plenty of room for both 
of them. 

Mr. McKinney. Quite often it is said that one of the problems 
our children have is that they come from an environment where 
.there is no intellectual background, or reading background. A lot of 
people fail to realize— arid I live in the District, in fact, not far 
away from your office — that in Washington in many families, ev- 
erybody works to keep the family alive. Everybody works very 
hard. They do not have the time or the energy left to tutor their 
own children. 

It is v ~v difficult to be a mother, a father, work, and sometimes 
work tw jobs. It seems to me that offering college students on a 
one-to-one tutoring basis for an hour would be a tremendous leg up 
for the. children. _ _ 

Mr. Manasa. There is no question that the project proved itself 
in the schools, jails, migrant camps, and other facilities in which 
we worked in Florida: The succi ss of the project was based upon 
two things. First of all, inasmiK n as this is an accredited course, 
although it is an elective course and a voluntary course, once a stu- 
dent enrolls in the course, the voluntariness ends. They must show 
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Lip ami do i\ K>- : ; »rk week, reguiarly scheduled, for exam- 
ple, Mroday, '.V- su: . ...;d Friday ihornings from 10 until noon. 
Tht-V sign in and •: :~ ; - : ;L \ r each tutorial ;: ession>__ _ 

Thev must attend U' "-liiar each week. They_must submit a 
one-page report each 3 \ve?b They must submit a final paper. 

Academic credit, in ; dditio:i to acknowledging that this is an 
educational experience, also guarantees manageability of- the work 
force. That is* to nay that :c! grantees that the undergraduates are 
going t« >w up when thev 'ire supposed to do so. 

This, i think, gives the reliability which tutoring. requires., Tutor- 
ing, as you know, ; s basically a long-term proposition: It requires 
the tutoV to show up, day after day after day, so that the work can 
be done. It is not the kind of thing which can be done in 3 weeks, 4 
weeks, or something on that order, ___ __ __ 

The fact that the undergraduates show up, of course, tells the 
child that what they are doing— let us say fractions— is important. 
If the tutor does not show up or shows up in a haphazard fashion, 
it also tells the child that what they are doing may not be so im- 
portant. 

If the tutors do show up every day, then, I think, they do two 
things for the children. They tell them that they can do fractions 
because the children can see that they are learning them. They 
also tell them that fractions are important, as is everything else in 
which thevjutor them. This is the kind of thing which is perhaps 
often lost,' but it is the kind of thing which this kind of program 
virtually guarantees. . ... 

Mr. McKinnky. It also guarantees a sense of discipline within 
the child because the child sees that the tutor is there each time 
when he or she i s meant to be . 

Mr. Manasa. That is true: .. ._ 

The other thing involved here is that the project works in agen- 
cies which already exist, such as the school system or penal system, 
which have an education program already going L This project does 
not pioneer education projects in the city. It does not experiment 
with new methodologies or anything of that sort, The tutors go 
into, not only a school but a classroom within the school: I he 
teacher assigns them to a particular student, gives the. assignment, 
and a place to sit in the back of the classroom. She directs what 
hook they will use and on what page they will work. She says that. 
If they have any trouble, she will be 20 feet away at the head of 
the classroom: — 

Because of that kind of formula, it was not only a very inexpen r 
sive project to operate, inasmuch as we were not building buildings 
or renting storefronts, but it was able to tap into the learning, envi- 
ronment which is already in place in schools, jails, and a number 
of institutions in any community. Because of that, our undergrad- 
uates were profoundly effective. • 

There is a letter. I believe, in some of this material from a princi- 
pal of a junior high school in Dade County. The school was for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Legend had it that, in order to get into 
the school, you had to get thrown out of two c Ver Dade County 
schools. That was sort of the deal. . - TT . 

He writes that, thanks to tutors fron this prOject_at_tne Univer- 
sity of Miami, the reading level of those children was raised 1 to 2 
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years. within to f> months. Thai happened. It happened all over 
the city. 

Mr. McKinney. I see that you have had letters < ?r7i Courage rne.)? 
from the Mayor, Mrs. McKenzie, and so on^YvTut kind of suprv ■' 
or dealings have you had with the SchbiJ Board or '/ne 
Superintendent's office? 

Mr ? Manasa. I have had some conversations over tome time now 
with both the -Superintendents office and the Mayor's office. I have 
to sav that I have not had any contact with anyone at the School 
Board. 

I suppose I can say this. 1 came to town 5 years ago. The newspa- 
pers were filled with the fractiousness of the School Board. My pro- 
gram js a very young, therefore, a very vulnerable program. I fig- 
ured that, perhaps for the short term, I might talk to other people. 
I did. 

Of course, with the new group in^ I suppose that I should very 
much like to begin conversations with them. 

Mr; McKinney. I am very interested in your program. I cannot 
rxpress tin' opinion of this committee, but I think, with a large 
pool of people getting- a college education in this town, that we 
ought to tap into it. My office will work with you to see whether 
we cannot come to some sort of an understanding and see whether 
we can .implement the program, at least on a trial basis. 

I could use it In Bridgeport, Conn. I will put it that way. 

Mr. Manasa. Thank you, Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. McKinnky. It is one other way to do more with less money 
and, I think, to do it laudably. 

What about the university response to your program as far as 
the universities here in the District are concerned? 

Mr. Manasa. During the last years, I have been turned down 
by every university, by some of them twice. It was done either indi- 
vidually or through ti e consortium of universities. 

However, in November of this past year, four universities re- 
opened negotiations. They are^he University of the-District of Co^ 
I u m b i a , H o vva rd U n i v e rs i ty , Geo rge Wash i n gto n _ U n i y e rsity , _ a n d 
American University at some level of their faculty or within their 
administration. : 

1 think that this is basically a selling proposition. Universities 
are old, rich institutions. They are very_ slow to change. I think 
that I would have -been rather foolhardy to have expected them to 
accept this at the first shot out of the box. I think that,, perhaps the 
third time down the road or the fourth time, they will come around 
a ricj say t ha t this is som e thi rig t hey wii 1 be wii 1 i rig to try. 

.it is hardly a revolutionary program in the sense that mixing re- 
ality and theory is something which we have done in Western cul- 
ture, for )io0 years in the academies. This is not anything which I 
think will scare anyone. 

I should also point out that the project is, as you know, an elec- 
tive course. There are two benefits to that. The first is that it 
makes every undergraduate in every college in the city eligible to 
participate "because they all take electives. The second is that they 
take electives anyway. Most undergraduates must take eight three- 
credit elective courses during the time that they are university un- 
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dergradiiatos in this city arid, I guess, universities all across the 
country: 

I argue that there is no reason why two or three of these elective 
courses which they are taking anyway and are paying for anyway 
cannot be in this kind of a project. 

Mr. McKinnky: Also, it does not require a $30,000 a year profes- 
sor full time. _ .... _____ _____ .:_ : 

This committee is on record, inasmuch as we are used to han- 
dling capitalization costs, and their bonding, that we feel the uni- 
versities of this city have an obligation to the city. I think we can 
probably help, vou somewhere along the line. 

The universities do riot operate within a vacuum. Whenever they 
have a problem, it seems to me that we are the first people they 
run to. Maybe we can run to them with a suggestion that they 
listen a little harder: 

I appreciate your testimony. I am delighted to get your program 
on the record. I think it is an inspirational one and a very practical 
one. Usually inspiration and practicality do not run down the same 
railroad track. 

Mr. Manasa. It is a humdinger, sir. 

Mr. Dymally. Do you sponsor an internship program too, Mr. 
Manasa? 

Mr. Manasa, No, sir. This project is simply designed for any un- 
dergraduate who has to take an elective course. That is, any under- 
graduate. _ __ 

Mr. Dymally. I want to join Mr. McKinney in offering the com- 
mittee s support, to the extent that I can. The staff will be in touch 
with you. 

Thank you very much. _ 

Mr. Williams and Ms. Miner? We can begin to negotiate the con- 
tract right now. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA EVANS MINER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE MAYOR FOR EDUCATION, GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUC'^ViN 

Ms. Miner. I would like to put on the record today the statement 
of 

Mr. Dymally. Ms. Miner, will you identify yourself for the 
record. . _.; 

Ms. Miner. Yes. I am Patricia Evans Miner, special assistant to 
the Mayor for education. I am also filing today Ivanhoe Donald- 
son's statement, which you have in your package: 

Mr. Dymally. Without objection, it will be entered into the 
record at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Ivanhoe Donaldson follows:] 
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GOOD MCKNING, MR, CHAIRMAN AND AMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE, I AM IVANHCE 
DONALDSON, ACTING DIRECTOR OF THE D.C. EEPARTTENT OF EMPLOY SERVICES, 
(DOES). I AM HERE AT MXJR REQUEST, TO TESTIFY ON MY EEPARTHENT'S ROLE IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SERVICES FOR CUR YOUTH IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

V€ IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AS WELL AS TTE NATION, HAVE A VESTED 
INTER? '< IN THE 'DEVELOP^"." OF OUR YOUTH PECAUSE WHEN OUR YOUTH STOP SHORT 
OF REACHING THEIR FULL POTENTIAL WE SHARE IN THAT FAILURE AND SUFFER THE 
LOSS IN ONE WAY OR ANOTHER. VE ARE ALREADY LOSING WFEN 42% OF BLACK YOUTH 
AND 22% OF WHITE YOUTH ARE UNEMPLOYED. THE NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
E^LOYNENT POLICY IN ITS 1981 REPORT STATED, AND I QUOTE "SOLVING THE YOUTH 
PROBLEM WOULD PREVENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE ADULT PROBLEM. .." AND TVE REPORT 
VENT ON TO SAY THAT IF YOUTH "DROPPED OUT OF SCHOOL CR GRADUATED WITHOUT 
HAVING MASTERED THE BASIC SKILLS NEEDED TO GET AND HOLD A JOB, THE RISK OF 
FAILURE WILL PERSIST INTO ADULTHOOD , " CLEARLY IT IS BETTER TO PREVENT THE 
PROBLEMS BEFORE TVCY OCCUR. 

HOW OFTEN V€ HAVE FEARD THE PMRASE THAT WE FUTURE GREATNESS OF OUR NATION 
DEPENDS ON THE QUALITY OF OUR YOUTH, OUR MOST PRECIOUS RESOURCE. AND YET 
THIS ADMINISTRATION SUBMITS LEGISLATION TO CONGRESS, FOR A JOB TRAINING 
PROGRAM THAT EXCLUDES IN-SCHOOL VOUTH FROM ELIGIBILITY, ELIMINATES FUNDING 
FOR SUMMER YOUTH PRuSRAMS, AND PROPOSES DRASTICALLY REDUCED FUNDING LEVELS 
FOR JOB TRAT^tSG PROGRAMS FOR CLTT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. THE CETA FUr/DS THE DOES PROVIDED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HWE 
BEEN OJT 73% FROM 1980, TVC GOVERNORS GRANT MONEY - THAT IS ALLOCATED BY 
THE ETA LEGISLATION - WHICH V€ PASS ON TO THE SCHOOLS HAS HEEN CUT BY 57% 

an: ;£ta in general m been cut more than 50% . ee^ite these airs the 

DEPARTMENT IS CCMMITED TO PROVIDE PROGRAMS FOR IN-SCHOOL YOUTH. 
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I'D LIKE D OUTLINE FOR THE COMMITTEE TV€ DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
SEDGES' ROLE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

UNDER IF€ CETA PRIME SPONSOR'S GPATTT FOR II B,C AND TITLE IV AND T>£ 
GOVERNORS' GRANT, COORDINATED PROGRAM WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HAVE BEEN 
ESTABLISHED TO MOVE ADULT PARTICIPANTS AND STUDENTS TOWARDS EMPLOYABILITY. 

FOLLOWING IS A S3IEF DESCRIPTION CF THESE PROGRAMS: 

- WE'VE CONTRACTED WITH UDC TO TRAIN STUDENTS IN PARA-HEALTH PROFESSIONS, 
SUCH AS RESPIRATORY TECHNIC 1 /^, X-RAY TECHNICIANS. 

D.C. SKILL CENTER 

- TV£ D.C. SKILL CENTER - ESTABLISHED UNDER THE MDTA HAS TRAINED 
PARTICIPANT IN AREAS SUCH AUTO tCHANICS AND CLERICAL AREA. IT YAS 
FUNDED ^OM CUR GOVFRNORS' GRANT, AND SUPPLEMENTED BY CETA II B FUNDS. 

DCOICC 

- T>€ D.C. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION COORDINATING COMMITTEE, A UNIT WITHIN 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES/ - DEVELOPS PROGRAM DATA TO IMPROVE 
COORDINATION FETVEEN CETA AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, GIVING 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TFE LABOR MARKET NEEDS CF YOUTH. THE DCOICC HAS 
DEVELOPED LINKAGES WITH T}£ FOLLOWING AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS: 
PRIVATE AND PlBLIC COLLEGE EDUCATORS; PUBLIC SCHOOL MD HIGHER 
EDiiCATION COUNSELORS; THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES; PRIVATE 
EMPLOYERS; PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES; LABOR UNION ORGANIZATIONS; LABOR 
MARKET INFORMATION SPECIALISTS AND INDUSTRY ASSOCIATIONS, 
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THROUGH ffiES LINKAGES DCOICC HAS COORDINATED TVE COLLECTION AND 
DISSEMINATION OF OCCUPATIONAL AND LABOR MARKET INFORMATION. DCOICCS 
/TTIES ALSO INVOLVE THE PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF BROCHURES 
„ ./.OiCC SERVICES AND A QUARTERLY NEWSLETTER WICH UPDATES ACTIVITIES. 

IN ADDITION, DCOICC PUBLISHES OTFER DOCUfOTS RENTED TO OCCUPATIONAL-. 
AND CAREER INFORMATION. SDJ€ OF THESE DOCUMEIVTS INCLUDE: OCCUPATIONAL 
PONOGRAPHS; CAT P ER DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP PACKETS; AND STA FF DEVELOPMENT 
WORKSHOP PAO? TS, 

THE' DCOICC ALSO CONDUCTS THE C/«E c s LrZ/ELOPfENT WORKSHOP (CDW) DESIGNED 
TO KJTfvr - AUGTCINT INDIVlLu/La' CAREER AND ATTITUDINAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND f^KE TFEil WNIZANT CF THEIR SKILLS AND TALENTS. IT CLARIFIES THE 
PROBLEMS CF ESTABLISHING AND DEVELOPING A CAREER OBJECTIVE, AND IT 
OFFERS SOLUTIONS TO NG OBSTACLES THAT ARISE DURING TIE CAREER 

SEARCH. THE STAFF CEVELOPItNT WORKSHOP (SDW) CONCENTRATES ON STAF r 
MEMBERS' NEED TO DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN A POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD NOT 
ONLY THEIR JOBS, BUT THEMSELVES ANP THOSE INDIVIDUALS THEY THEMSELVES 
ARE ATTEMPTS TO MOTIVATE. 

TVE WORKSHOPS HAVE T5ZEN PERFORMED AT SUCH PLACES AS: 

LORTON PRISON - YOUTH CENTER II FOR STAFF AND YOUTH; THE 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE FOR YOUTH; JOB CORPS CENTER FOR STAFF; 
CAREER DEVELCPIEW CENTER FOR YOUTH AND VARIOUS SCHOOLS AND CAREER 
iFVELOPMENT PTOGRAMS WITHIN HE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
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ih A RELATED EFORI, DCOiCC R? ; r!Nl"LY O^NPUCTED A TRAINING PROJECT TO 
IMPROVE CAREER CECISICN iWKIfG. THE PROJECT, FESIGNED TO ENHANCE 
COUNSELOR WtoWLEBSE AND THE UV? CF CAREER AND U\BOR MARKET INFORMATION, 
WAS IN RESPONSE TO A REQUEST ff- n £ D.C. PUBLIC SlfiOOLS, CETA, JOB 
SERVICE AND REHABILITATION itUNSF .CRS TO MAKF MORE EFFICIENT USE CF 
I.ABDR MARKET INFLATION. 

T>€ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM, ALTHOUGH NOT 
SUPPORTED BY A NATIONAL GRANT, IS OPERATIC. UTILIZING Tf€ GUIDANCE 
INFORMATION SYSTEM (GIS), TFE BALLCXi HIGH SCHOOL COMPUTER SYSTEM MAKES 
AVAILABLE TO ALL DISTRICT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND SOfE JUNIOR HIGH 
'WaS, TIE NATIONAL GUIDANCE INFORMATION SYSTEM FILES. 

DCOICC IS GjRROTiv IEVELCPING AN AREA OCCUPATION FILE TO SUPPLEMENT THE 
NATIONAL FILES. TrE LOCAL OCCUPATION FILE 1.5 CONSIDERED A r T P c ■ r STF° 
TOWARD A FUNCTIONAL OCCUPATIONAL iNF.^MATION SYSTEM. AND FINALLY 
ANOTHER DCOICC PROJECT THAT GIVES .TIBIAL ATTENTION TO HE !;'->'> 4 MT-RKET 
NEEDS CF YOUTH IS THROUGH W ANNUAL CAREER AWARENESS FAIR • MilCv 
HIGH AMD HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. THIS IS A CONTINUING XT- . m rj< ir r -; 
DISSEMINATION CF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION. PARTICIPATION IN THESE 
PROGRAMS PROVICES OPPCRTUNtTIES FOR DISTRICT STUEENTS TO SFE VARIB 
CAREERS ,'oD SPEAK TO ^N ^JND WOfE.N i<HO SERVE AS "ROLE M6u-"LS" c 0fi 

var: •.$ occupations m professi^ cn a one-toho'.? &sis. 

FfeUS 

FUTURE OCCUPATIONS AND CAREERS FOR UREM STUDENTS (FOCUS) OPERATED BY TFE 
D.C. SCHOOLS, L^T FUNDED BY CETA TITLE IV MONIES, PROVIDES STUDENTS 
WITH AN OPPORTUNITY TO RECEIVE ORIENTATION TO Tl€ WORLD OF WORK; HAVE 
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ON-SITE VISITS TO BUSINESS; PROVIDES CURRENT INFORflATION CM EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES IN T>£ D.C; AREA. AND INFORMATION CN HIGH SCHOOL AND POST HTHH 
SC<a TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES. THE O/cRALL PROGRAM IS EESIGNED TO HELP 
SE/iiCK HIGH SCHOa STUDENTS EECOPE AWARE OF CURRENT AND FUTURE JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES AS WELL AS PROADEN THE OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AMD 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THOSE STUDENTS. 

STUDENTS ARE ALSO INTRODUCED V rDUCATIONAL AND SKILL REQUIREMENTS, AND ARE 
PROVIDE) GUIDANCE SERVICES TC ASSIST IN ASSESSING THEIR ABILITIES, 
APTITUDES AND INTERESTS * 7 RELATE TO CAREER OPTIONS. STlllENTS - 
TAKE PART IN A WORK EXPE r IF N\ • PHASE AS AN ADJUNCT TO *,VE CLASSROOM 
TRAINING. STUDENTS ARE .EN CfOIT FCR PARTICIPATING IN THIS PROJECT 
THROUGH THE SCHOOLS. 

D.C. VEP 

T>€ D.C. VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION PROGRAM IS A SPECIAL COMPONENT CP THE TITLE 
IV CETA SUMNER YaJTH ENJOYMENT PROGRAM, VPICH PROVIDES ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAO "YOUTH" AN OPPORTUNITY TO ENGAGE IN CAREER EXPLORATION THROUGH 
JOB ROTATION AND WORKER SHADOWING - AS DiSTlNGUiSfED FROM WDRK EXPERIENCE 
- IN THE LOCAL PRIVATE SCTOR. 

THE PROGRAM ATTEMPTS TO PLACE EACH YOUTH WITH PARTICIPATING EMPLOYERS FOR 
A 7 VEEK PERIOD, IN A CAREER EXPLORATION PROGRAM. DCVEP IS PRIMARILY fcN 
INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE, ENABLING ITS 16-21 YEAR OLD PARTICIPANTS, MOST r £ 
WHOM ARE BASICALLY INEXPERIENCED IN "TC LABOR TO SECO^ DIRECTLY 

INVOL v/ EP WITH 7ft TA&3, VJOPKIT^ CONDITIONS, REQUIREMENTS, EXD TRAINING 
ASSOCIATED WITH P^RTICULAr OCCUPATION. BESIDES REINFORCING POSITIVE WORK 
-.-BITS AND ATTITMFL DCVEP IS DESIGNED TO ASSIST YOUTH IN MAKING INFORMED 
DECISIONS AFOU7 T ^ T P rTFdRE. 
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T>€ PARTICIPATING FIRMS WE RESPONSIBLE F -^GVIDENG PROPER SUPERVISION 
FOR THEIR IfOERNS AND ENSURING ?CCL^ RECORDS ARE MAINTAINED, THE 
E M PL0YE3S APE ?LSO ASKED TO ROTATE THE YC. AMONG TTE VARIOUS WAGER I AL 
SECTIONS WD OCCUPATIONS WITHIN THE COMPA;. P CRG^ 1 7AT I ON . tMe INTERNS 
ARE 9IRJECT TO T>€ REGULAR WORKING CONDITIO' ' OF THE PARTICIPATING FIRM TO 
WHICH TVEY APE ASSIGNED. TWGH ACTUALLY E PAID ALLOWANCES Bf THE 
G(TvERNf%NT; THE YCITFH tfE EXPECTED TO COMPLY WITH THE PERSONNEL POLICIES CF 
THE PARTICIPATING FIRM, E.G., FEING AT WORK ON TIME, (KEYING TME FIRM'S 
SAFETY Ml) HEALTH RULES, TRESS CODES, ETC. 

FETERAL CUTS IN VOCATIONAL E~ 'G'TION ROB THE CHILDREN OF THIS CITY OF THEIR 
RP5HT TO A PROTECTIVE FUTURE AND THREATEN MANY ITERATIONS TO CO^E. 

UNDER THE GET* SPECIAL GRANT TO GOVERNORS TITLE II BC FUNDS, HAVE EEN WE 
AVAIL^U. vaiATim EDUCATION. TTESE ARE ESSENTIALLY PASSED THROUGH 
FROM \Y£ GOVERNOR 1- LOCAL TAXATIONAL EDUCATION PEOPLE. IN D.C. Ifi FY 
81 WE RECEiVED ^52,^,00 IN TITLE II B.C., WHILE IN FY'82 THIS VKS 
r 7 TO $341,553.00 CR A 21% REDUCTION. FROM FY 79 TO 82 THIS REDUCTION IAS 

IN ADDITION TO CETA FUNDS SPECIFICALLY AIMED AT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, THE 
DISTRICT has SUPPLEMENTED WE FUNDING OF THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS WITH A MIX 
Of ■ "' > - riT LOCAL FINDS. IN FY'81 THIS MIX PRODUCED AN -m TIONAt 
S" ; HAT VENT TO THE SCHOOLS. IN FY'82 T>[? IS D9WT>I TO 

$532,760, A D EDUCTICN Cf IN FY 82 THIS ' : OtJCTIGTV REFITS TH 7 CUTS j;J 

CETA MONEY; 

ThE- DISTRICT PRESENTLY BATCHES FEDERAL FUNDS ON A TVJQ-TO-ONE B4.SIS - THE 
DISTRICT CONTRIBUTES S2.C0 FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR EVERY FEDERAL $1.00 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. HCVEVER, BASS ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADVISORY COUrCIL, TVE BOARD CF EDUCATION HAS APPROVED 
INCREASED FUNDING FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN FY '83; T>€ MATCH WITH 
FEDERAL DOLLARS WILL INCREASE THE DISTRICT'S COfTOIBUTION TO $5;00 FOR 
EVERY $1.00 FROM TIE FEDERAL GOVERNfENT. UNFORTUNATELY THIS WILL STILL NOT 
RESTORE TIE MONUfr.NTU. CUTS IN FEDERAL DOLLARS; 
THE [EPARTTOT CF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, PROVIDED CETA FUNDS; IN 1980 
TOTALING $1,685,054,00 C CR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SER\ED 2,862 
PARTICIPANTS. IN 193 1 \€ PROVIDED $1,313,591 ;00 AND VERE APLE TO SERVE 
1518 STUDENTS. IN 1932 WE PROVIDED A TOTAL OF $464,318,00 AND VE PLAN TO 
SERVE ONLY 470 STUDENTS. THIS REPRESENTS AN 84% CUT i )M 1980 AND A 69% 
OfT IN WJMFER SERVED FRCtf 1981. 

IN 1983, Tf€ ADMINISTRATION IS PROPOSING THAT V£ ELIMINATE IN-SCHOGL YOUTH 
ALTOCOER FROM ELIGIBILITY IN A NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM. 
THEREFORE, TFERE MAY BE NO FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
FEDERAL EMPLOYfENT AND TRAINING FUNDS; 

AS I'M SURE YOU KNOW, TIE DISTRICT ALSO FUNDS, THROUGH OUR APPROPRIATED 
LOCAL DISTRICT ^UNDS, TIE IN-SCHOOL PROGRAM UNDER THE D;C. YOUTH EMpL.YfENT 
ACT. TIE IN-SCHCOL PROGRAM PROVIDES VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND PART-TIME VORK 
EXPERIENCE FOR M, 

VE REQUESTED AND VERE APPROVE) FOR FY '83 AW ALLOCATION OF $764,600.00 FROM 
DISTRICT AND PLAN TO SERME 690 STUDENTS . THIS YEAR VTF FUNDcD THE 
D;C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS PRO-AM AS WELL AS FOUR NEW IN-'XHCCL PROGRAMS WITH 
LOCAL MONIES: 
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1. T>€ UNIVERSITY OF TV€ DISTRICT CF COLUMBIA - FOR WORK EXPERIENCE IN 
PREPS SUCH AS HOSPITAL SERVICES, COMPUTER A I EES/ MEDICAL, CLERICAL, AND 
PRINTING AREAS; 

2. T>€ CEPAR1TOT CF HJMAN SERVICES FDR WORK EXPEDIENCE IN fEDICAL 
OCCUPATIONS; 

3. T>€ D.C. CCWISSICfl OF SOCIAL SERVICES, YOUTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
TO PROVIEE WORK EXPERIENCE TO PERSONS IN NEED CF SUPERVISION (PINS) WHO 
ARF UNDER THF SUPERVISION OF TT£ D.C. COURT; AND 

^. ASSOCIATES FOR RENEWAL WD EDUCATION (ARE), A COMMUNITY RASED 
ORGANIZATION THAT WILL PROVIDE WORK EXPERIENCE IN VARIOUS HEALTH 
CAREERS. 

THE PROPOSED BLOTK 93 ANT CONCEPT IF ENACTED WOI'lD PUT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND CAREER DEVELTTNT IN COMPETITION WITH OT>£R EDUCTION PROGRAMS WHICH 
WILL ONLY SERVE TO FURTHER REDUCE FUNDING LEVELS FOR VOCATIONS. EDUCATION 
IN THE DISTRICT, r 'M SUPF TESTIMONY FROM T>€ SCHOOL SYSTEM WILL FURTHER 
AMPLIFY THIS POINT. 

IN SUPfW TI; LiKE TO SAY THAT THE DISTRICT CF COLUMBIA IS DOING ALL T T 
LOCAL OTROPRIATED MONEY FOR VOCATIONS EDUCATION TO TRY TO 
STROUS EFFECTS CF THE FEDERAL CUTBACKS. 

j OVEREMPHASIZE, HOWEVER, THE *£ED FOR MAINTAINED FEDERAL DOLLARS 
IN SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 
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Ms. Minkk. I ilii hot liavi' ii formal- statement bat I do have a few 
thoughts. I would hk<* to share with the cbriimiUee.j. . ._ 

\ am pleased tu appear today to participate in this discussion. I 
it is an extremely important one. ; 

! >\yn\i. for too many years, it has been seriously undervalued by 
m . * i . ■< • '.e in the educational community. __ L 

\ u'.i'.ii. .fi i-ducatibh is, I think; as integral as learning Fow to 
add and subtract to the needs of the students in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

While technological advances are Ion ; ng us to question our cur- 
rent practices, there are a wide range of careers and other kinds of 
tilings which many of our students, wh. may not be interested in 
some of the technological changes which were earlier highlighted, 
must be exposed to. _ : : 

I am verv biased. I was the State-research coordinator for the 
District of Columbia in the early l<)7(.)s. I developed their career 
development program, which was funded under ESAA [Emergency 
School Aid Act]. I do not know whether it will continue. 

i was the policy coordinator for vocational education in the office 
o( Secretary I loufstedtler in the Education Department. I am 
biased. 

1 believe that education has no meaning without ways of tying 
the practical into the abstract, bringing the real world into the stu- 
dents' experiences. ...... 

When we look at the dropout rates which we hr.ve in the District 
of Columbia, It is obvious that we are not reaching a number of our 
students. I would argue that more practical experiences might be a 
motivating force and help to hold them in school. 

In rriv visits to schools around the city regularly, I notice a 
number of youngsters, especially young men, who tuneout and 
leave school' in early adolescence. They are leaving with no job 
skills and impaired basic verbal and computational skills: I think 
we all know where that leads them. It leads them ultimately, per- 
haps, to Lorton. 

To quote Carol Gibson, who is the outgoing president of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Vocational Er caiion: 

Vocational education is not Tor dummies. Rese?i;v 'iea-.iV underscores that Rood 
verb il ami computational skills are critical to the df \u ^ . " our students. Pro 
harm \ wilh t hi basics is important in acquiring a j )b ii tpintf a job In thesp 
(lays »i'f ina(](M|nat('lv trained youn^ persons, especially - c alack peopje.at. ULLm_- 
portant for us as cduc it< rs and polu vmakc rs to assure that they are not prepared 
for dead end lives. Thvir ability to think logically, arid comt:ajni/:U.e.tdTec.tively__ 4 s 
important. It d i s t i n jru" i s" h es su pe r v isu ry fro m I owe r le v.e I work er.s,. w hie h means that 
we have to be sure thri we are preparing our students for jobs beyond entry level. 

Thinking in a piece of that. 

Part of the funding for vocational education in the Federal grant 
is designed to work on the needs of disadvantaged and handicapped 
students TiiCoe are the kinds of things which are part and parcel 
of working with the vocational system. 

1 would also like to underscore very brielly the recommendations 
of several national groups. The National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education has very cogently pointed out to Secretary Bell 
an_d, I_ believe, all the Members of the Congress the critical role 
that the Federal Government must play in the training and eduea- 



tion of youiiK persons and adults. Without a Federal initiative and 
en co ti rageiuent . it i s < 1 i f f 1 e u 1 1 J b r 1 deal j u r i sci i c t i b n s t () p 1 a a p r o- 
grams which will respond to the long-term skill development needs 
of bur economy. 

Furthermore, it is in the national interest to ensure that voca- 
tional ■ >roj£rahis are of sufficient scope arid quality to meet national 
skilled yorkforcu. requirements. 

The National Commission lor Kni ploy men t Policy iri a study last 
year .recommended that Federal funds should no longer be used to 
supplement State lands. Rather they should be used for program 
improvement and innovation. 

A recent public hearing of our local D.C. Advisory Council on Vo- 
cational Education highlighted citizen concerns that innovation be 
encouraged in our* career development programs arid that we pre- 
pare our students for new careers. 

(liven bin* national preoccupation, competition with the Soviet 
Union, we should look to our budgetary priorities and . see how 
little relative importance we place on technical training Russia, on 
one hand, graduates six times as many engineers as we do. While I 
do not have precisely comparable data, specialized secondary school 
graduates are the principal sources of middle level personnel in 
Soviet industry. Their schools provide technical training at much 
earlier points than do our American schools. They spend between 
« V- to years, depending upon the specialty, beginning in the 
eighth grade. 

It is interesting to note, when one looks at the types of programs 
offered by the District public schools, that very few technical train- 
ing opportunities are offered in the secondary schools. In fact, 
when I looked at the ll)Sl vocational education accountability 
report last night, I saw no cooperative programs in either agricul- 
ture or technical areas. 

federal finding for vocational education in the District is target- 
ed /'or a very . eve re reduction. While the city received $.2.3 million 
i ; i II seal year 1981 . by fisca 1 year 1 9 8 3 p roj ect iom;, t>om t he Educa- 
tion Department are that the funds will be $1.3 million. That is a 
oD-percem reduction. — 

A recent article in NEA's "Now" said that the comparable na- 
tional average is only a 3(i-percent reduction: Hopefully, the Con- 
gress wiii prevail upon the administration not to reduce it to that 
extent: j -think it is-important to put on the record: - - 

If t he Djs t r i ct js . H seal yea r 1 .' • S3 bu dge t is approved based on the 
Board of Education s submissions to the Mayor and the Council, 
they vvill have bye r $4 mill i on in new voca t i on a 1 e d u ca tip n d o 11 ars. 
This will begin to help the loss of Federal dollars, but we need far 
greater resources. - _ ; : : __ _ i n 

The - District of* Columbia's local advisory committee in its 10th 
annual report, which was several year's ago, urged the Board of 
Education to seek legislative and mayoral approval of a com pre? 
hensjvo : ._ statute ..for a fundamental level of support for vocational 
and technical education. 

_! would argue that we need to locally review bur decisionmaking 
processes to assure that vocational and technical programs are ade- 
ouately funded. 
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In the D.C.s hcIwmMs tip through fiscal year 1982, the level of sup- 
port was less than 2. local dollars lor each Federal dollar available. 
When I looked at "The Condition of Vocational Education, " which 
is a publication by the fcl.S: Education Department, we are at the 
bottom of the heap. _.. z 

Our neecls are at least as great as any other State's: ! would 
argue that they are greater than many of th^v j ; . is obvious that 
we must examine how we allocate our 1 x- t 1 re;- Circes: 

That is all I h"v : t<> say. Thank you. 

Mr. Dymai it Mr, ;\ : mons? 

STATKMESi !.i VM.LIAM II. SIMONS, SECRETARY, METUOPOLI- 
TAN Wv r^.vf/rON COUNCIL, AEL-CIO. ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOSLYN N WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, METROPOLITAN WASHING 
TON COCNC IL, ATL-CIO 

Mr. Simons. I am William Simons, president of the Washington 
Teachers' IIni< ; f. However, I am here today as the secretary of the 
Metropolitan Washington Council, AFL-CIO. 

On my left is the newly elected president of the Metropolitan 
Washington Council, Joslyn N. Williams. 

I have submitted to you a brief statement, making some observa- 
tions with res pec t to career devel opmen tin the D. C . pub 1 ic sc h bo Is. 
I would ask, if possible, for the union to submit a more detailed 
statement in th.* very near future before the record is closed. 

Mr. Dv m ally. Without objection, so ordered: 

[Materia! to be supplied follows:) 
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opportunity to receive an early exposure. The junior high schools in this 
city were equipped with shops which permitted students to explore graphic 
arts, electrical mechanics, metal work, joinery, and home economics. These 
shops were fully equipped and staffed. There ar* few schoolo which have 
more than one shop in operation. 

Another area 6f concern is the exploration of the business and 
clerical skills. It is ironic that one of the main sources of employment 
is in the area 6f secretarial and related occupations. The business 
education department has been so decimated that it defies logic. 

In these days when the available funds are shrinking it is incumbent 
up*n..all concerned to secure assistance in an effort to insure that the 
maximum opportunities are available to the clientele served by the public 
schools: The efforts by the Superintendent to enlicit support from the 
business community to establish programs in the schools is welcomed. 
These programs would provide excellent opportunities to expose students 
to the current operations in a variety of areas. The exposure would 
probably be more advanced than that which is available in the Career 
Centers. Changes in the system are often slow. 

The D.C. Public Schools provide some access to alternative means of 
education '.hich is oriented towards career development. Th 3 basic G.E.D. 
program provides the necessary experiences which enables one to receive 
the equivalent of a high school diploma which is necessary for the entry 
into many occupations. The Spingarn Stay program was created to provide 
an opportunity for young people who work during the day to continue their 
high school education after their working hours. Some years ago the 
Washington Urban League developed the Street Academy concept in conjunction 
with the public schools. This program has been incorporated into the 
system. There also exists the School Without Walls which is basically an 
academic school with the structure of the classes such that much of the 
instruction takes place in the community. 

The Ellington School of the Arts was created to provide exploration 
as well as specialization in the area of the Fine Arts. I am pleased to 
note that the Union recognized a need for such a program and the 
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foundations for such w.is incrlbod in the Agreement between the Union and 
the Board of Education which took effect in January 1969. 

"Such proposals shall be presented to the Board for its consideration 
by Sopccmbor 1969. 

In all summer Kine Arts Programs conducted by the Board, the head 
of the school, upon written authorization from the appropriate 
office, L»hall release i: writing to the director conducting said 
program oil pertinent instruments and equipment assigned to the 
school for the, purpose of carrying on said program. The director 
shall make such instruments and equipment available to the teachers 
participating in said program upon their request. 

10. Fine Arts 

The Board and the Union recognize the need for a comprehensive 
Fine Arts Program. Immediately upon the signing of this Agreement, 
the rncontly appointly Fine Arts Committee, composed of Union and 
Board members*, will develop a proposal for the establishment of a 
Fine Arts Program. 

Consideration will be yiveh by such Committee to the following: 

1. Organizational changes 

2. Curriculum modifications (K-12) 

3 . Personnel needs 

4 . Budget requirements 

The Committee* o proposals will also include job descriptions and 
specifications of license requirement9 for teachers and other 
staff members. " 

Other alternative programs include the Capitol Page School , the D.C. High 
School Internship Program and the High School College Internship Programs. 

There is the constant need to update and renovate the Career Develop- 
ment Schools- The lag between the request for capitol improvements and 
the delivery of the money to accomplish the same sometimes result in the 
completion of absolescent improvements. The need to keep a current 
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invont ory of the pre.eni.and future career, is necessary. Of course 
tne unemploy^nt st.tl.tlc, of today do not provide great incentivea 
in any career area. 

Career Development is one of the most important functions of the 
schoo ysL. ToTaximize the potential a concert effort on the part 
• o£ the entire co^unity is necessary to insure the exposure and sub 
seqU ent training in Specialized areas for students in order th„t they 
may become productive citizens in our society. 

Respectfully, 

William H. Simons 
President 
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H 10 present liut i «5»C_. One- >ueb area, of inaj\>r cpiK'crn t-> 1 rirt of 

t "ol unit Leslie of U^n^Mi Vi»to:s is \ i o.\{jtit»r,:k! rduentiiui. imv known 
jis career cduraiinn, or i/avt;er_ijcyy)»»puMM^. Our vocational Facilities 
liave lon!r_l»i*j*n too small as y.cM t\> out uiO(U*(l. » 
awnxn iikveijci-mkxt j'ro<,k.\ms snon.n hk kxwndkd 

Career development, a lotig-riiivire plan for-cbiiipivlieiisive cHiica- 
tioh which would miiUe both technical :iiul academic cbtii^cs-hviijlanla 
to nil students has never bccii adequately funded iii t lie District of 
Columbia. By stretching Us resources to thc maximum: this depart- 
niciit is ik»w serving about IB percent of the senior high school popular 
tioti on a full-time basis, and ail additional 22 percent in scattered 

past-time oircMings; ... ... ______ _■• 

_ As of nQ\v,_tJie o'lly technical .courses available in_o_nr Jil/rh schools 
nrc_in_t_he_n_roas_of _vous_triK , tion_aiLrL wood, dra_ ftiug. and printing and 
these arc not available in all high school^. Ir sonic high schools, shops 
are virtually .nonexistent. 

Add i t i on. a 1 funds for tl » e ex pa us i on o f c a re e r d e.V 0 1° P ! 1 1 c * ) 1 1 V*°£ r - ni s 
arc also needed in t he capital outlay budget. The poor conditions of 
industi I aits shops in 31111101 and senior high schools and the educa- 
tional deficits which result rronv those conditions arc well known, Yet 
the amounts budgetecWo improve these shops arc far below the amounts 
heeded to do the job. ^or example, for -ft o industrial aits shops. $700,< 

000 of the heeded $1.7 mil lioxi is provided. For health occupations and 
distributive cdiicalibn equipment, loss thaii a third of the amounts 
heeded is provided: Jobs iii these latter two areas arc available hi this 
region, iiiid the Department of Career Development is ready to provide 
the jnogniins. .. . 

However, tltc league does not like to see effective. programs suflfer^as 
a rcsul t of spec ia 1 .in t crest i 11 ..limited a rens. Last, yc a r. w be n_ Com * ••ess 
directed. _t_h a t_ _S_2 _ uii.ili.on. be _d iy_c rt c d from ot he r "pa r t sot* t! 1 c s»- ! 100I 
. budget _and_ oannarked for special education, problems wore created 

1 or bpt h_ spec i a j ed 1 icxit ion a nd t h? vest p 1' t he sy stem . Th e speci a I 
educat ion department was not geared to cxr.nd ?=o rapidly and signif 
icant cuts had \*j be. made in other areas. Tl.is situa* ; on. v *e feel, is it 
typical result of the infK\ibility imposed bv eavmarKinij 

7 Rather, we would lilw to see provided additional flexibility for the 
Rbard-bf Education to use funds which are appropriated iii a given 
year. Tlic District of Columbia League of *JVonieii Votoi-s lias noted 
with interest tlie recommendation of the Xclseii Commission that, 
after a suitable review of the base budget; District of Columbia officials 
be given increased authority to roprngram funds* as_a_ stiii.t_tawarcl 
delegat i i g rea t er f recti < >i i i t o uiaXse detail cd _bu r I get a r v decisions. 
Sue h add i t ioual ilex i b i I i t y . . would c nab j e 1 1 1 e J ioa r_d_ _ 0 f Kchica (ion to 
itso J3.U ic r w ise u LiiLSed _ f u n c Is _ f 0 r _ _p ressi a g needs, a iid to e.\ tc 1 1 d the 
progress it has niade toward improving the scliools. 

.Fiu.nliy. conipari.vpn.s are often ma/If aniong _sch_ooj ,dUtricts con- 
cerning per pupil expeudituiy. and ivporis have ; ui:nK* it appear ihnt 
the District of Columbia per pupil expenditure is extraordinarily 
larjrc, 

' However, sii' h direct comparisons a-ri* iiot viilid urd«»ss the figures 
are adjusted ft»r v-ariaiVihs in tin* way HilTeiviit sc*lir»'»l systeins roit:jMito 
impcitaiit statistics; The Di.it riet of.C<»hhidiiri '-vliool rhnquilai ion of 
Ilio-jMT- ]»iipil expiMifliliiri 1 iii' ludes Fi'iti'iiil fiuids: si>'*cial eibicat ion. 
preli44i'ler«>'i:tfn and kindi'r;r:;il» n. and v<» :ttional eiliiciil ion, but any 
or all of tli'?e may h*» ext l»;<leci ./nun t lie. eo»Lipu].atkujS reported l.v 
ahOtbei srlmol system. In fact, whvn per pupil expend it hits art.* ad- 
justed. for Variations in computation, the diflfercncis among large 
City .scbr*ol sysiehts are sWnall. 
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» As to career dcvol c.j.cC'iit or vocational c<Uic:oion, 

wb wouia like* to sec ni oub^tur;tial iiicroca in the fundi; 

..*vaiinblo to Di% Cnwcuv, through icprocrnr-rting with the 
ochocl budget nnd fcpro£r?._»ra_ ng fror. othttr District budgets. 

At present less thhh one fifth of the heii/cr 
students arc enrolled in vocnti onni programs. In the sttioy or 
Federal Frogruns for !1.inp_u*?r iicrviccu by the UAO, it vnrr 
shown -.h-.jt in 1972, ct' tne pillion rpent by the Federal 

Ubvcrr.racnt for triining progrnns, the Public Schools c°t 
only ntllion in 1072 nnd the situation in essentially 

the none in. 1973. Furthcrr:crc , the proportion of Dirtrlct 
fundo to Federal funds for voeh*i cnal training in the public 
uchoolo has -Jrbppcd frop o 5 to 1 rntio in i960 Vj a 2 to 1 
ratio at present, though 5. to 1 is otill the national average. 

The present very slight cuphasi* on vocational training 
iii iho public schools is caused in pnrt by tho composition of 
the C.\i.Ki Advisory Cor.cit tee which divides up the Federal 
Monay. On the corr.ni ttec, the Fublic schools* /»rc represented , 
but so la the Washington Technical Institute, Federal City 

^College, as well ha C?b, Youth Opportunity Services and other 

agencies which receive tho grant woncy. Vhc cpnflictc of 

in.torc3t arc too nu.\brous to ncntion. For instance, Mr. Barry 
< " _____ 
,thc hcod of xhc Schrol donrd, sits oh the cocraittc. which gives- 

Fridc grants as- well as the Public Schools. 

We rcconccnd that oll-of the .funds for those under 

18 be allocated to the public schools, and spent in 0 proper 

career-, development structure with nahy erGhooIo open oh a 

12 nchth bb-ls, topee*, ily no vocational high w.'iioiist we 

also rcccanciid a large incrense. in »,hc apprenticeship progrnnu 

Ve reconpend a cpnpletc reorganisation of the CAHFS Board 

which allocates funds, so that conflicts of interest are 

eliminated. " 

If this- were done, the figures below night be substantially 

altered. $3000 Q year (present eo3t for vocntin'.al train 

Jng 

less than one half of those entcrinr. 7th grade 

fint-h high school 
truancy rate of _?5?" 

lb, bob juveniles cn the criminal roles 
- very high uncsplcyncnt , wclfnre and under- cn- 
ployncnt figures. 
Port of the tr.oht'y for vocational education should be 
founJ by reduced hendcric instruction . Academic instruct: cn 
in the senior high ?»ehools cor.ts about SSOO a year. 

6. Vo als& ask that yo. insist that next years rt choo) budget be 
presented on a arhool by nchco) bacia as wall as in eirt-tary fore. 
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STATEMENT OF 3TASY ELLEN CLAEK. CHAIRMAN. JETIX-GET COM- 
MITTEE, E.C. CITIZENS ibE SETTER FUDLIC EDUCATION, 
XIJC. I : 

ffvwpirr rbii aiikqvatk nivcATibN hfcooirr 

Senator B.vrn. Our nesL witness. _Mr?, Mary Kllon Clark, chair- 
man of the budget committee of the District of Columbia Citizens 
fotliclterPKblicIiihicntiou. . • 

Mrs. C;-utK, X would like to identify myself as a fellow Iloosior. 

M y i lannv" .O I a rv lil j.en. Chirk. , . . 

_ Senator. Bayii. Thank you very much. That is not going to hurt 
your. case any. ; - 

Mrs. Clams. I hope it will get another *1 wnlhon for piibiioscliools. 

I represent Pis net of Coinnii 'a Citiza * for Better Public Eclu° 
cation. I i.av • been coining up he:, to plead for an adequate education 
budget for Hie District of Columbia for a number of years and be^ 
fore a number of chairmen of tins particular snbe. nnittee I want . 
to thank >ou for the welcoming tone of the letter announcing this 
hearing and for the promise of cooperation that it carried - 

We arc particulnrlv sensitive to the timeliness Of this hearing. A 
dark clo'vl hangs over the 1074 budget which it is in your power to 
dispel.- Vlte sources of -revenue earmarked by the District -govern- 
ment for fiscal vear 1074 have been put in jeopardy by thc_House 
action the 1073 supplemental appropriation bill. If the_JbIgusc view 
should prevail in the conference committee and revenue, sharing 
fumls planned for use by the city in 1074 have to bc appUed to the 

1973 fisca I yea r, educa t ib u may. *face_ anot h e r _ finr.nc i a ! crisis. 

: The education budget lias only heen put into balance in fiscal year 
1073 and 1074 bv the infusion of revenue shaving, to the tunc of 
$&G miUion_m.lS:73.» and over §13 million in 1074. Ahivst ail of that 
money is_rcqukocLto_paV_for the teachers' pay raise enacted last year 
by 'Congress. Tf the authorized Federal payment is not appropriated, 
and if $3.5 rillrn of revenue sharir-g funds intended by the city 
for_1074_ have to bo used to get through the current fiscal year, we fear 
that the big loser in next year's budget game will be the public 
schools. - *' ; ^ 

The schools urc, still suffering in the aftermath of a serious nnan; 
cial crisis last year. In response* to a congressional order which ori£i- 
nated in this committee, the Board of Education was required to revise 
the base budget for education downward by nearly $5 million. The 
1972 appropriations bill, which w«s passed with the fiscal year already 
half oviw ordered a new $2 million program in special education with- 
but providing aivv uew-fuiids to pay for it. Ill order to comply with 
ilicairectiori in the 1072 fi?ral year. "and apply it to tlie proposed 1073 
budget, 4hc Board cut deeply iuto_ adnuuistrative staff, redncedtho 
ranks of teachers, and instituted stringent economies which affected 

even* classroom. 

: Tlic Boa rd i. f Ed wait inn. . it is f air t o„say A m ado an enormous c frort 
to carry ou_ the will of. CVmrrross to find money for special eilueaiibii 
through a total .revision of the biuiget. They committed themrclvtrs to 
& philovmhv of niK-tiug tin- ediicati niv.il needs of the; handicapped 
child by k*r *M»i:vpr him in the mainstream of tho regular school program 
alongside other cliihlren whenever possible. Yet. in that verture they 
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were hampered every ?trp of the way by n budgetary policy that 
iwvcnUM ijie t * n i v_* i it ! 1 1 1 1 io of ^pecia) cduc-ilion funds c.NCept for special 
cdur.it ion in the wry narrow e ; t sense* ' ; 

Uceausc the iv had boon no ^l.iiiiiiiiir -For a swWeh lhrj^e-iucrcasca 
expenditure For spicril cdmition, and h*i u H hisrhh qii ill lied stall 
took t iinri to recruit, larsre avsiounis of money approbated for .special 
education have Iveii Uirhed back to the Treasury; If thai money could 
have been spent to allow regular vhUsrooai lc.aelicrs to gel-.uew IdcAA, 
hew hssistmtce. new materials and supplies to help them deal with the 
special children in their classrooms tho^e children" would have had 
iiii enhanced opportunity for success: Instead, the situation undoubted- 
ly produced even more "special" children. 

WAUDY DECREE ON SPECIAL r.DUCATIOX 

T^nst September a Federal con it hsmded down a decree requiring 
a still greater, but still not Fully defined initiative in the field of special 
cduc:»jon. The 1074 budizet ce* \iinly does not contain the resources 
to fin an r<? .' program oT compliance wirli the ^Yaddy decree: 

Wo Co no 1 . -quarrel with the efforts to rccoiziiize and to meet the 
needs of special education. Con-;i-esf.i nial action cr.ihc as a result of 
community pu^sures to meet heeds which were legitimate and .which 
l*Ad been long ignored; Tiie^e pressures will continue to exist until 
there issbme semblance of balance between supply and thedemandjfor 
the. rachitics and ivsourcos to educate the mentally, emotionally and 
plivsic.dly haiidieapped children of this city: _ _ .. .. _* 

Senator' H:\vii. Before y«M move on,_could I_ ask .if _voi»_haye any 
' estimate as to how much additional resources would be required to 

comply with the \Yaddv decreed _ 

v M rs: Ci ..muc .11 onest 1 v, i t i s _uo^-I test ificcl _t he ot her day bef o re 
Congressman DcUumfc*. and I .listened, to a full day of testimony, and 
IJjavc uo fiiMi^ rnd Ldo uol think a fi^nrc .e.sists. There is^a lot of 
data About _\.l_iat the decree menus. Still, if yon construe it — and ihe 
expression there was that there, would be an attempt to find out pre- 
oscly what it. means and what- kind oi program is appropriate to 
comply I Hcnesth do not know the answer. I heard two absolutely 
radically i-ppoo^l about what it did mean. 

The point we want to make is that neither the Congress nor the 
court, should require the ?chool system, if it is denied new funds for 
special education, to iuak° anotlier heroic etfort to turn tlic, regular 
school budget base upside down for thr.t -purpose. There should be 
ho repetition oT last years scrounging for funds at the expense of the 
rcstof thusy?tcn.. 

Tliis iri-i education lnidcet contains little iii the way ofnewpro- 
graihs; Its best feature is that it rcdiesscs sonic of the lo£R'S_ u_i_ the 
■ rhnUs of cJaFsrooin teachers which occurred .through ihelmdgetarv ex- 
pedient: of failing: to fill vacancies. It trims fers from impact, aid fund- 
ing: which lias a Very iineeriaih_future + AT> posit ions In business man- 
agenieut, an area in "which the school system has proved itself noto- 
riously deficient. _ ... i ........ . 

_ .TOilnivc Iktoiuo couvLnredthat many of. those administrative weak- 
nesses stem From the inequities of the budget, process — the *2-ycar lead- 
time which makes the budget, obsolete before it Js adopted, the in- 
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flexible and dilatory pr.vi^ nf rbpi -o-rrsiiiiiiijr .filiicltt an Jiifiialeivr on 
nupossiblv narrow 'deiinUums-bf tin* w;iy fiuids tn:»y b^ spent-- nil ot 
these have shocked «»u(miUm>. Verba p* we who hnvo boon elpsc hv lor 
ninny voiirs iivo t<io ihuivd to !>o nrntisoil by Lh^process. IjvYQuld plead 
with'you sifi a newcomer on the scene to make bettor souse of it. 

Thank voii.sh\ , . ........ . 

. Senator 1< wit. Thank vou very much /or pviii? the benefit of vmir 
thoughts, M»*s. Chirk: Lit'tn imprc^ed b y yonr closing inference, 1 cr- 
hniisTtliciv. I* benefit attendant to not being one. of the most senior 
anion" seniors. "Wo will sec. — ... . ; . - 

I hope wo can do what von consider in the be* interest of the. 
education:!! system of tbo Nation s Capital. I havejong had a very 
strong personal intere.M and a family interest, and sa rnie yon and your 
orgKJiiuit ion for urpnrr the Congress to do better, to do more. 

Mrs. Ci..\«k. Thanh you. 

STATEMENT OT ATICITXE IT. LUCAS. ASSISTANT XTvIKCirAL; \700D- 

ItOW \/ILSO>T HIGH SCHOOL 
ACCOMPANIED EY IHMA WIPPtE, MEMSEKi-SESClAl. BUDGET COM- 

2u.it tee, wooDnov witsdN" high scnooi- 
scrrouT or nrnoKT nr.Qur.ST 

Senator B.wn. Our next witness is Mi\ Archie IT: Tittcas, assistant 
priiicipa\ AVoodrow "\Vihon IIi<rh School. • -_. 

Mr Li-c \'0,fv nvnirinaiv. wv name is Archie Tineas, assistant prin- 
cipal "at Wood row Wilson Hi-h School. I : Imc.wjlIi.UVC.M^.Jriim 
AVipplo. who is n member of bur special budget committee, which wc 
formed at the sclvool to study wavs and means of what \yc niisrlit dp 
on the local school level 'd IcuO support to the Mayo* a request for the 
budget item of edncatio., for iiscal yen r ].0.T4,.Onr cumnnt tec is com- 
priced hf Iavo faculty members, tw ^ 

Wb'jdrbu Wilson Student ComieiL a ?ti;di.;t member oi the yearbook 
staff, and I serve as iha chairman of that co:niniitee. - - 

Wc are inakiuz this presentation fodav because wo hope Hi at you 
as Members < th. <nnU miiibers r c the Appi opi * \Mmis Subconv 
mitrc-CLon the District of Columbia, are int. crofted in how the prcscm 
budget affects one District of Coiumb ; i hinh school. • - 

X might say that we are not asking /or any particular consideration 
for Wood row Wilson lTi^h School, but Police v i are fcunih r with the 
effects of the biidaet cuts on o:ir program, -we would like t o share that 
wiUi vonr subcommittee. - 

The facts * c pi esetit from jn=t one h?gh school provide elorpieut testi- 
mony in suimort of every penny the Mrybr lias ro<;u«v->!od. fp.r -ih.c 
I)istrict of 'Columbia )niblio scls'oolsr :n:d coji.-ii.lr.rab*.y .jnore if you 
nprec Avit'h us tlmt money pjieiit to odti'-hn* children is the best nu'cst- 

hient for thi* future that our countrv »-;ui juako, ... .... . ....... 

i -Woocbhw Wilson HiL'h S.'hor:] is >orr-]y_ handicapped by a critical 
'short litre of elii-.-.rooi-i. Iiviohm-.s aud_of mauv basic srliof j supplies such 
ns textbof»l:.^, library bonks^aud live, laboratory ?peci»nenc. ; - 

Two year* :uro. a decline in srcomhirv enrolinii-nt wa«; projected, 
AVfiodroiv AVil-oi: \<M .-.ix. ola-:.rnom tvacin-i'S as a re.v.dL -This'year on 
the basin of » similar projfnion, our selinul lo.;t ojic nddil iuiml teacher. 
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These reductions, a total of wvrii, liavc been iiiaclo while the nctuitl 
enrollment at Windrow Wilson lias meroasi'd -hi each Of tlie.-la^t 2 
Ycare. As of .M:irch 4 2V, i!>7:!, tliciv were- i:TTi; MiidehtS eiirolled at 
\Voodrow Wilson. ISl-inoiv t-lihii wc-liad 1 vcui; :iiiO. Haseiljrt»_tl iff. ear- 
rent ninth ^oadc enrolment hi bui* feeder junior hiirh s.i\hoolSv.ini m* 
crease of iippmximatcly Ot.UI Miidcuts is expected for the school year 
which will be in September 

Based oh bin- present tola! number of clashes.. WO, our present, av- 
erage iumiber of st hdewts per. teacher is *J_T t i> per cla^s. .1 ust considering 
this avcrape, Woodrow Wilson wonh! need live more lull-time teachers 
to meet the. ivcomiiuunLMl rat ion of *Jo to.l. _ - ; ; 

. Iji determining the number of te;n^hers needed, several siguiiicant 
fr.cis are. obscured by any justitication bnseu oti ratios. - 

All ratios are based on a teacher's *workload of live periods a flay- of 
25 students per class, theoretically giving each teacher a total of 125 
students a 'lay. - - - - 

Sonic cusses by their very nature liiiist be cinall, such as advanred 
placement classes, and special classes for students who lean* at a slow 
pace. 

Teachers elected to serve as department chairmen must: attempt to 
fulfill the many duties of their oilice without either additional pay or . 
a reduction ill student load' 

EIJMINATION OF EXTRA-Dl'TY PW FOR TKACHERS 

Prior to November 1971. teachers Were^cuinpetisated by extra-duty 
pay for recognized extracurricular activities, siicli as club sponsorship 
hhd student publication sponsors: Budget pressures have caused all 
cxtra-dtii}' pay lb be eliminated: Since 1HT1, a few of these many fuuc- 
tibiis havc.heen performed by dedicated teachers v/ho \'ohir.te.er tijeir 
service at jjivi.t personal sacrifice, rspeciriy considering the e.\ce c J 
student load many teachers have to carry.. Of ourJotal. number of CQ 
teachers, 44, or Gl percent, carry a daily teaching lout! u cxejss of 125 

.students. __ . 

___ As. a result of _the increase in enrollment and the decrease in the 
iiiunber of te:_»c}ici*s, it has become necessary to drop our courses m 
analytic poomctrv-caicuhis and our course in consumer information. 

"When wc. examine the 1S1 classes, as of Mareh 107 in the four 
majo** academic subjects, Hiapdisli <=fiencc, social stnd.c^ and mnh, 
we find tn overall student tcrcliLi ratio of 20.S to 1 in ) ') frh'h, with 
the tot 1 number of classes 59 , the i \uo ^ 37 7 Xo 3 ; in s jene^ with the 
total umnber of elapses 30. the ratio is -27:7 -Jo 4 ; iii social studies, with 
the total nnmhor of clashes the ratio is 3*2:1 ta 1 : in math, with rhc 
total number of elates -ID, the ratio is 1}2A tbl ; 00 of tlie 181 classes. Or 
50 percehUin these four ma jor academic subjects have 23 to 35 students 
per class; °.n percent have 35 or iiiore students i_>er class, 

The crisis in secondary seliool supplies kas alarm hi;/ as pur short a ere 
. of leachers bnsed on our experience ni Wondrnw Wilton TTi^h School. 

Iii 3073, Wood row Wilson was allotted £2?.2j0 _ i or all supplies, 
including textbooks^ for an actual enrollment of J.-ViO students. The 
1071 l>udV» t allotment foi suppl is .ml bo-,*; si-s^s and ourcnroH-- 
inent on -M uch J7 1073 \ is 1,77! :Und«nts Tin* ]'CM>uo^t unwr 
consideration actually ruduet-s all school supplies -fiiri her from Hie 
very inadequate 1 Ii7:i -lipne of £17 -j^r siiiduit to $1.1 ;» ritudenL lf our 
actual enrollment in the fall of U'73 inetea: «'S by apjnoximately 200, 
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wo figure it wilj. the lf»ri supply alloiment will he St \v*'r 

orn net doevrase of £1 per student, and everyone knows what inflation 

isclbingto the purehasiriir power of those fowpr dollarai 

In 1:»73, toxtbbbfc needs estimated at $12,000 were inet b\* u textbook 
allbtmenJ bf$S,fl94. 

Iii addition to the textbook slibrta^es; these supply allotments have 
resulted in i. sonic other-Unbelievable situations: for example, no money 
was provided iii the lf>7;l bndirct for the: purchase of bioiosieaLspcci- 
men, estininted need at $700.; our nuisic deparuueutlias luul.u.PJinoney 
for tho purcha^ of musical instruments provided in the budget, for 

over 5 years. _ 

_ .inJlWnrea of building: and frrouuds, there are sinularbvnianv abso- 
lutely nccc_?>sary budget _ivcius__\vhjclr have not been funded, t or cx> 
ample, there is no money _ for .insect repellent, .though some rooms are 
Literally crawiing? with "cockroaches: no money is available for cor- 
rections required* by errors in construction, a £obd example is a totally 
inadequate ventilation svstom in *ho new gym recently completed at 
Wilson. . " .. . 
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Attachment 4 



MUlwn Loss 
In Rvu&Vn Cuts 

i f . Bv Judith Vnlentr 

* '- c -,- T and AtbfUa Kn*ht 

_ Gf| »^ie»it*ll*.*'W*IMfMHr» 

__WwWnpi»m'«rn ***** ayatrm* 
could Ifffb imirh a* $4M millkm iii 
feck-ml aid fa tfe -cbmuijt jtdHSil vf ar 
tfJVieJdent Kethun's package w . to" * 
gat cuts » appnivrd. M'htxil iifllrUfr 

pa&^yerterday L - 

' The federal fund reductions in men 
rawrams e*_ wihwdiwd lunches* inv 
pact aid and vtmitiorvU education 
come it i time when nv*t arm school 
systems are already beinc pim-hcd by 
municipal cash nhortaw*. 

DecUning enn Omenta art forcing 
octroi board* to chut dojens of 
otighborhood *chooU^>ariiw energy 
costs are tending already lean Khnol 
budgets into theJttd._Teacbc»_in the 
DtfltMjmd Maryland _are WnK laid 
off of danwrinj: for naUry increraw. 

If Reagan* pnimwals are adopted 
by Centre**, thf already ..financially 
rtrappecf school iVHern? wmld fore 
I even, greater pmitienv. area adminw* 
j trators uud yesterday. j I 

J tht Reagan cut* have been rhU 
I coed ea^eing aimed nrirniinlv at the 
• poor But _the reduction* would have 

■ farreachmg and triticai imparl on 
' nearly all of Ihe scUmjl sterns in the 
' Washington a/ea — ftym «|luent 

Mi»nt^onvery ami Fairfax tuuiitins 
ii-here municipal *rVH* _hii«ft»ii> jre 
lighten^ to Print* Genrae*« County 
and the DUtricr of C'oliuhhti. whrre 
ourdena arc heavier.': * 

• D.C. stfhonU. which already are 
feeing J-S.10 inillion .drtki'-in ..neat 
year* budget, uind't h*e an addition* 
ai S1.1 million in t<-dcrnl grant*. Oifi* 

I c\nh uid tlial wuuld lead to iui in* 
' itease in c!a.-» si2e* trum /JK ki.MiMu* 
! dent areiiminnt i Hn <«i v.<rt>H>nol wlina » 
J Wax . ur* .^Tanu .in n m ;nr. t iwh t:i pi's 
, orotic. .:reduv?Mi»>:' w.. .;al r* J1 " ua: 
and roatheiruiib* pnuiram* ilie 
! kiJhoinlcalJv _ dfcidvantajral: _ Jhiirhvr 
; ii*U for lunthrt .ind p^ble eluninn- 
.' tion of the *<\U*t[ hrviikia^t priijjwiii. 

• Fairfax dainty *ch«iU umtld lot* 
.<i.VJ million in tidrnii Kraut*, mvliul* 
u»g mon«' itir Kh'«?i Mid»ff*._y»«1: 

. U<»tial and .id.ilt idiKatum pr-^nmw 
! ami pn%.7.irn> tt»r the h«iiuliMipjj*«L 
: Ntitft thun U.ill-iji the ini!lj!« 

■ wwdd.h* H»t|*.)f1 'lid 

I'HHds *ent tn Ulllllii iptlilMl * » I *-l t pffi' 

; viilf-j^rvjii-. t»i.jir!:H> wuli hliih »*«i>' 
: n-ntratyTV "I ..e«»pl:ai'H_ awl 

• ' tmiiitiH. ti?i|»ut aid Ha* ljiiu.it- :i Iw'V 
I Mt|iplriut-iit mi nwim iiuioui|m1 IhmI 

I.-h> hrre 

M-rlHMtMl r \m tut 1 



_ PlSTTlICT^rrooi AI : 
' Gioget Cocntv athool o^ali antki- 

nataJ»lxa »9mu«^ leading to a 20 percent t»- 
SSka in tha countv*! vwiSwaL e3uc*i«*_TO 
ctarm m -«r>a £tiii^M n the number <* 
oupih alicbto for frc* or rrdocedH^nct hmcbea. Utr* 
sHttc^t of the ctim^m^Pi* 
idwol rtudeirti aft eli^ble for tht aubitdutd hinch 

^totfornery ocflciala Aspect to loae at least $2.4 
million fciaipict i^^l^-te«tyrt to determine the 
niU axtantd ^Uwj^ppoeed cut*. 

• Arlington fact* a Iota of i'J million in impart 
tid tad tun& for epecial reading and mnlhematki • 
pnvaroa. Scr^.rtTWali hope to recoup Fiome of 
the loft ftmda from the rtiunty grwtrnment But 
county efficiaS haW idrendv jmdiratedJrjsir inteit* • 
UoftJto JibMJtosrtJ acbi*4 apending becauie of da- 
dining enrollment* - - - .- - - 

• In Aleaandria. $1.1 million owAJbeloat ttKhid« 
in* tpecud education .Md.liinch _pn_ffnm_ [undi_«* 
watt a* impact aid fund*. Schoi4 coTciat are uncer* 
tain about other tnurcetnt' lurid* 

- .JttttfiB»Jkif^an<}i&^ 
tinua to carry out ita rnWon^or this city?" eaked 
DC. board pmident Eugene Kiuiow (At-largeh tea* 
utr^nf4^«eSay_^efeEe the ^ Hrjuee putnet Appro- 
priatkma Subcommittee on the jcheol tvaUme pro- 
poatd 4248 mUlion budget for 1981 - 

"TOi aiht ttme for tli* fedet.il government to 
tearae part of the aniwtr, not pert of the prob« 

. lam,* Kinlow aaid. . 

: ' Bffl Lidnard, Ste)^ao^e_eaam^rt au^riitten- 
' dent for finance, said in an interview. "If the Iraaei 
should be subttantial, wt would bt forced to go 
back.to tiirclrw^ what prrh 

grajrjt«_eervicei_ could be redtved" - - - 

Raazan hea eaked Congreea to 2ice 54.7 maion 
from former president Jimmy Caiur'a fundung ra* 
queati fcr the Department ot Education tor tne fli- 
ST>tar beginning Oct 1 and inclunej the 1981-82 

school ^yoar. - - — t • 

_ Cctttgreea has jutt begun to consioerthe DTopo&ah. 
but Reajan suffered an early setback Tuwday when 
the House Education and Labor Cisami' tee rejected 
every ona of the propoKed cuts in prcsmmi tlial fell 
under ita juriidiction. - - % - ------ -- - -- 

That committee in one of the moat liberal in Con* 
grera, hemtver. imd the ultimnte <ate oi tw nrcpoe- 
S» is far^rom clear, oUervers «y. -e^jeciriuy with 

• much of Com/ret* in a budpet-cutticr mood. 

_Tht Befigan cuta were discussed jmterrLiv on 
Capitol Hill when D.C school omd&tpj»ared l«- 
fote the House District- Appw)pjMt^_sul)cojmmt ! 
tea to_t»tify_on the city Vi prornwd oiwraung bud- 

get for the 198'2 tisral year. 

Noting thai the cit^hliLtfarmaew^ 
raise- itancUird.. «uid student adiik-vimfnt in wft*h- 
inwoni -ti«ubled whi«U. Aninn Su^nntendent 
.!aine5 T. (Juint* -*iitU "II nrlvun eiumtMn i?un U 
fiaved, |ihe DUt?ict| uuiid i^.J fcJ»»Ml.'r* In dt- 
muiuuate Aviiere it tan be di«iw.- »iM--Hi-«mie 
point creativity -iibl juno'.*fliiJ»n rm^U md trw-m u 
a iiHdJe«Jfe?i*i^l.t»*aM^r... " , , 

School orfidaU Mid tki*v \s«.uld »f-«l a fenfeet-Jir 
W.'jH rhiilinri ju>t to fa*p tbt* _-an>f <mfe-r «'f_*>n* 
' plo>TS and nnflNTa™ next ytur tha. rtirrentlv etvt. 
The nwvor ojid t .itv Uur.nl Iwve aij-jthmO a mal. 
get ofonlv million »«t tin- U*<-M *tim \W, 
_Tbt sciywil ^stitn «l«j Ui> a nullum tltticii 
tn the cum-m hIh»0 venr* iHidiitfi Ur.iibt--i4.wt 
uvtmma iii hid. tk-ttrmty ami u*n>|>.»rt.uiim l»»r 
the .handiruUlMii. ami r • inn-MUHi > .mplenn-nLiI aid 
|rom Com'.ri-*.« juM Ui iitii?»n mit >e.n in the 
hlaek. 
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jf "Jhe House and Senate committees :iwe Sot 
forthcoming with further lands, the school s?tf*rn 
then would be forced to lay otf either more employ- 
es or put employes on furlough', siid Ixxuti member 
R. Galvih UickrHjie, ihainnaii of the schooB" fi: 
nance committee, k turl lUfch of employee would 
save SI million a- day. faKkririge slid. 

The proposed Riajnm buH.cer ruts <uuld fine tte 
iSsl^W to eliminate the practice of picking up 
handicapped students at home tor hiding to school. 
Instead, the students w««i|J haVy to Ik* brought to 
yarious_ pickup points by tamiiy or friends, hock- 
ridge said. 

: The cost of school lunches in P.C. public schools 
has already teen increased to 45 cents h meal in el- 
ementary schools and HO cent* m secondary «:h<>6& 
A reduction in child nutrition funds as proposed by 
Reagan could price the meals out of the range* of 
many poor families. sch(>ol officials said. 

Fairfax County would J^e *4.f> million in meal 
subsidy funds — 72 percent ot »he cmihtys entire 
food-subsidy allotment, according to school officials. 
Such a reduction could lead the rounty to drqp out 
of the federal program, according to one school offi- 
cial _ ... ■ 

A Print* George's fc'ounty of final said the loas f£ 
federal sch<K»l luncn arid NocaiionaJ fund* wr>uld_te 
w^ci^y difficult to absorb because of a charter 
amendment approved in thai limits the 

amount of money the county can collect in property 
taxes.. 
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S.aip.mknt of Acii.vo IUmkm ri:i:smr.Nr Attachment 5 

.... • 1 

Ms: KlKPFKI. [rC-ldti.:?]: . i 

Tcxlay, fHuo.it is priKip^ tin* itn«.-t intp«M t.mt fiinrlirn t'f .»t;»tii ;«».tl .>val-i:ov- 
rrijnuM.it>, Ovr.-rsj'- «;»: .••«;h.»»»i.«iiic:i;«l.,i.nrv. !,►«.«.•> and ttii: iv », ;»t i\\;vndmn_iv U»i I'ducaj 
(ion W\A\ J*'i«i-»n- : f t«ur i»-o.-::nin«'n <;j" I h«* import:. no;, im' miiuMt-iM' io om dVm.> 
craclic -■\Vi» , Ty. .1. .i.-..i«:tj > r.i«. »l.j|». liu\ r.ri (_,*: :ii.u_k.v i.I . i.M.ir Im>*C i.ti.i!»Jj*..i^sj.Miisi; 

btti-ir*. n^nViviiv in ,tiitii':l t«»roi-i. It i.- iiu» i« niu! it u-n of :v»d ati.vn. 
sliip- .1 istiiy. it- 1.- ,i piiti- ij'.il. iji ■?:.!. ihmoui. ui ..ntaktvunt: *K» i* '•.«.: Id lo ; - »;!itU;:J .values;, Jil 
|»n parti : I mi fur j-.itj r \ s -j. : u si t I r i 1 , : : ». l r.i i i ;tf*l n inn -.i!!Ho 

tl.is-fjiMn .uiiiiitv.it Iii..tU«-:C. ji!^v*..;i. tKiii!!'.jiU.II:ai.:ttiv cv.ild i:;.iv. w:.-SM»ii.iliiy In: 
cxjKTtt'd t»i .-tH'«t'f.I u! h.V 11*111' i*' ct-nr»»J »»;i;«iui unuy u" u» nhsc.iJ u*.:i ; ; uch .in 
bpjK»rtuni!y. ujir-ri- i!:t* state lias uiuii'ttii*rn io }ir «i\ lift' it, is ;t iitflit wliiob liiusi Oe 
ninde nv;iif;ilt|c to :ill on cqiKil tcrnij. _ ' L 

-That is a qiibintibi. from Jh oicn v. Board of Education. May 17, 
1951. : . 

Tlio dcniril plan f-cu/il cd'iO.itionnl ni>;>oriunity. particularly to Mlnck childre n mid 
children of cilh'r nK»;o;»iy l aoi. -i can K*--uvuhij»Us!:v& in many *Mri>>. I ft Lir-Jii May 
J 7 1 ) •» ' • . V ■* : ' f »" «• « ,f • of. S h «'■••"' r .*> *V v \\' .■" 1 1 1 ! ' J V 1 ."' . l . . " 1 ' '_' kv. ^ h •>!'*.. n " 
cnitdrc-n tKr.ur .i.-.u; th;.» Ottunt t y. - and tlu* majority of ohilaV*n who -liv» d in th»? 
District cf C-jl.:irl«i.i, v-cu* liumvd thru ri { ::ti ot Jn uqu \l opportunity to uducaiiuii. 

On April IT, lfiSfi. the denial of an oiptal educational opportunity 
iochOdrCti \ ho 5-i\v i°i : h* Jr turt ofColnm >t:t ;s bomj; jv tpttuat^ 
cd in a tncvre snbilc fafliibn -tiirih it was -Ati ycn*"S «a}:o. In rtrcc*rit 
years, tlio Con .t c -s of the United .States has re; Xaiedly ibid tljis 
Board of ICducn* t Hiit \vo art- risk for too nittCl: for oar chil- 
Hrciv, that Wo m\:<{ rKhicc or oHniiiiatc cdtjcattOiial |»rurj'iiiiis otir 
children nord :o iiroadcri. their. hnri ".on? and.to aeliu vv.' Oieic potcn- 
ti?d as hi.! .*}].*• n bointis :uv.\ prodnciivo ciii/.cns. tliaL every year after 

scssibiis \\ko to:l:iy we must po hack friistrraed and humiliated to 
btir children arid our cointnunity. knoujiiis: tJiat witjt each .hitdget 
rcductioti ijnp(».=c-d.tip:>u the r-_c.ho'ol_ sysicut.tl-.c_ odvico tipnal opportti- 
hities for out cSiildrcu are dsvinciiiii'u and also fcnriiip .that the 
|>op*ilation of our pena.I_itTs_tit_iii_ions — as a result of escalating un- 
ciii. oymcnt — will further increase. 

* STDrS TAKEN HY BOARD 

- I nrn here today to say to each member of the Cojiimitlce; this 
Hoard of itdtfcntion is .gciti^ to take every possib'e step it _cp:_. to 
ensure that k» adc-iits _ii> 'thc.Distri^t.of'Colu'.vou- Public .Schools 
are not niinj.aally edu •••■ted,. IttvL. are. v.;c ll.edu cat ed..Ry mid-ro'ayvl 
gjiticipate tlvat the Board _of Jiducaj ion l y.*i 11 approve n new, mure 
strii_r:nn,, sutdetu prornotioj). plan [ to. take efiVct wnpn. schools own 
for a novo term _ui_Sep_t_e tn.be t\ A:=.o._by the end of May. 1 exrect That 
the Board, of I3ducat|o:i '.yiji have .approved. an increase, a substan- 
tial incic se in th^ nu nbt_r of requiiements for h gh school gradu- 
ation — also to tal c tUoci in September 

Tlio future s-ucct-ss of the actions I have juU mentioned, or any 
actions, tar rn by tlic l^oard of Cdijc.Tttion. is dependent upon ade- 
quate l':n »nci i) icsourccs *tnd n e«-neci;ill\, the prcse ifi m our 
schools of teachers and oilier p- r sotmel who have r lie sptciajized 
trail imfi \6 tench skills ncce^ary to June; ion— -and to survive coc- 
nornically — in our technologically di'vviooir,;: society! We must, as 
wpjl, have. l?r-.chcra aWq are traiiu-d in proviuin/* iiidividuali^od 
icineuial ir;:;tri:ciioi. to FturienSs who experience Jearninjj iilficuJ- 
tios. 

« CtlTItACK;. IN SCHOCL KCS*I>S 

At this imvy, ho v \ er. di i to Co, ic ir i d c u h jcl s o r o jr 
:»i pt o hi lion ui nr » : o thled un -rci • j. tit of t.^o Uistrtct of 
C'o!uti:h::i. thi* i.a;.rd cf IvSitViM icin is ir.ccd with hrr.-iiu; to rv.ake 
spendn- i\ \ < „,o,i s tn fi cnl >rir ) cf at It tst PJ t<) million 
tincK* tliir. .^ch<»:.! year He'ja'i. It is one thir;: to be forced io-cliatyje 
plans after thvy ' havo he^* inadr*. no nvitter wh.it the vittiaMoh 
rii/.ht bi ; it i-" :i:iotlii'i* to pliiii for a r-c!ionl yt**ir; prothi/e 

ohikin j xU -re \' iil h*i cerw-iii pi'r.^rati'.?. tliir jiro^rnrh-" ..nrted 
filSCi! r!it!.;! t n in th>* -pi v 'ri'ttis; rind ti";f W.~v\ 6t:t ' he ;-:n"s 
itiay liav'S *.o he cujiiiilid, ;iti(i Konii' c lii iiiuttrd altOj;':ther. hccriQ^e 
. the it-iiiicy to p;iy for the pvojiiviiiifj huv. b-'oii takeii iiv/ay or denied 
the >chool ♦>>tftit: n(*?;-<: coiiMder ior a ii:o:uent the.hattn done to 
t!«v liQpiMs the a-pitat inn?:;. and ..th." tifuivau'on-. of clusdrr'n wliat 
_t!>oy ..wi.i'jc .proini: ed is nut provided, cn^%voi«.i% once provided; it is 
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The Hoard of tfdttfntion ss also .niv.sc«l1y .faoed with the ditonimn 
of makiiin S27- million in squ-mlimr. and program redncvh.ns lor . 
fiscal vcar — even before. lUk t/onuuilteo o:\ihi\iull- t.en^rce* 
ion?mbr:s or acts oti.oiir fiical y-nr . lpsi niiQropri:iirin -I he 

Iwcal vcar 19sl fund in* level for the school system malilit-hircl oy 
live city was SUM million, as oppn?«l to the £27:1 nullbrt we re- 
Wslci. IX ihi-i lunciinu iewl is sustained, it will b ;: U?i--m»M 
cutback in funds for public education ever established. /Ui oi uic 
cutbacks we have made, are making and may have to make next. 

1430 

fiscal year will result in massive personnel reductions wheri fiscal 
years ajid are looked at together 

If we are to piyc our children a decent public education, We need: 
at the very least, to keep in our schools all presently employed 
teachers and oilier personnel who aie abla to provide modem day 
skills instructions, remedial instruction, and basic _eduearion__in 
reading, Writing; and mat hematics* Tlir. ira?;cdy is,_ that when con- 
fronted with seveie budget rcdnct ions such, as _lho.se. we are now 
facing instead of adding '.new and snecialteed .Instruction* 1 person- 
nel to our teaching corps, we are being forced to teni'.-nate those 
very _s&ich jndividuais we now have. In times of reduction-in-ibrce, 
the last hired are the first fired. 

OVERVIEW OF FINANCIAL SITUATION OF SCHOOLS 

I wouid_lik_e to share with you a brief overview of the fiscal year 
19SQ_ financial situation as a case in point to demonstrate the 
squeeze tho Board of Education is in now and has uc-en in recent 
years— though this year has been, by far, the worst. 

As you mav recall, the citv recommended a funding level for the 
public schools in fiscal-year "19S0 at S25S.S million: Since Congress 
rarely establishes the Board of Education s actual annual appropri- 
ation until just before, or just after, our fiscal year, begins in 
October. S25S.S million was the level upon which our. 1979-bO 
school year ^ro^ranis and operat ions were .ba?eu A .Cougr°ss. how- 
ever, eventaalJy'_aijprQv-ediajid_.a£rajn .I.rei_..^rat;e__thjs was after the 
school year siarieuiVan.appro^riatJon of ^^^"-! million. This meant 
thatjwe had t o. make .program and spending eulbacks of more than 

$11 million, which we cjid. - f - _. • ... 

• Cost o vp rru no for fuel oh, pay raise i n creases for cost-of-hvi h g 
and food sorvice employee classification whicn must bp absorbed 
with appropriated furds came to -approximately $7,9 millicrv In 
addition, cutbacks to be made to provide savings to the- municipal? 
ity to ease the -financial crisis Will total -at least ?6.2 million of 
funds allocated for public education in the District. .... — _ __ 

When one considers that th* Hoard of .Education has .already 
made £19 million in expenditure .reductions since the be;;ipnintf of 
this school yea r + .when, one considers, t^ot we may yet have to 
absorb, null ions, more in further reductions before this fiscal year 
ends in order to assist the city in these troubled fiscal times, when 
one considurs'that we simply cannot do without a funding level of 
$279 million in order to adequately operate the school system .in 
fiscal year IDS'U no matter how you ]t:o\i at it. a crisis situation 
exists for public education in the District OfColUriibia. 

dctkhSwnjng ritocnAMS to m: cot : 

I would like to ask. since the Cominilloe and eventually the full 
Gbhtfrcss can do much lo ntM.-t the quality of public education in 
the District, What school |>rij:;r:ims. in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee. or Corw:re><. ate not tu-eded by tin- children., who. live_in the 
D is! net? V. : c- hiivo clo «*J and ifiurn'-d t«» luv i'Uy C?o vprnine.nl. 
buildings MhCi> lWi uml aiv.miw cot^Oiii-rin,: iS»».-.i:;;j y.\ c J i l i oi* ; i i 
build iiu-k V brlbn- lineal yf-ar.;J!'Sl h'-;litis and 1-1 bel'ciro fl.xrij year 
19S2. Nevertheless, it is "obvious our cifotts to react to declining 
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uMIiik nt md I t Jtt r nt i ! ♦ n \ t t1\ i i t 4 1 ( A \ ill i, nu c 
: ai luieiit h i\r Ivi-ii »•:?;«; i I; . Slu«i:la Ui- tiia> l.tl.r ,i l.siiiuirv 
appr.Cwh ami. lor i\\ainpu\ uij.-> v ;m n iuh oj- c.tuvr i\iuc:;Uou? 
niiiiiiiate Mummer seho.'! ail.v.e'.hri;. i >;<liu.i!.% rur! V.' Open 
Simc-als Ln.CVli'rnT. Or laler Mii-v llm daf«\ uluM~w'\vr il \a ( wii^riw 
finally drlvrin.ii n.'.-: our mimi.il iipprnjinat ion; if \w uvSi tins :ip- 
preach 0.1 JtM^t.Avr would J,i;»n\ Imw. u,ium rnisioy \vo did iuii li.ivc 
fin - use Q\vr a fuM school >Y\ir. Would you liavo lislinhiivair even 
lacuie^ employees .ih.it.v already, plaii to. i cj:ai\!!cs:; of mir stu- 
dents' needs, ami u;::a.j\!.!e.N.: nur citizens' inviis for jobs \vhoh 
yncnU>!oyn)ent in iho Oislric! is.af a r.aU'.M ro;0iicr level? Sh.udd we 
close. schools haphazardly? .Trim., vw.u. I'm i her . sdteol . hmeh pro- 
prainr. or forget nbual school nininiimnmv? Eliminate inU»r^cholns- 
lic athletics? 

riJIK/CINC J OK J0S1 RCIIOOl, YUAH 

i , jjc..Dflsird..of.Krfuciitiott is plannim: Tor the school year 

rirjit jiovv, but.. if_.p.i>.i expel anuv. is any .indication, we mav be 
fciiC?.Sod..in.nii /.vxervivo in. lYnil.hy. The fiscal war. icr Liiir programs 
winch arc fiauVu by. 1* V«crn 1 .rnsmiivbei'lhs in ili\W; Die fisraivoar 
for fir aupropji.iMnno cycle !v:::ns in..tV:rb;-i\ We ori:am:v <cboois 
h the s-pr.uu:. wi::;-i: ivlv ariv isL.in^ ri ; :hl_ now. We eslah ,J .4. , i pro- 
fUnP'S "H'.ke lu rA commiinum.is . _to_ our sUu]cms_ for. the vr.-itrSCS 
they will -stavi m :>-m: ember, doicrmine leaciu-r a>£u:nmon:s rteht 
now. And wo do : o hoping that Cphcv^ will owiuunliv "ram the 
public r-choo^ a hscnl year appropriation of approxiinnicry 

$27<J million. 

chanc.'a'c: fiscal vj;ak for ri-ni.ic schools 

In iho past, our rcqueM.s lie Cor^rcss H al wc be nl lov ed 10 <ro 
blick lo a July to Ju ^ \u^r.;] \ o n c\c!c lor . ; vc.itni -cJ r>s v r \\ cs 
grant fiind^ ha\c v< i-o lor nauHu— cvl i Uh)i>- n this v, oi kl c"o 
\ioiidcrs. for simplifying our ycarlv ;>lan:::m: and'accountljir nrccc- • 
dun-s. .This bc ; ii,3 ti>c- ca?L-. wc need lo l.iitr.v soon as na^lblc 
what tbc lliial C:o:^:o:-^ioiial aciidn on oiij-'Hscnl vcar ll)j>) n.;nro- 
pmiion wiJJ.bc. V.'iUi illis inibiniaubn wc can nricmpt to <w;v 
rcnhslic . cducn;vu^!. prc::rarn plans for ihc school vt-r b;cir.nin t ! 
ni Sc_plcinli::r. !_• would _al_eo u.i ir^ iha: ib.o i imii'.ec fjvc rcribi;*s 
Wi.shlc-ra:: j.n lo. tiic t-vvi .-. cxp.Ciidiiurc, pCi>-j-a-;ol iiiid pro;ia;ri 
Jtduchons wc have made in .( he Jri^t. vear. and l!;e aedi;;c::al 
reductions wc will have lo im.he in ..the u:>comin ; ; year, a:u! tlial 
Uie Com;aiUoc rc:ommcnd a fiscal vear lOol appropnaiion for the 
Board of Education of ^79*n:l!iom. * 

QUOTE KRO.M lWSSOW HUr-OUT 

I am f ure you rue » 1 1 Trnuh ir v ilh the V > u Hcpoi t e« ^um- 

?n: V£? r i lhc ^r!^ ^ ;i001 -^'^ u?:;1 > 11 PUni.ct whieiA wafe.i^ued 
•n 1U07-. J would- ;j:.e lo read an e.vcerpi from that report, berausc it 
v oilh jC (i) , /in j i.. ihn lime tl it 

^ccm.H ctflhe n.n , » ,„ rc-l ..K.r,',,,, V o P,v J\<W1 . w,vifriirurUf ^ i 1 a 
.vn.:ri-i.:.JKl5 ..m u. .M:j.-i.l^.«.r.:.o: «.».:r.:iN S :u lh:.i L^.)v M .j.i « ni-r it! ^i;rr,. 
.V** lt » .V 1 i " lh,n /: t " ! -;'- ,v *" f ' ;l!, !"'Vl)."ii;.vi.b c.inr, :,, uu.-i Ll- lor ll.i- | 
^ui ,s r|,iJ.Jii-;j..t<.i:.:n La* <:ul .iiii.::n>r u .^.i.s.lohtv i-, n;v:::.n a i\ Utile: a • 

■ Uj » l "dp u j.v.^il.lc lor \S;^lui;j;:oii to LivOihi* the r.:itiu:.*s iiil-iiiaio: v j.-.r ilu< 
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crcotio » rl H ii I I f»»r ml in > 'h<\A syvlvm* a:u! lUfchuw^lkux to iiiw. r countries of 
hoW .Anj'-.K^i k.jl-.'AS ui:d \.ii«ci i'or tinul epjMttunily can be attained in Uw 
inctiojMht.in M'ttmtr ! 

The llisii ici is hoi just another infito city; it. is _th.e . nqlion's 
capital mid- the iriitipi h'* tiiit*rii:ftiou:!l cculciv It is my sincere 
hope - tli-tl -the- Committee v, fit join tho.Uis.trkt.o_f Columbia Board 
of Ed uta ti lit j in our efforts to provide children in the District with 
n quality crfiUMSioii. \ \ 

DECISION Ol-* IlOIXINC VKKSUS SUA It PC 

I would like to leave vou by rccaUUiiT that oh. May :7, 105J* the 
Supreme Court issued :i cbnipahioh decirioii to .Hrown v.. Bo_ai d of 
Education. Thai deciMun, Uollihft v; .Sharps; focused .stricUv on 
public education in the nation Vcnpital aiu. with minor paraphras- 
ing to reflect tlie cbr.ci it icuis .wh»cli .exi:*: .hi LOi'O— -rather than in 
lHS-i, part of t hat opinion nii^ht :ead as follows: . 

I-ibcrU nntkr law c.-m mis to ihc full mire of ccaduc uch Uus widi ju\ui! 
is free lb pi: r site,- -and it ciihiiot. :>c re^trirtcd except -for a . .p* Vpcr .Koxyrnnicatal 
objective IX. vn» c in cpnl oj . ortunit* 10 a r-a-' c edurUK' » is not rtn^mruly 
related io^\ ".\ ~> vr i avtrnn ■ \\A o f ytfc ivt aj d t 1 ui.li.. j moor es. on. hi Idicn. m l he 
hi&triet _ r { • a t b- 1 ' 1 that con \\ iiws .in arbitrary deprivation of their 
liberty in viu r i of the hbc P ^. vfs Claui c. , _ 

In view, of the-deviiioh in brown v. Jlcard of Education lh;it the Constituiron 
projlibi:? nV sl;'*»ca. from n?aii!tain:ng-$fha.M py-ioir.s which do not- afford equai 
op.ioriiiMJN o c<. i--,af,!on, it i.< -uuilv nkaotc ti it .the same Corv-u : uim would ir 1 o^c- 
a h' r <QV dVitv i--n the rcdcr.it >:owrirnicnt. Uenial to the i'.uJeai* :n *ne- public 
fchooL <f ii-r 1) , net of Lclu nbia of ,1 rr t ial o» t irtur \ 16 c i r non >\ any 
mcan5.-is.:i c!.!hi:il of the duo Jiioccss of law cuarr.mced by the J'iuh Amendment of 
the Constitution. 

Thank you. 

Mr. DixdN. -Tliarik. vou very much. I understand ^ic .otatcment 
you have re;id is by to?krid^c. and J cej'tainly U.n.lc-rstand tiie 
Board s frusti e.iion wicii Congress as it relates to a funding formula 
or lack thereof. 

HON-INVOKVEVKN'T OK COMMITTKK IN ]-.<QCil/.M DECISION'S OK *30An^ 

i think that we should inave iii tlie directiori of try in?: to provide 
some »- prcdictiibility as to tlie inojiie^ that the .Board and. other 
District programs will receive: But I hcpc.y.ou don't want— and I as 
h member of ihc committee wooid certainly dkcour^nc the coimnit- 
tec Irom d<-terininini,' prioi'hies even in ihe scnie. where, there is a 
liiiiitcd anioiint of monev which. req.uirc> that you mi^iu have to 
make certain cuts; Mr, Lc^kr.i.di-c s uresis we should p.ai licipatc in 
making tho£c difficult, decisions. * .. ' T 

There is a zrciii. temptation, I think, ju:l from the short time X 
h ave served on the co aim it tec to be tlie Ci l y Co unci 1 or fjet i n- 
volved in a particular rchool to see i;s ]>arliculnr nevd. I believe 
that uUim. K !\ tin- coinnmtce shoj'd w . boltsh. a r id I will v oi k 
toward that On the o.hcr h.ina I don t think tn s ccrumt^ e 
.should KCt into- the parsiculars of the bud.wl. It is a very dillicdlt^ 
tiling not to do. hut 1 think that si ice the Board is elected, it should 
riiiike thb. : e decisions. - - - - , - . - 

They hi 1 ve a svsiehi which I don t hke and they dor. t like, but 
from whence the money flows, and I don': thml: the Committee 
should net involved in deciding tho.sti kinds of things. 
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Mr: Simons, I simply want to point out, as we ail know- and has 
been pointed out this morning, that career development has been 
the stepchild of public education across the Nation. Washington, 
D.C, is no different. 

Iri my statement, I pointed out to you that this was a concern of 
the Washington Teachers' Union in 1967. We were able to get lan- 
gfaaJSL into the a^eemerit at _tliat Jim^ the 
career schools would not be dumping grounds^ that they could not 
be used to put just any student who seemingly could not fit any- 
where else in the secondary program, We were successful in doing 
that. 

I would also like to point out that because of the Jack of funds, in 
our 23 junior high schools, which were all built with shops in home 
economics, electricity, metalwork, and graphic arts, most of them 
are idle at this time. If one of them operates, that is the only 
option which the junior high school student^ has to begin to explore 
the possibilities of careers at that age. I think it is a shame that all 
of that equipment, much of it iri Jpbd shape, much of it expensive, 
is sitting there behind locked doors, in many cases it is being taken 
out unlawfully. 

That is the result of a lack of funding to buy the opportunities 
for youngsters at a very early age to explore any of the different 
career possibilities which are available to them in the world of 
work. 

Certainly, the union is supportive of the idea of a joint venture 
with the business community, bringing in programs and equip- 
ment. It is recognized that there is no way for the school system to 
keep up with all of the technological changes as well as the ma- 
chines that come on the market^ so we welcome thej^portunity to 
provide experiences for youngsters through the cooperation of the 
business community. _ , 

As-I indicated to you, a more detailed statement will be submits 
ted. The union is aware of the needs in this area and certainly will 
continue to do all that it can to promote the career development 
activities within the school system and to provide the youngsters 
with the greatest opportunity to explore the world of work at an 
early age so that they can make their choices and get the neces- 
sary skills in order to become self-sufficient. 

Mr. Dymally. Without objection, your prepared statement will 
be made a part of the record at this point. 

[The prepared statement of the Washington Teachers' Union fol- 
lows:] 
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April 1/ 1982 




The Honorable Mervyn M. Dymally 

Chairman - - -■ 

SubcommlttoQ- on -Judiciary and Education 
1310 Lonqvorth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Vocational education may well be characterized an brie 

of education's basket cases under conditions of changing 

curriculum conditions, i.e. arid uncertain funding resources 

for program implementation and consistency. Additionally. 

the sensitivities invoked bv white flight to the suburbs 

were not lost upon the Congressional decision makers regard 

fiscal matters pertaining to the District of Columbia. 

The rising emphasis on academics within the frame- 
work of opiraling costs arid Congressional second guessing 
resulted in declining priorities arid retargeting of 
Inadequate renources. Thus, the continuing shifting 6i 
programs within a school system whose Board is nominally 
regarded as the "policy authority for the public schools." 
The fact of the matter is that policy is and has been mad-j 
where the funds are appropriated. 

But vocational education provides for the acqui.iitiou 
skills necr.ssary for early entry into the work force, and 
collaterally, the tax roles. Nonetheless, it too bocam'S 
enn«*ohcrl in For pupil cost* c*nd declining school 
population rhetoric. 
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Historically, t>m black coir..i .niry oC this City has strongly 
advocated vocational nducation. Congress responded to their demands with 
the Cnriatructioh of the Armstrong Vocational High School in 1902. 
McKinley Technical 'ligh School was constructed for white rtudents in the 
same year. These culminated the long push for vocational education 
instruction begun in the 1800s. 

As the school system grew, or indeed i wo systems, one white ^nd one 
black, little interaction occurred between black and white educators 
regarding educational curriculum/ methods or ideas. 

Only the advocacy by the Central Labor Union of this City in the 
1930s moved the, then, superintendent to establish a biraciol advisory 
committee on vocational education. The ascendency of vocational 
education swept into junior high schools for pupil exploration anci to 
high *chool3 frtr vocational pursuit. 

These procrrans ?nd activities served ably in meeting manpower needs 
in World War JI. Armstrong High School and Phelps Vocational School 
provided round the clock draining which led to the rapid decline of 
unemployment in this City. As is so often the case, the nation has 
swung back to its old luxuries of unemployment, lowered education 
priority and restoration of the nation's wealth to the selected few. 

Locally, this doclino in priority for vocational education shares 
the common fate of public education, here. And the Administration's 
proposed prison Construction while cuttlri-j back education, training and 
jobs is compatible with so-called conservative thinking. 

Your concern causoi ngain* the surge of encouragement. A new look or 
the iMSue of wh,->t bettor »«erv rt< * this society broadened education 
resources or rapid expSri? ion 6? «nred cr*£itv and corrections perso nnel. 
You will be encouraged to know apprehension has been and is rising 
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regarding this gtato of affairs, your persistence on this and other 
education matters should be continuous and certainly welcome. 

In the 1973 hearings before the Senate District of Columbia 
Appropriations Subcommittee the matter of vocational education was 
critically raised. 

Speaking for the League of Women Voters. Mrs. Frances Gemmxl ex- 
pressed the concern of members of that organization as follows. 
(Attachment 1) 

Ir. the same hearing, Mr3. Harriet Hubbard offered the testimony 
for the D.C. Federation of Citizens' Education Committee which she 
chaired. 

Specifically on the subject of vocational education, Mrs. Hubbard 
provided, in oart, the organization's views. (Attachment 2) 

The following data underscores the concerns expressed at the hearing. 





Voq A 

Educ. 

Budget 


96 
incr. 


School 
Budget 


* 
incr. 


CPI 


% 
incr. 


Pupil 

Population 

Voc. Ed. 


incr. 


1972 


2.546.7 




142946.6 




125. 3 




2842 




1973 


2,571.5 


.97 


150929.6 


5.5 


131. I 


6 


2S51 


.3 



While reference, above, is to underfunding of vocation education, 
as I indicated earlier Its plight was simply a part of the entire school 
budget problem. 



Ms. Mary Ellen Clark. Chairman of the Budget Committee, D.C. Citizens 
for Better Public Education included in the record relevant observations 
regarding the larger issue. (Attachment 3j 

Further testimony in this regard was given by Mr. Archie N. Lucas. 
Ass't Principal Woodrow Wilson High School (Attachment 3) and 
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Mrs. Iroa Wipple of the Special Budget Committee, woodrow Wilson 
High School. (Attachment 3) 

Regrettably, educational emphasis has continued its downward spiral 
under Home Rule. The message fram Congress has indelibly Impressed 
City managers on how tho game is to bo played. 

Budget reduction from Board determined program cost levels has now 
become the rule rather than exception. 

A case in point applies to the ror pupil allotment for career 
development students, years 1975? 1976? and 1977. Student population rose 
8.6 porcent. Tho per pupil allotment (claaaroom support material) rose 
for the hroe years 1.5 porcent. Over the three years 1979? 1980? and 
1981 class population increased 5.1. The per pupil allotment declined 
a -4.6. 

The budget proposed by the City represents the firat time within 

recent memory in which an approach to budget adequacy has occurred. 
The accumulative affect of chaotic rearrangements of programs induced by 
persistent under funding will navar be repaired. Pupils graduating from 
or simply leaving school classes such as inadequate vocational education 
have lost. Their work may be made up later, but the element of time io 
irretrievable* 

Nonetheless* Superintendent Floretta Mckenzie has come to the System 
with initiative and creativity. Her broadened view of career education 
aided by cooperation with businesses and potential employers holds great 
promise, we look to the kind of impetus she brings aa a return to the 
level of pride formerly held by vocational education teachers, with the 
shops closed, the machines idle and elsewhere dwindling resources, the 
message is clear. To students and teachers alike* vocational education 
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development of human cnoitol and resources to sustain the economy arid 



This City, Mr. Chairman Is, in my view, particularly vulnerable to 
any proponed roduction of educational support. Much has been said 
regarding its high lovol of government employment. Few businesses hero 
are untouched by Its large preoonco of the Federal government. 

However, reductions in fore 6 and shrinking needs for services has 
caused dislocation of business and employees. If the demand for 
unskilled and soml-skilled was low in more prosperous times, it is even 
more so today. And tho future, in this rogard, is indaod grim. 

By Congressional preference industrial and manufacturing activity 
h.>s been prohibited — — as incompatible with the esthetics of the seat 
of tho national government. It also limits severely the demand for 
other than skilled or professional workers. 

Therefore the burden of the local school systom is to prepare 
pupil* for the ovor Changing technology. Beyond the professions little 
also will be in demand hero. Consequently, the argument for linkages 
between the education systems and the world of work boars both the hope 
and the challenge*. No where is it more valid than here. 

But the difficulties remain, notwithstanding any urgency. And in 
its column entitled "Area Schools Face $4 3 Mil. toss In Reagan Cuts," 
(3-19-81) (Attachment 4), the Washington Post noted vpcational education 
as a threatened prcgram. Among other things, the reporter cited official 
reaction as the elimination of vocational education programs in junior 
high schools . 

In addition to tho ww^ htT Y aton-Po sjfc account, I havo included other 
material. Attachment 5 I'ri tosKirrony by the Board of Education 
(April 17, 19Q0) on tho School Budget before the Subcommittee on D.C. 



the 



rosiety. 



Appropriations. 



The vtiLLc.k statement presented tor the Board President 
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•i-fonixoa over the Lrrpa^slbl 1 «v.k urutor City and Congr«-"Viional bud«,\i«: 
decision rsfcirig. Arid the K'?v> York of March 23, 1932, raise.:; che 

potential of another court ruling in the? .-natter of handic/ipped 
children. ( AttAdvent 6) Under the propor.ed withdrawal of some 
federal monies for these pupil.?, the fiscal oblination will agair: mount 
on this and other school syrtemrt. 

Tho courts find the absoncc of funds as no reason for failing 
to carry but the law. If, as ha3 happened before under P.L. 94-142, 
reshuffling of programs will once again occur necessitating program 
reduction or elimination. 

You and the Members of tho Cortmittcc are respectfully urged tc 
neck the Administration's abandonment of the proponed vocational 
education cuts* 

Respectfully, 

U -?*»///■- i'-w<r 

Willianj-H. Simons 
President 

wiis/eRBijw- 

opciu #2 afl-cio 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Williams, do you have any observations you 
wish to make? 

Mr. Williams. No, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Simons has adequately ex- 
pressed the views of organized labor. 
Mr. Dymally. Mr. McKinney? ... . _ __ __ 

Mr A _McKiNNEY. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the comments: 

Mr. Dymally. We tharik all of the witnesses, for coming, the 
Mayor's office and the teachers' union. We are very pleased that 
you continue to take a very active interest in this area and in re- 
sponding to the committee's inquiry about education in the District 
of Columbia. 

Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee is adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 
[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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